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Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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This closet is 
made tostand the 
rough usage of 
the school water 
closet. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


Seldom requires re- 
pairs. 


Easy of access when 
repairs are necessary. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


Many [housands inuse. 


St. Louis, Missouri 


CEE NC: SHC SNCs SHC SCS 
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Structural Slate is the ideal mate- 
rial for Toilet Enclosures, Shower 
Stalls, Urinal Stalls, Stairways, Caps, 
Bases, Wainscots, Floors, Fireplaces, 
Etc. 


i | ! 
STRUCTURAL SLATE IS ECONOMICAL 


ahs 


Structural Slate, completely meets the exact requirements of 
present day School Buildings. 


No matter what your color scheme may be, Structural Slate 
blends harmoniously. 


No matter what unusually hard usages are inflicted, Structural 
Slate will last longer than the building. 


No matter how limited the finances are, Structural Slate slashes 


upkeep cost “to the very bone”—in fact, obliterates it completely. 


Use Slate in your Schools. It will prove its merits in years and 


years of service—Structural Slate will outlast generations! 





THE STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY 


108 ROBINSON AVENUE, PEN ARGYL, PA. 
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Johnson Dual Thermostat 
System Of Heat Control is 
not merely a modern notion, 
nor a device that can just as 
well be gotten along with- 
out. 


Its night and day individual 
room control of heat saves 
as much as 40 per cent in 
fuel annually: without which 
that much fuel is unneces- 
sarily and wastefully con- 
sumed. 


JOHNSON 
SERVICE COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 
U.S. A. 


OHNSO 


SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTRO 






The All Metal 
System .... 


Holding Down Your Schools’ 
. Fuel Consumption 40% .. 


«= {is Csood 
School Board 


Business ... 





Automatically controlling each 
school room constantly and 
correctly at the degree of 
temperature required during 
school hours, regardless of 
outdoor weather’ changes: 
Johnson Dual Thermostat 
System supplies a night time 
fuel economy as well. At the 
close of school for the day, 
operation of a wall switch 
turns off the heat in all of 
the rooms, save in the room 
or rooms to be used at night: 
for night classes, meetings, 
etc. Next morning the same 
wall switch operation turns 
on the heat in all of the rooms 
again for the day. A day and 
night heat control convenience 
and fuel economy factor of in- 
valuable worth, AND DEFI- 
NITELY ESSENTIAL. 





3 « » ame Deal 
Thermostat System 


N 
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Building with steel and rivets insures 
great strength—and durability 


Big bridges—big boats—big buildings— 
must be built not only strong but durable. 
That's why they are always of riveted steel 
construction. And this same tried and true 
construction is used in Kewanee Boilers. 





That’s why they have established such notice- 
able records for long life—a quality which directly 
affects the pocket-book of every building owner. 


BY INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 





Atlanta, Ga. Cincinnati, Ohio -——-+—--——— BRANCHES —— ———— New Orleans, La. San Francisco, Calif. 

Birmingham, Ala. Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa. Seattle, Wash. 

Boston, Mass. Dallas, Tex. El Paso, Texas Los Angeles, Calif. Pittsburgh, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 

Charlotte, N. C. Denver, Colo. Grand Rapids, Mich. Memphis, Tenn. St. Louis, Mo. Toledo, Ohio 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Des Moines, Iowa Indianap lis, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. Salt Lake City, Utah Toronto, Ont., Can. 
NEW YORK, U.S. A. Chicago, III. Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. San Antonio, Texas New York City, N. Y. 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS, RADIATORS, WATER HEATERS, TANKS AND WATER HEATING GARBAGE BURNERS 




























The swivel tool enables the operator to 
reach under desks and chairs and into 
seemingly inaccessible corners. 


The recommendations of our 
Engineering Department may 
be obtained on any cleaning 
problem without cost or obli- 
gation. 
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SPENCER 
Central Cleaning Systems 
Will be exhibited at the 1927 
Convention of the N. E. A. De- 


partment of Superintendence. 
DALLAS — Feb. 26-Mar. 3rd. 


VISIT OUR EXHIBIT. 






Spencer Advantages 





Always ready for use. 








Can be operated by anyone of ordinary 
intelligence. 














Possesses an easy and perfect system of 
control. 












Tools are few, simple and strong — all 
wearing surfaces easily, quickly and in- 
expensively replaced. 












No valves, belts or complicated parts re- 
quiring constant adjustment. 











Consumes power only, beyond the idle 
load, directly in proportion to the amount 
of work being done. 









Has comparatively few wearing parts and 
consequently low maintenance cost. 










S PENCER. 


CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEMS 


Spencer Central Cleaning Systems represent the highest de- 
velopment in vacuum cleaning apparatus within the last decade. 
They include features of design, construction and operation 
found in no other system of vacuum cleaning. 


And it is for this reason that over 1,200 Spencer Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems are in use in schools today—each rendering 
an incomparable degree of satisfactory service, which with the 
passing of each year, only tends to more firmly establish 
Spencer prestige and reliability. 


School Officials, Architects and Engineers throughout the 
entire country unqualifiedly indorse and recommend the 
Spencer System as the ideal vacuum cleaning equipment 
for school installation. 


Write for list of school installations and 
complete data regarding Spencer equipment. 


The Spencer Turbine Company 


Hartford Connecticut 
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175,000 Square Feet 
of Boiler Capacity 


One of the largest low pressure steam heat- 
ing plants, if not the largest, in the country. 


The Baltimore warehouse of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. is heated by seven Pacific Boilers, with a total 
rating of 175,000 square feet cast iron radiation. 


The original installation of four Pacific Boilers was 
provided for the first unit of the building, erected 
in 1925. In 1926 three more boilers were added, 
to heat the new wing. Six of the seven boilers are 
fired from the rear with straight-shot oil burners. 
The seventh is used for burning waste paper, 
crates, and other refuse. 


This remarkable installation is another striking ex- 

ample of Pacific leadership in the heating field. This 

leadership now extends to every type of building 

and to every variety of climate. It is founded on 

high efficiency and proved dependability under 
all operating conditions. 























Installation of 7 Pacific Boilers, 
Baltimore Warehouse, Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company; 
Engr. of Construction, W. H. 


; 5 McCauley;HeatingContractors, 
Write for catalog, stating type of build- Distler & Company, Inc.; Wing 


ings in which you are especially interested. 


Addition, H. E. Crook, Inc 


Lower illustration: rear view, 


showing oil burning equipment. 


Pactric Steet Borers Corp. or Itx., Waukegan, Ill. 
Paciric Steet Borers Corp., Bristol, Pa. 
Sales Offices in 50 Principal Cities 


PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Many can manufacture 
cheaply = but to make a 
supremely fine thing is 
an achievement. 


Pars 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CoO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 








| f 
| We will be glad to meet all of those interested in f \ 
VON DUPRIN SELF-RELEASING FIRE EXIT | rT | 
DEVICES in the Convention Hall, Booth No. 219, _ || | 
| at the Dallas Meeting of the Department of Super- 
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The new Columbus School, New Rochelle, N. Y., is completely shaded with Columbia 


Crescent Tint on Columbia Metal Rollers. 


Starrett &G Van Vleck are the Architects 


peaking of economy ~ 


“Robertson, the thing that gets me is 
the way the little things eat up the main- 
tenance budget,’ complained one school 
superintendent to another at a recent con- 
vention. 

“Take the item of window shades, for 
example. Last year alone we spent a couple 
of hundred dollars replacing worn out 
shades and fixing up the others. Window 
shades are just an awful nuisance!” 

“Well, Evans, I check with you when 
you say that the little things eat up the 
budget,” replied Robertson, “but when 
vou single out window shades, I dissent. 
Why, I'll wager that our window shade up- 
keep hasn’t av eraged a dollar for every one 
hundred dollars of original equipment for 
the last four vears. 

“Say,” laughed Evans, “do you think I 
was born last Tuesday? What are your 
shades made of—rubber?”’ 

‘Rubber, nothing,” retorted Robertson, 


a little warmly. “‘Four years ago we had 
our school completely shaded with Colum- 
bia Window Shades and Rollers—and, boy! 
I want to tell you they have worn like iron. 
Never tear or crack and you can’t stretch 
‘em. Moreover, their colors are absolutely 
uniform.” 


“Colors?” 

“Sure! These Columbia Shades are 
painted in soft tone-colors which are ideal 
for schools. They are regular daylight filters. 
Let in plenty of light, you know, but none 
of that glare that makes everybody fidgety 
and irritable.” 

Evans smiled. ‘‘That’s fine,” he said, 
“but I'll bet you paid a neat little price for 
these tone-color shades you're so sold on.” 

“Wrong again,” chuckled Robertson. 
“For all their fine points Columbia Window 
Shades and Rollers cost no more than 
those old-fashioned gloom-spreaders you're 
using.” 


The Co/umbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firrh Avenue, New York 





Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Fresno New Orleans Philadelphia Portland (Ore.) 
St. Louis San Francisco Minneapolis Los Angeles 





To save you time 


Insure shade satisfaction by using the “* Standard 
Specification for Window Shades,” hich we'll 
send on request. This covers every point cchich 
hould be included in your specification. A spect- 


men roller and samples of Columbia Cloth are sent 
¢ specification. Mail coupon to The Columbia 
Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Name ceeeeans 


Addre i2oetadd ike sakes ehazteess eee 


olumbia ____- 
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WI NDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 
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St. Mary’s Parochial School, Phoenix, Ariz. Archt.: Lescher & Mahoney. 
Contr.: A. F. Waselewski Co. Truscon Donovan Awning Type Windows. 
Architectural Projected and Circle-Head Windows. Industrial Projected 
Windows in Basement. 


Ventilation without 
Draught— Daylight 
without Glare 


In many of the latest school buildings 
Truscon Donovan Awning Type Win- 
dows were installed and have met with 
immediate and enthusiastic approval. 
They insure a healthful abundance of 
fresh air and the maximum amount of 
daylight. They are easily operated — 
move the bottom sash and the upper 
sashes are opened or closed simultane- 
ously. Or, by releasing a catch, the bot- 
tom sash operates independently, leav- 
ing the upper sashes in any desired posi- 
tion. No poles are needed—no straining 
or sticking. 





The Truscon Awning Type Window was 
developed primarily for use in American 
Our representa- school buildings in accordance with the 


CN 


tive at the N.E.A. 
convention will be 
glad to show you 
the many unique 
features of the 
TRUSCON DON- 
OVAN AWNING 
TYPE WINDOW. 


BOOTH 111 


February 26 
March 3 


method of ventilation recommended by 
the New York Commission on Ventila- 
tion, headed by Dr. C. E. A. Winslow of 
the Yale School of Medicine. The gen- 
eral approval which greeted the intro- 
duction of Truscon Awning Type Win- 
dows shows that this is the ideal window 
for schools. 


Catalog on Request. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities. 





YRUSCON 


DONOVAN 


AWNING TYPE WINDOWS ii: 





They Stand Hard Use 


Toilet, shower and dressing room com- 
partments in public schools get hard wear 
and tear. Because they are built strong 
for school use, Weisteel Compartments 
have been specified by architects and 


builders for over fifteen years. 


16 gauge, Keystone copper-bearing furni- 
ture steel, that is rust-resisting, is used 
in all Weisteel Compartments. The fin- 
ish is lasting and sanitary, easily cleaned 
and kept clean. Weisteel special designed 
Lawson Universal Hinges are a feature 


of added strength and convenience. 


The Weisteel Engineering Department 
will be glad to cooperate with architects 
serving school boards by designing in- 
stallations for particular needs. There is, 


of course, no charge for this extra service. 


For full details of Weisteel equipment and service, 
simply write us. If you send a simple layout of your 
space, «we will gladly furnish full recommendations 


and quotations without obligation. 


WerStecl. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


COMPARTMENTS 





Toilet and Shower Compartments Dressing Room Partitions Hospital Cubicles 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO | 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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| UNIVENT and Glass — make the difference | 








UTSIDE—<a sweeping spray of 
snow—a biting wind .. . 


But in the classroom—an automatically controlled, 
comfortable temperature—a dust-free, chill-free, draft- 
free stimulating atmosphere. 


Just as the window glass lets in light but guards 
against the elements and keeps out dust and noise, the 
Univent protects precious lives witha constant supply 
Univent Equipped Somerset High School, Somerset, Penna. of invigorating outdoor air—robbed of its chill and 
Cambria Plumbing & Heating Co., Heating Contractors, ‘ 

warmed to the exact temperature desired. 





Regardless of extremes of weather, the Univent 
brings fresh outdoor air into the schoolroom, tempers 
it, and delivers it to each pupil without draft. 





Write for the book of facts on Univent Ventilation. 
VENTILATION It shows clearly why it is simpler and more economi- 


School Officials are cordially invited cal than opening windows, and incomparably more 


to attend our exhibit at the Dallas effective. 
Convention, Feb. 26-March 2. 


Mfd. only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, I/1. 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for 20 Years 


m~ Sales and Service 








BELFAST, ME. NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO DENVER SEATTLE 
BOSTON SYRACUSE GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MILWAUKEE EMPORIA SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA SPOKANE TORONTO 


SCRANTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 
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The Mark of Reg. U. ©. Pat. Off. 
Dependable 

Property ence 
Protection 
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Soon warmer weather will stimulate greater 
use of school playgrounds. Automobile traf- 
fic also will increase. Then, more than ever, 
Cyclone Fence will be needed to make play- 
grounds safe. 


Cyclone Fence prevents children from running 
into busy streets. Compels them to use safe 
entrances and exits. Reduces upkeep expense of 
grounds and buildings. 


The Cyclone organization offers a product and 
service based on years of experience in fencing 
school grounds. The dominant position of 
Cyclone Fence has been established through 
thousands of successful installations for schools 
in both large and small communities. School 
boards everywhere standardize on Cyclone. 


Phone, wire or write for complete information. 


Cyclone Fence Company 
Main Offices, Waukegan, III. 


WORKS AND OFFICES: North Chicago, IIl., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities. 








‘% % 
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Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence, built in standard 
and special designs for school property. 
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CYCLONE COMPLETE RESPONSIBILITY MEANS QUALITY FENCE AND SERVICE 
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This Spring! 


Safeguard the Children’s Outdoor Activities 


clone 





School officials, who are responsible for 
the protection of the lives of the pupils 
and are anxious to make proper provision 
rad quick exit in case of fire or panic, will 

nd in 
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Fire Exit Door Bolts 


an adequate equipment which meets all 
conditions. The Sargent Cylinder Locks 
with which they are fitted provide for 
complete security and prevent entrance 
from the outside of the building when 
school is not in session, while they can 
be arranged to permit entrance during 
school hours, if desired. 


Quick Exit at All Times 


is provided and in case of necessity the 
doors can be instantly opened by slight 
pressure on the handle bars at any point. 


Door Checks 


close the doors, during their day by day 
use, quickly and quietly, the application 
shown in the illustration with the Sar- 
gent special foot (No. 35) being particu- 
larly desirable. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks 
and Hardware are sold by repre- 
sentative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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indow Shades 


Reduce Replacement Costs 
to a Minmum 











While most window shades must be replaced 
every few years Athey Shades are good for many 
years. Many of the first ones manufactured — more 
than 10 years ago — are still on the job and in good 
condition. Thousands of installations in the finest 
| schools, banks, office buildings, etc., prove that they 
| last so many years they actually are the lowest 
| 





LOWERING CORO | 
RAISING CORD | 
\} 
| 


priced shades obtainable. 


The cloth used is a high grade of coutil, herring- 
bone weave, 200 threads to the square inch, mercerized 
and calendered to a smooth finish that resists dirt. 
It is as near indestructible as cloth can be made and 
is dyed in seven nonfading colors. 


| 
| 


H 
i 


The shades run on strained wires, so they cannot 
4 flap out of open windows and tear. And they have 
no latches, catches or springs to slip, stick or break. 


Lowest Final Cost --- plus these other advantages 


make Athey Shades best for School Buildings 


They let in the light, yet shut out the glare. Athey 
Shades can be raised from the bottom, or lowered 
from the top (folding like an accordion). It takes 
only a moment to adjust them to shut out the sun’s 
direct rays, without shutting the light from the 
entire room. The cloth of which they are made dif- 
fuses a soft light—another important feature. 


By raising them to the top and lowering to about 
10 inches from the window stool, an air chamber is 


Mhey fwducls 












SEE’OUR 
CATALOGUE 


SweetS 


created between the glass and the shades. If the 
upper window sash is then lowered about 10 inches 
the sun’s rays, superheating the air in this chamber, 
will automatically draw the old air from the room and 
out above the sash. 

This provides splendid ventilation—a very impor- 
tant feature in schools not provided with automatic 
ventilating equipment. 

Write for complete information. 


6023 West 65th St. 


Ahoy Company 


New York City: F. H. KEESE, 7 East 42nd St. 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d—270 Seigneurs St., Montreal,Que. 





Chicago, Illinois 
Perennial Window Shades Disappearing Partitions 
Skylight Shades Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 
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ALAMEDA HIGH SCHOOL, ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 
Carl Werner, Architect, San Francisco, California 


Awning Type 
Excel 


N hundreds of the country’s latest 
schools ‘‘Donovan’’—Universal Win- 
dows of the distinctive awning type 

have insured a healthful abundance of 
daylight and fresh air. 
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Their operation is most simple — move- 
ment of the bottom sash simultaneously 
opens or closes the upper sashes. Or re- 
lease a catch and the bottom sash oper- 
ates independently leaving the upper 
sashes in any desired position. Each sash 
is self-balanced. No window poles to use, 
no tugging or straining. An incentive to 
better ventilation of schoolrooms. The 
result means fresh air in any volume 
without drafts. 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 
General Sales Office — 1916 Broadway 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


Agents in all Principal Cities of the United States 


Information about the Truscon Donovan 
Awning Type Steel Windows may be secured 
from the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


DONOVAN 


mm me ‘ ue - UNIVERSAL mum 
WINDOWS 


AWNING TYPE 









eee JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, PIEDMONT, CALIFORNIA 
m. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, California 
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EUREKA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EUREKA, CALIFORNIA 
John J. Donovan, Architect, Oakland, California 


Windows 


for Schools 


—— 


{ 
ii * 





| UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY | 





| 1916 Broadway, Oakland, California. | 

| Send me complete literature on Donovan Uni- es _—ee 

) i 1 , ; ys, i y } 

vi aii eV eee I 
| iii 5065-16 WV RA CRSA G RETR OR eee eeeeees | 
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MAIN ENTRANCE—JOHN MUIR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


John C. Austin and Frederic M. Ashley, Architects, Los Angeles, California 
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| LUDWIG ABT 
Architect 


20 years experience in planning 
of Educational Buildings | 


Riegel Bldg. Moberly, Mo. |, 





| ALSOP & CALLANAN 
ARCHITECTS | 
| SCHOOL SPECIALISTS | 
Memphis, Tenn. | 
Nashville, Tenn. Jacksonville. Fla. 
Registered States of Tennessee and Florida 


— ———— a 


| WALTER P. CRABTREE 
ARCHITECT 


N. B. NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


NEW BRITIAN, CONNECTICUT 


H. A. Foeller, M. “ 7 ah 
A. 1. A. A. 1. A. 


| | 
| FOELLER & SCHOBER | 
| ARCHITECTS 

\| 


| GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 








— — — >) 


| J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS | 

ARCHITECTS } 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 








BONSACK & PEARCE 
| WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


| Complete Architectural & Engineering | 


Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 





-—— == 


FRAMPTON & BOWERS | 


Registered Architects 


Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
School Houses 


SIMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN| 
412 11th St. Huntington, W. Va. 


i 

\ 

| Architect | 
| make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in . 

| 


| MARTIN J. GEISE 
| 


| KEOKUK, [OWA. 
| Y.M.CA. Building 


QUINCY. ILL. 


8th and Main Sts. 


| Illinois, lowa and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience 
| AND 








Architects and School Specialists 
Furniture Exchange Building 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Licensed Architects State of Illinois \| 


HARRY E. BOYLE & CO. 
| 
| 
{ 











Bertram E. Giesecke A. WaiKins Harris | 

GIESECKE & HARRIS | 
Architects 

Specializing in School Design | 


| 207 West 7th St. Austin, Texas 








CHILDS & SMITH | 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 





| HERBERT C. CHIVERS | 
| ARCHITECT 


} 
16 Morningside Ave. NEW YORK 





J. KERR GIFFEN | 
Architect and School Specialist : 


School Surveys and piri Services, 





| | 
| GUILBERT & BETELLE | 


Architects 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 














FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 


COFFIN & COFFIN 
ARCHITECTS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
J 





HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


| Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
| Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 





ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 


| 
WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK | 

| 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS | 





HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








WARREN HOLMES - “POWERS COMPANY | 
| ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS | 


Inventors of the "HOLMES" System of School Planning | 


> 


Surveys made by our Educational Department 
64 W. Randolph St. 112 E. Allegan St. | 
_ CHICAGO, ek. LANSING, On. 


[ 





HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


| Architects 


WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. 


Fellow, American Institute of Architects 





A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction | 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. } 
Superior Architectural 

and Engineering Service Rendered | 














Karl K. Keffer Earle E. Jones 


|  KEFFER & JONES, Architects 
DES MOINES. |OWA 


Mechanical Equipment of 
Buildings. Specializing in lowa Consolidated Schools 
High and Grade Schools I 


Masonic Temple 
Architectural and Structural Design. 


el 














| 
EDWARD HAHN, Architect 


| 
| School Architecture A Specialty 
| OFFICE & STUDIO | 


Professional Building, Hempstead, N. Y, } 










Wm. G. Herbst, A, |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. |. A. 


HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS 
Educational and Public Buildings 


130 Grand Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 





FERD. L. KRONENBERG 
ARCHITECT 
18 N. Carroll St., 


Madison, Wis. 


Special attention given to school planning 








LEWIS & DOUGHERTY | 


Architects | 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





—— ee ————————— 
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Joseph C. Llewellyn Ralpn C. Lieweiyn 
F.A.1 A. 


M.W.S.E,. and A. A 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 

















COUR LL LLL LCL ELL CLOG e COL 





Philip R. Hooton, A.1.A- Edwin Roozen 

Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. 
| 
mg | 
| 
| 


a Archie N. Schaeffer, A.1-A. 
ASSOCIATES OF 


} A. L. PILLSBURY 


ARCHITECT 


Specializing in Bloomington, 
| School Buildings. Illinois. 





———————————— 





| T. MACLAREN | C. Godfrey Poggi 

| Member of the American Institute of Architects om and 

| ARCHITECT William B. Bragdon } 
| ARCHITECTS | 

| 320-322 Hagerman Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. | Elizabeth, New Jersey 














TOOKER & MARSH 
ARCHITECTS 
101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 


i TOURTELLOTTE & HUMMEL 
ARCHITECTS 


311 Failing Building, Portland, Oregon 


Twenty Years of School-house Planning. Scores of Build- 

ings in Oregon, idaho ard Wasn:ngton. Assistance render- 

| ed School Boards from the inception of the Building Pro- 
ject until its completion. 











MALCOMSON & wrcamaorian | 
Architects 


| 1217 Griswold St. 
e — 


Detroit, Mich. 


MORRIS W. MALONEY 
ARCHITECT 

23 Pearl Street 

| SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

| 











“W.H. McLEAN 


ARCHITECT 


713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Specialist in Designing and Planning Of 
School Buildings 





——= aoa. OW 


| KARL D. NORRIS 
| ARCHITECT 


205 Calumet Building Phone 282 | 
EAST CHICAGO = INDIANA | 
Tics _ pcan 











814 Tower Court, Chicago, Illinois 


| Members of the American Institute of Architects 








- ale 
| Edward A. Peterson 





Gilbert A. Johnson 


| PETERSON & JOHNSON 


| Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. 
| ‘ 
|| Sw. American Bank 





JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


Specialists in School House Construction | 
Over Two-Hundred Schools 


198 Jetferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. | 


— s ——————Sanamaa>> eh 


PERKINS, FELLOWS & HAMILTON 


Rockford, Ill. || | 














| IRVING K. POND, C. E., EDGAR MARTIN, A. I.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A. |. Ae 


| M. Am Soc. C. E. 
ALLEN B. POND, F.A. I. A. ALBERT L. LLOYD 


_ POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 
ARCHITECTS 


| 6 North Michigan Avenue, 





CHICAGO, ILL | 


CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 


Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, 


Evansville, Ind. 











[ee oes : <i 


ROBERT J. REILEY | 


ARCHITECT 





12 East 41st St. 


New York, N. Y. 


A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 


ARCHITECT 
OLEAN, N.Y. 





ERNEST SIBLEY, A. I. A. | 
| ARCHITECT 
LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 

PALISADE, NEW JERSEY | 


Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 
races ate cs ae : | 


C. B. J. SNYDER, F.A.1.A. 
CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
Educational Buildings and Equipment 


New York 


185 Madison Avenue - 










STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 
ARCHITECTS 


Equitable Life Building 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 









OREN THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECT | 


| 508 Old Colony Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA 





HENRY H. TURNER 


| Architect, Institutional Specialist 
| Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 





| Frank Upman, A. |. A. Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


| UPMAN & ADAMS 
REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 









Woodward Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 


Architects and Engineers 


3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 
Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating Ventilating. Electrical and Power Engineering 








VERNER, WILHELM & MOLBY 


R. F. SHREVE, Associate 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


Book Building Detroit, Mich. 








EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 
Architects 


| 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to Schoo! Boards 


Edw. J. Wood, A. 1. A. Carleton C. Wood oo | 
I 


Clarksburg, W. Va 


| J.C. WOOD CO. | 
| ARCHITECTS | 
| Specializing in School Buildings 


Licensed in State of Illinois 
CLINTON, |OWA 


| 
| 410 Howes Block 
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/ DOWN 


Repair Bills.’ 


Cut Out the Coupon Below 


HAT constant drain for 

repairs on your school 
buildingscertainly saps away 
your funds! A floor, a wall— 
something is always requir- 
ing labor and materials. How 
can you cut down the loss? 


L. Sonneborn Sons can help 
you. We have long made a spe- 
cial study of the problems of 
keeping buildings in condi- 
tion. We know what to do 
and how to do it at the most 
economical cost consistent 
with sound work. 


We have developed the right 
treatment for each ailment 
your buildings may suffer: 
Lapidolith for making dusty 


cement floors granite-hard; 
Lignophol for hardening 
wood floors; Hydrocide 
Colorless for waterproofing 
brick walls; Cemcoat for pro- 
viding a lasting, hard, wash- 
able, enamel paint surface; 
Sonotint for furnishing a 
durable, velvety, washable, 


flat finish. 


Whatever your upkeep needs 
may be, consult us. Let us act 
as your “building physi- 
cians’. We guarantee satis- 
faction withour products and 
with the saving we can help 
you make on repairs. Send 
coupon below for samples, 
literature and quotations. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue 


New York 






Mail Coupon 
for FREE 
Samples ! 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. S.B.J.2 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, 
demonstration samples and literature 
on: — Lapidolith ; Lignophol 
Sonotint 3 
cide Colorless 
that interest you.) 


mcoat ; Hydro- 
; (Check products 
Name 

Address 

Company 


Position.... 








TRADE MARK 
US. REG. 


Sanymetal in Penn Athletic Club, Philadelphia 


‘Include Them in Your 


Toilet Specifications 


ANYMETAL individual metal toi- 

let and shower compartments 
have become a necessity for school 
buildings. They are as much a part 
of your modern toilet room as the 
plumbing fixtures. They make sani- 
tation a certainty. They are not 
easily marred or defaced. And the 
fact that they are good for the life 
of most any school building makes 
them a genuine investment in dura- 
bility. 


Sanymetal Products for Schools are: 
Toilet, shower, dressing and urinal 
compartments. Corridor and smoke 
screens. Metal doors and wainscot. 
Sanymetal Gravity Hinges. Write for 
New Catalog No. 15. 


The Sanymetal Products Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


1703 Urbana Road 


PARTITIONS 





Toilet ond Office 
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There is an easier, better 
more economical way to clean: 


Oakite Service Men, 
cleaning specialists, are 
located at 
Albany *Milwaukee 
Allentown, Pa. *Minneapolis 


Altoona, Pa. *Montreal 


Atlanta, Ga. Newark 


Baltimore Newburgh, 
Birmingham, N. Y. 
Ala. New Haven 
*Boston *New York 
Bridgeport *Oakland, Cal. 
*Brooklyn *Omaha, Neb. 
Buffalo Philadelphia 
Camden *Pittsburgh 
Charlotte, Portland, Me. 
nN. C. *Portland, Ore. 
*Chicago Providence 
*Cincinnati Reading 
*Cleveland *Rochester 
*Columbus, oO. Rockford 
Dallas Rock Island 
*Davenport *San Francisco 
*Dayton * 
reaver sSeattle ; 
*Des Moines = Louis 1 
*Detroit pringfield, Ill. 
Erie Syracuse 
Flint, Mich, South Bend, 
Fresno, Cal. r Ind. 
*Grand Rapids Toledo 
Harrisburg *Toronto 
Hartford *Tulsa, Okla. 
*Indianapolis Utica 
Jacksonville, Vancouver, 
Fla. B.C. 
*Kansas City Williamsport, 
*Los Angeles Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. Worcester 


* Stocks of Oakite Materials 
are carried in these cities 


This booklet gives the 
facts— 
Write for a copy! 


Blackboards 
Desks 
Chairs 
Lockers 


Swimming tanks 
Floors 

Walls 

Windows 


—also equipment and apparatus in 


Laboratories 
Gymnasiums 
Cafeterias 


And that is by using OAKITE cleaning 
materials and methods. 


With OAKITE you can clean thoroughly 

do a better job— in a fraction of the time 
required ordinarily. Moreover, you will 
find OAKITE perfectly SAFE to use. This 
modern material contains no lye, caustic, 
oxalic acid, ammonia, soap, abrasive, grit, 
or filler. It does not harm skin or fabrics. 
Will not attack metal, wood, or tile in any 
way. One half to one ounce of OAKITE to 


Toilet rooms 
Auditoriums 
Engine rooms 


a pail of warm water will freshen and 
brighten painted walls, posts, ceilings, 
woodwork, or equipment. 


Today more than 18,000 concerns are using 
OAKITE because it pays them todoso. One 
of our service men is near you. Ask to have 
him call and show in a practical way how 
you can save money by using OAKITE for 
all your cleaning; or write for illustrated 
booklet containing formulas and directions. 
No obligation, of course. 


OAKITE IS MANUFACTURED BY 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26-b Thames St., New York, N. Y. (Formerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO.) 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Matertals ana Methods 
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Unit Ventilator with Front Removed 


Note simple construction and accessibility of 
all parts. Entire front of cabinet is removed in 
a few seconds by merely releasing two locks. 
All control devices, with exception of knobs, 
housed within cabinet. Inlet and mixing damp- 
ers arranged for either manual or automatic 
control as desired. 
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Unit Ventilator with 
Front and Fan Assembly Removed 


Entire fan unit assembly may be removed from 
cabinet without loosening any bolts or screws. 
Air filter is housed within the inlet damper as 
shown. All air, before it reaches the fans, is 
cleaned. 
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Fan Unit Assembly 


Here the strong, compact construction of the 
Sturtevant Unit Ventilator is particularly 
noticeable. Fan wheels and motor are sup- 
ported on spring base—all vibration absorbed 
by springs. Fan housings are guided into place 
on bottom of mixing damper assembly. Motors 
for all standard electric currents are inter- 
changeable. 


A NEW 


Unit Ventilator 


of outstanding 
beauty and sup licite 


ITH its fine, pleasing lines, its hand- 

some cabinet of steel and paneled 
front, this new Sturtevant Unit Ventilator 
is, we are confident, the most attractive 
piece of equipment of its type built. 


The standard finish is a dull olive green 
baked-on enamel. French grey, other plain 
colors and lacquer finishes can be furnished 
too. The nickel plated outlet grille and 
polished cove around the base add to the 
distinction of this equipment and are ex- 
clusive Sturtevant features. 


You will find many equally important 
features inside — simplified construction — 
strong, accessible parts—sound Sturtevant 
engineering based on over 60 years of ven- 
tilating experience. A few of these features 
are briefly described at the left. 


Write for Catalog No. 344. It contains complete 
information regarding this new Sturtevant 
Product and much information of especial in- 
terest to architects, engineers, contractors and 
school officials. We would welcome your re- 
quest for a copy. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Atlanta Cleveland Los Angeles St. Louis 
Boston Dallas Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Denver Montreal San Francisco 
Camden Detroit New York Seattle 
Charlotte Hartford Pittsburgh Toronto 
Chicago sa Indianapolis Portland Washington 
Cincinnati Kansas City Rochester 


urievan 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘Unit Ventilator 
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See the World’s Champion Typist give 
demonstrations of speed and accuracy on 
the UNDERWOOD that show why more 
Underwoods are used for teaching type- 
writing in the United States and Canada 
than all other makes combined. 


Also,seethe new Underwood Portable 
with 4 Bank Standard Keyboard, and 
other time-saving Underwood products. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Underwood Building ’ New York City 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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This cAlbert ‘Pick & Company Cafeteria in the Westbury High School, Westbury, N. Y., 7" i : 
shows how informal and attractive a dining room can be 3 es 


4 


An Attractive Cafeteria isan |. = 
Educational Necessity Li 


i 

OOD food, well prepared and attractively served, is a recognized a 
factor in education. The cafeteria has in fact become one of i am 
the major considerations in school planning. | ate OER 

If you wish expert knowledge and advice eee iat) 

on the location, size, equipment and * - 

arrangement of a Cafeteria, our Engi- ie r 5 

neers will provide it willingly and with- : oo | 

out obligation. Their advice will save r ~ ‘ag | 

time, expense and worry for you. And ee 


you will have the further assurance of 
dealing with the country’s foremost 





authorities! : " 
ee ictainaay  &LBERT PICK=CoMpany | 
oend for this ee 90k—O, nterest to is ‘ * ; 
neve ciueiter, Fait adhe oak 703 208-224 W. Randolph Street, CHICAGO | 
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This Book Should be in Your Files— 


The Steel catalog describes a line so complete, so modern, 
so advanced in design and construction that you really 
should keep information about it conveniently at hand. 


Steel Furniture Company seating includes every practical 
modern type for classroom and auditorium. It is always a 
step ahead in design and perfection of construction. Each 
item represents the utmost in value accomplished through 
standardization and large volume. 





The catalog will interest you. Write for it today. 











STEEL FURNITURE CO 


GRAND RAPIDS , MICHIGAN 
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“Just a Few —Standard Line Patterns 
STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO, teorporatea 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Send for New Catalog Showing Complete Lines 








| No. 247 Teacher’s Desk | 


No. 1348 Kindergarten Chair 


No. 1475 Kindergarten Chair 


- Grade Tables All Sizes 


No. 22 Grade Chair 









No. 23 Junior Tablet Arm Chair 





No. 5018 Library Chair No. 99QO Correct Seating Tablet Arm Chair No. 5063 Library Chair 
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Permanent as the schoolhouse . . . 
Sterling meets the most rigid requirements 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is all that its 
trade-marked name implies . .. sterling in 
performance, life-long in service. A quality 
product, developed after more than 43 years 
of specialized experience, 8 years of experi- 
ment, and a 3-year test in public and pri- 
vate schools. Warp-proof, buckle-proof and 
fire-proof ... time-tested and proved... easy 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is to- 
day the nationally accepted school 
blackboard. In 39 states and Canada 
—in better schools everywhere, 
it is in use by preterence. 


STERLING 


<@E> LIFELONG <&&> 


SAAB a: 


to install and with negligible upkeep cost. 
Black, and black all through, witha finer writ- 
ing surface that teachers and pupils appreciate 
quickly. A first cost that is practically its last 
cost appeals to executives in charge of school- 
house budgets. Fully guaranteed by the maker 
and the distributor who sells it. For full de- 
tails write for free sample and catalog 2S. 


Sterling Lifelong Blackboard will 
last as long as the schoolhouse. De- 
cide now to install Sterling, and 
you have made your last Black- 
board choice. 


OARD 


-1925—WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Geographical Globes 


W. C. Globes are specially adapted for school 
use ... on desk or table, or hung from ceil- 
ing. For 45 years unexcelled in mechanical 
construction. Imported lithographed maps. 
Color guaranteed not to fade. Hour circle on 
each to indicate the time anywhere in the 
world. 30 styles and sizes. Write for catalog2G. 


Costello Double Sewed 
Eraser 


Sanitary, easy to keep clean. Reinforced back prevents curling 
up, spreading, or breaking down in use. No “pockets” between 
felts for dust to énter. Nothing but felt 
used in its construction. Noiseless. Works 
better, lasts longer. Chosen by school boards 
everywhere. Guaranteed perfect. Write 


for catalog 2E. (Patented) 


Bacon Standard 
Wall Maps 


Larger than others at same prices. Lith- 

ographed in 9 colors. Machine-mounted 
on heavy cloth backing. Engraved to allow a larger map of each 
country, revised to time of issuing edition, Detail clear and clean. 
Show comparativetime, steamship routes with distances, heights 
of mountain peaks, and principal railroads. Better, but cost 
less. 48 x 41—United Sta:es, Europe, Asia, Eastern and West- 
ern Hemispheres, World, North America, South America, 
Africa. Write for catalog 2B. 


Alpha Dustless Crayon 


Patented 57 years ago. Uniform high quality, 
made of high-grade imported materials in a 
special factory ... no soap, grease or other 
ingredients harmful to blackboards used. 
Durable, dustless, sanitary, writes clean and 
clear. Extra strong. In “hard,” “medium” and 
“soft.” Very economical. Write for catalog 2 A. 
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The Long Island 
Art Table No. 300 


0” x 34”, adjustable top 
24”. Height 30’. One 


general drawer 16” x 16"x2'2". 
Private lockers 16” x 22” x 


instrument lockers 


2%" x 17’ x 4’. 


Years... 


Hard Usage 


Establishes Kewaunee Quality 


The strain of daily use . . . 25 years 
of it, cannot detract from Kewaunee 
long life. For into Kewaunee equip- 
ment is built sturdiness . . . strength 
to withstand everyday abuse. The 
passing of years leads to but reas- 
sured confidence in Kewaunee. Faith 
in any product bearing the Kewau- 
nee label. 


Every detail of the Long Island Art 
Table reflects the Kewaunee Stand- 
ard. Painstaking workmanship 
throughout . . . in joints, drawers, 
and top. Infinite care to prevent 
warping, shrinking and sagging. 
Built entirely of oak . . . at no added 
cost, to give years of service. 


This table has gained recognition 

. . a preference that only a quarter 
of a century of leadership has made 
possible. 


“Kewaunee Means Quality 
In School Furniture” 


Write for Catalog No. 8 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
ART.AND MECHANICAL DRAWING ROOM 


FURNITURE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Economy Plant No.2 
Adrian, Mich. 

















MADE BY 


Fifty years 
of shutting out the 
night and letting 1 


LF. and down—up and down—all 
through the day—every day—for 
more than half a century! 

Such is the record of a famous old 
Hartshorn Shade Roller on the win- 
dow of a quaint New England home. 
It never ruffled a temper by balking— 
never sulked at rolling up or down, 
and even today, the same old roller 
clicks to attention when a hand grasps 
the shade cord. 

Such is the service that Hartshorn has 
built into shade rollers for more than 
sixty years. 

In countless schoolrooms, too, Harts- 
horn enjoys a reputation for perfect 
conduct. School teachers have enough 
legitimate troubles without being 
obliged to discipline unruly shades. 
Ask your dealer to show you Hartshorn 
Shade Cloths in a variety of tints de- 
signed especially for classroom use. 


SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


Established 1860 
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An actual photograph of a 
Hartshorn Roller that has 
seen a full half-century of 
service. Note the tack 
marks showing the number 
of different shade cloths it 
has rolled up and down 
during its long useful life. 


For schoolroom use, Hartshorn 
Shade Cloths mounted on the 
smooth-running Hartshorn Roll- 
er, with No. 86 or No. 87 double 
brackets, have high endorsement. 
The double bracket feature solves 
the ever-important problem ot 
light and air control. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 





A shade is only as good 


as its roller. 


THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
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MOVABLE CHAIR DESK. 
Three Adjustments. 
Rigid, Non-Vibrating Top. 


CU 





SANITARY SCHOOL DESK. 
Noiseless Folding Seat. Semi-Steel Standards. 


SANITARY ADJUSTABLE DESK. 
Adjustable Seat and Top. 
Semi-Steel Standards. 
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TO THE HOME OF PEABODY PRODUCTS 


School 
Office 
and 
+] Classroom 
Furniture 





The home of Peabody Products is a modern plant, operated by an efficient industrial family. Twenty 
years’ experience in the manufacture of high grade School Furniture. Every article sold with a 
guarantee to give complete satisfaction in every respect. “Peabody” service will please you. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Indiana 














TEACHERS’ DESKS—SEVEN PATTERNS. 
Built with Solid Oak Tops. 
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FOLDING CHAIR No. 51. eee aeaeeres eens reer 





NON-TIP FOLDING CHAIR No. 70. 





Form Fitting 5-Ply Veneers. = i yaaa? 
Folds as Flat as a Board. 
PATENTED JAN. 18, 1910. = 
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The Improved “DETROIT 
CHAIR-DESKS” (asillustrated) 
is highly praised by Authorities 
on Modern School Equipment. 


The entire “DETROIT” line 
consists of High School Single 
and Double Unit Tables, Tablet 
Arm Chairs, Kindergarten Tables 
and Chairs and is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration. 


Detailed information on the 
complete line will be furnished 
on request. 





DETROIT SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


a een 


General Offices and Factory, Holly, Mich. 
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OBLIGATION 


SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


of STEEL 


COSTS NO MORE THAN THE 
ORDINARY KIND. 


Samples sent for Free Trial at no 
expense. No obligation. Catalog 
on request. 


ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
2321-23 S. Western Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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— a The Speed 
uracy of an Arrow 


H Your product and selling points por- 
| trayed in pictures arrive in the reader’s 
mind instantly and unmistakably; 
where words most often miss the mark. 


PREMIER ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Ny DESIGNERS @ 814 WINNEBAGO ST. 
iy ENGRAVERS = MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
nt 
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Your Story in Pictures leaves Nothing Untold 
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e Aan Invitation 


A cordial invitation is- 
extended to the members 
of the National Education 
Association to visit us at 
booth No, 244 at the Annual 
Meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence in- 
Dallas, Texas, February 
26,to March 31927. 
A complete exhibit of> 
Modern School Furniture 
will be shown for your 

approval 
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ANNOUNCING 
The Improved Elgin School Table 





N keeping with our 60-year policy of constantly improv- 
ing our products, we announce the following outstand- 
ing improvements to the Standard Elgin School Table: 


1. Numerous betterments on the under frame, 
including metal corner irons and_ other 
strengthening features. 


2. Beautiful 5-ply top—it stays ‘‘put.”’ 
Lacquer finish. 


The Elgin School Table is now, more than ever, a per- 
manent investment and represents a real value. Schools 


the country over are demanding this equipment to meet 
present-day standards in the seating arrangements of 
their first and second grades. 








7001-C 


A portable table, permitting clearing of floer space. 
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SINCE 1867 
DEPT. OF SCHOOL FURNITURE 

u The Derby school units possess 

iH] inerit. Manufactured under the 

° rir : " 
lhompson patents they provide Cor- 
rect seating for every child. Manu- 
factured in a variety of patterns they 

ql meet every school need. Manutfac- 

° tured by Derby they are insured dur- 

| ability and fine workmanship. 

I 

| 

| 

i 
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Earl Thompson, noted orthoped- 
ist, designer of the Derby Correct 
Posture Chair, willattendthe N. EK. A. 
Convention at Dallas. With him will 
be Mr. C. V. Jackson of the Derby 
school seating staff. Messrs. Thomp- 
son and Jackson will be glad to meet 
again their numerous. educator 





friends and to form new friendships 


. . - Class Room, High School, Lancaster, Pa.—Readsboro Furniture. 
among those attending. 


IN SCHOOL FURNITURE YOU WANT DURABILITY, 
COMFORT, AND APPEARANCE. 


IN “READSBORO PRODUCTS” YOU HAVE ALL. 


Adjustable and Two-Unit School Desks and Chairs. Tablet Arm Chairs. 
Portable Assembly Hall Seating in Sections in a wide variety of styles. 
Kindergarten Chairs and Tables, Sand Tables. 

Folding Chairs for every purpose. Umbrella Racks. 


An exhibit of Derby Correct Pos- 
ture School Equipment is planned. 





Inquiries and Orders receive careful and prompt attention. 


P. DERBY & Co. INC. 
Chairmakers for83 years 


READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY 


READSBORO, VERMONT 
SALES ROOMS: 


f 
| 
fl 
| 
fl 
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fl 
lo 
| Hygienic, sanitary. Permits greater freedom, increases 
seating capacity, reduces costs and follows out the 
successful new plan of ‘“‘group instruction.” 

2 Send for free booklet “SEATING EFFICIENCY.” 
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Possessing Merit— e RINEHIMER Bros. Mes Co. 
| ESTABLISHED ELGIN, ILL. 
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ALBANY, NEW YORK NEW YORK CITY,N.Y. 
11 Steuben Street CINCINNATI, OHIO HOUSTON, TEX. 1123 Broadway 
il ATLANTA, GEORGIA S. E. Cor. 3rd and 1112 Preston Avenue PORTLAND, MAINE 
GARDNER, MASS. 55% Luckie Street Walnut Sts. KANSAS CITY, MO. Box 742 
°o BALTIMORE, MD. CLAIRTON, PA. 1513 W. Ninth St. SAN FRANCISCO,CAL. 
714 N. Howard St. 36 Fourth St., North, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 601 Mission Street 
BOSTON, MASS. Wilson Sta. Bathurst Building SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 27 Haymarket Square CLEVELAND, OHIO MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 310 Kensington Road 
a CHARLOTTE, N. C. 308 Prospect Bldg. 235 Sexton Building TRENTON, N. J. 
1900 South Boulevard 206 West State Street 
nr 
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COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
CHAIR DESK 
Back slats adjustable; Height and tilt of top 
adjustable. 
Nos. 1 and 2—$4.95; Nos. 3 and 4—$4.80; 
Nos. 5 and 6—$4.65. 


Dovetailed hardwood drawer $1.50; Swinging 
flush top ink well 15c. 16 
+ 

















See our exhibit 
N.E. A. Convention 
Dallas 
Feb. 26-March 3 


BOOTH No. 621 


* he a 


INDESTRUCTO’S POINTS. 
Seat of proper height. 
All corners rounded. 
Seat saddled to fit body. 
Seat of proper width. 
Seat tilted higher at front. 
Back tipped backward slightly. 
Back curved to fit body. 
Back adjustable in height. 
Back of solid quartered oak. 
. Seat extends slightly under top. 
. Desk height adjustable to child. 
. Desk slant adjustable. 
11 and 12 constitute a Tilting Top. 
13. Curved front feet give same strength and effect 
as separate support. 
14. Desks easily moved for sweeping. 
15. Noiseless, no hinges or swivels. 
16. Arm rest extending backward. 
17. Simplicity—Examine illustration. 
18. Durability—Indestructible steel. 
19. Finish, dull, lasting quality. 
20. Flush top inkwell, noiseless, removable 
21. Box or sliding drawer. 
May be used on either side. 


—- 
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22. Nothing to catch dirt. 
23. Pencil groove on top. 
24. Adjustable. 





COLXIM BIA SOL COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO TAB- 
UPPLY ° LET ARM CHAIR AT $4.25. WITH 

COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO MOORE BROTHERS ~ ProprRiE TORS PERFORATED SHEET STEEL 

TEACHER’S CHAIR AT $3.50 314-344 West I7@ St. INDIANAPOLIS BOOK SHELF 25c EXTRA 
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"LINO" Desks 


Trademark Reg. 


for Teachers 


‘LINO’ Tables 


for Cafeterias | 
are now used in 
many of our 


FINEST SCHOOLS 
No Breakage of Tops 


Quiet and Pleasing 


Sample of Top and 
Fall Particulars 
on Request 
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FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Lincoln Consolidated School—Ypsilanti, Mich. Warren Holmes-Powers Company, Architects 


The Model Desk for Modern Schools 
“UNION” 


Liftop Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk 
A modern design that embraces many practical 
features which time and experience have proved 
entirely correct. 


“Union” Liftop Movable Study 
Chairs represent long experience in 





MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 





The roomy seat and curved back 
form a restful combination. The | 


designing and producing high grade 
furniture for the schoolroom. All 
of the non-essentials have been 
eliminated; simplicity, durability and 
serviceability characterize these 
model pieces of school furniture. 


3 and 4 Study e 
5 and 6 Chairs 9.75 


F.O.B. Factory 











plus or minus adjustment permits 
the writing table to be shifted to or 
from the pupil to accommodate his 
size. The lifting top provides easy 
means of ingress and egress without 
the usual distortion. 

The ‘convenient and 
commodious drawer is 
responsive and is 
equipped with stops 
which prevent falling 
out unexpectedly. The 
tops have that natural, 
permanent slant which experience 
has taught is the proper angle for 


both reading and writing. 


Made In Six Sizes To 
Fit The Different Grades 


A large stock just completed 
for immediate shipment 


Union School Furnishing Co. 
Manufacturers and Distributors of 
High Grade Furniture and Supplies for Schools 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
1034 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl.. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Memphis, Tenn.; DeLand, Fia.; 
Columbus, Ga. 


Our Motto: All School Furnishings 











2814-2842 West 26th St., 





GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 


Chicago, II. 
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Here Is a Desk 


| 
| 
That Will Make Better Schools 


The efficiency of the teacher’s work depends upon 






the degree of intelligent reciprocation on the part of 
the pupils— 
And that reciprocation is determined, to a remark- 
able degree, upon their comfort. 
This Company is pioneering a movement toward 
more correct and comfortable seating. We ask that 
you permit us to place the information before you. 7 
Correct Posture 
Also More Comfortable 
And More Convenient 


The tendency of the average school desk is to force the pupil 
to twist in the seat—to face the light. 

These disadvantages tend toward the development of Spinal 
Curvature, Defective Eyesight and Nervous Disorders. 


Moeser Extended Arm Top 


By the use of the Moeser Extended Arm on National Desks we 
obviate all necessity for the pupil twisting in the seat and facing 
the light in order to secure support for the arm when writing. 

Support for the arm is afforded when pupil is facing the front, 
with full support for the back when writing. Better penmanship is 
a result, with less fatigue and nervous strain. 

This feature tends to foster correct posture, is more comfort- 
able and convenient, and greatly increases the usable writing and 
working surface. 


Supt. W. J. Oak Park i ~ — Schools of A Wonderful Finish 


“The Moeser arm rest on the desks is the best thing that we That Does Not “Scratch” 
have found to insure correct posture, and the pupils assure us 
that the seats are more comfortable and more convenient for 
desk work through the addition of this arm rest. Our Board is 
placing a large order for further installation of this type of 


We have developed a remarkable finish, by which the 
tannic acid in the wood is brought to the surface, bring- 
ing with it the natural color of the wood. The finish is 
developed within the fibre, consequently it cannot wear 


desk.” off nor rub off. 
The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can be furnished with any It has a richer, deeper color and a velvety “feel.” It 
National School Desk. is both “hard” and “elastic”; also transparent. It is very 
We should like to supply you with complete information on this pleasing and will harmonize with any interior finish. 


Woods treated by this process wear longer and retain 
their original finished appearance longer. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. Ask us about it. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON, WISCONSIN 


distinct advance in school seating. Write us for circulars, etc. 
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STRENGTH— 
BEAUT Y— 
COMFORT— 





















It has 
them all 


Viking Standard Finish is 
a rich olive green and it 
is baked on to insure a 
permanent finish. The 
chairs may be had in 
standard design in the fol- 
lowing finishes: Walnut, 
Mahogany and Gold- 
Bronze. 


The “Viking” Indestructible Folding Chair 
costs little more than the ordinary wooden 
chair. 






STURDY FURNITURE 


All “NYB” Tables and Stands are designed and 
built to withstand the most severe usage in the 
classroom. 





Note the sturdy, compact design of our No. 810 
illustrated below. This is a practical and effi- 


No. cient design, provides individual lockers for the 
students, eliminating confusion in the changing 

810 of classes. 

Art Top, oak or pine, 20 x 34 x % inches with an ad- 
justable top 20x 24 inches. 

Table Height of table 30 inches. 
One general instrument drawer 16x 16x 2% 
inches. 


Three private lockers, 16 x 22 x 2% inches. 


Three instrument lockers, 2% 
x 12x4 inches. 

Master-keyed locks if desired. 
Made of oak and finished as 
desired. 

Our standard finish 
is_ three-coat, dull, 
rubbed smooth. 














We solicit the pri- 
vilege of quoting on 
standard as well as 
special equipment. 


Ask for a copy of 
Catalog ‘“‘N.”’ 






New York Blue 
Print Paper 
Company, 
(Wooden Goods Division) 
92-96 Terrace Ave., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














Viking All-Steel Indestructible 





MAPLE CITY STAMPING COMPANY, PEORIA, ILLINOIS. 









Folding Chair 


Ideal for Schools 


The Viking All-Steel Indestructible Fold- 
ing Chair is built to stand up under un- 
usually rough treatment, and misuse that 
is given to folding chairs. 


The Viking is built of 20 gauge Steel 
throughout—is fireproof and cannot be 
bent or sprung out of shape. It cannot 
tip, sway, squeak or rattle and its BALL 
FEET make it noiseless and prevents 
scratching of the finest floors. It is 32% 
inches high when open and the paneled 
seat is 14x 13 inches. 


Comfort has been built into the “Viking” 
Chair and with its inclined back it insures 
perfect comfort, which is not to be found 
in any other folding chair. We have de- 
signed the fibre seat and the full uphols- 
tered seat for those who desire even more 
in comfort. 


Write for further details. 


See our exhibit, N. A. Convention, Dallas 
— Feb. 26th-March ed BOOTH No. 151. 































Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been 
tested by continuous use 
in thousands of schools 

throughout the country. It 

has proved to be efficient, 
in all respects, noiseless, dust- 
less, simple and swift in its 
operation. It is guaranteed to 
clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction — or 
your money will be refunded. 


The Little Giant is operated 
by a Universal motor, adapted 
p 250 to all electric currents; it is 

rice $32. provided with nine feet of 

$ Underwriters’ lamp cord with 
The Little Giant is a mod. Universal plug ready to at- 
ern hygienic device that tach to any convenient lamp 
should be in every school. socket. Strongly made of mal- 
noe aristocrat = leable iron and aluminum, its 
0 ackboard eraser clean- e ° ° 
ers to work in your schon Weight is but eight pounds 
under our guarantee of sat- and it can be shipped by par- 
isfaction. cel post. 
Address Dept. S 
JAMES LYNN CoO., 

14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 
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ENOURAROC 


BLACKBOARD 


ENDURAROC is everlasting — growing 
harder and possessing greater tensile strength 
with age. The process of manufacture is 1} 
regulated by formula so that each and every Hh 4 
slab is identical and does not vary in quality. eH 
ENDURAROC is just as permanent as con- 3: 
crete, brick, slate or other similar building $4 
materials. 


ENDURAROC is made of asbestos fibre, He 2 HE { 
Portland cement and coloring matter united HOHE 
under hydraulic pressure of 3,000 pounds to 33 Hf 
the square inch into dense homogeneous slate 4 tf 
colored sheets % inch in thickness. The pan- 
els then are put through our special surfacing 


Examine EN- 
DURAROCE at 


our exhibit in 
Dallas February 
26th to March 3rd. 


process, to be had only with Rowles’ prod- 
ucts. The finished product, in its various 
treatments, is subjected to more wear than it 
will ever receive in a lifetime of school 
service. 


ENDURAROC is the ideal blackboard for 
any type of school building regardless of 


Let us help you solve 
your blackboard 
problem. Consult cur 


representative, space 
541, at Dallas Feb- 
ruary 26th to March 
3rd. 


size, cost or location. It is fire and water- 
proof, will not warp, bulge, expand or con- 
tract. It is uniform in thickness, light in 
weight, is available in long lengths, easy to 
handle, and cannot be broken by jars or vi- 
brations.s ENDURAROC weighs less than 
one-half as much as slate but is harder and tt ae 
possesses greater tensile strength. HH = Be ' 


ENDURAROC is from every viewpoint ae HH 
the most economical blackboard—not only HH 5 | 
in first cost but in installation expense, trans- $33 + 
portation charges and upkeep. i HH \ 





Write your nearest distributor or direct 
to factory for samples and further informa- i 
tion. oe Hf 


DISTRIBUTED BY on 4 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., 
565 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Metropolitan School Supply F. er Williams Brick Clark Building Material Co., 


Jackson, Miss. ih 33 j 
oe Building, wm. s.§ Hy HB : iq 
Atlanta, G -_S. Seng, 3 H 

eee. 304 Builders Exchange, #3 q 
San Antonio, Tex. 33 
O. B. Marston Supply Co., re { 
337 W. Washington St., +t | 
Phoenix, Arizona. +f 


S. W. Nichols Company, 
Dallas, Texas. 


0., 
Muskogee, Okla. 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., 
923 K Street, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


General Seating Co., 
1900 South Blvd., 


The Geo. A. Draut Company, 
Charlotte, N. Car. 


Amarillo, Tex. 


H. S. Crocker Company, Inc., D. E. Fryer & Company, 
723 S. Hill Street, 1105 Second Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Seattle, Wash. 


Cress & Co., Inc., 
96-98 Front St., 
Portland, Oregon. 


Anderson Currie Co., ti } 
Saskatoon, Sask., Can. Winnipeg, Man., Can., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E .W).A.ROWLES CO, 


M'FRS-SCHOOL F cS 
2345-51 SO.LA auES an ute 
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ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 





THE ‘‘ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 
tion to modern hygienic school room seating. A beautiful 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of class room service. 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. The broad, 
massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 
will never pull loose. 


February, 1927 





Made in three sizes 

Large No. 
Medium 
Small 


600, illustrating 
Size “A” Desk, Open 
Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 
Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. Book box chair seat are 
independently adjustable. This is a distinctive feature and makes 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 
ments of each pupil. 


The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 
Study Desk, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk and the Arlo 
Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Office and Factory 


VUL-COT is solid at sides and bottom — 
so that even the smallest particles cannot 
sift through onto the floor. Vul-Cot can- 
not dent or bend; cannot split or break; 
will not scratch fine furniture. Three out 
of five who buy equipment for schools and 
offices specify Vul-Cot. Guaranteed for five 
years—many have been in service for thirty. 
At stationery and school supply houses! 


VUL-COT 


-the standard waste basket 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmington, Del., U.S.A. Offices in principal cities 





Arlington Heights, III. 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 
comfort. 








DUSTLESS 


CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


This is the new H - W Sani- 

tary Pedestal Desk Set which 

is causing favorable comment 
among educators. 


The H-W line of School 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 





PROMOTES SANITATION AND PROTECTS HEALTH 


HIS Sanitary Pedestal Desk Set, the latest development of our Research Laboratory, 
simplifies sweeping, promotes sanitation, and thereby protects the health of pupils. 
This modern desk, made in both adjustable and stationary types, will interest every- 
one concerned with practical seating. This desk is but one of the many patterns in 
our popular line of school-seating equipment which will be on exhibition at Booths 
228-234, 329-335, in the Automobile and Manufacturers’ Building, Fair Park, Dallas, 
Texas, during the National Education Association Convention from February 26 to 
March 3. We cordially invite your inspection. 





Our seating experts will be glad to tell you more about this 

Sanitary Pedestal Desk Set and to suggest helpful seating 

plans. The nearest H-W warehouse will send a man to 
you without cost or obligation. 


The advantages of this desk and many 


other school units are described in our 
new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 


for a copy. 


| e 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


801 East 7th Street 











Baltimore, Maryland 113 West Conway Street Los Angeles, California 
Boston 45, Massachusetts Winter Hill New York, New York 516 West 34th Street 
Display Floor, 174 Portland Street 
Buffalo, New York Wells and Carroll Streets 


Chicago, Illinois 2653 Arthington Street 
Display Floor, 439 Railway Exchange Building San Francisco, California 737 Howard Street 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 244 South 5th Street 
Portland, Oregon 148 North 10th Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 1310 West 8th Street St. Louis, Missouri 6th and O’Fallon Streets 







CAO ® 
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If the pump’s right 
the heating is also 


Experience shows that wherever a vacuum steam 
heating system is installed, a system that comprises 
the best obtainable boiler, radiation and other parts, 
there also will you find the Jennings Vacuum Heat- 
ing Pump. 

This is to be expected. The school executive who 
would insist on quality in a boiler would, for the same 
reason, specify a Jennings Pump for removing the 
condensation and air from the return line. And he 
would thereby make good heating a certainty. By 
promoting unrestricted circulation to all parts of the 
system, irrespective of weather conditions, boiler 
pressure, or method of firing, the Jennings Pump 
assures better heating at substantial economies. 


The St. Leo High School shown above is but one 
of many hundred schools where Jennings Pumps are 
depended on for Jennings benefits. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


So. Norwalk Connecticut 









CENTER,—The new St. Leo High School, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Mr. Joe W. McCarthy, Architect, and 
John R. O’Connor, Builders, Chicago, Ill. 


AT RIGHT AND LEFT,—Motor-driven Jennings 

Vacuum Heating Pumps for removing the con- 

densation and air from the return line of the 
heating system. 


Branch Sales Offices: Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Boston, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Miami, Min- 
neapolis, New Orleans, New York, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Rich- 
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In Fhis Age 


of Speed and Rapid Change, the problem of the edu- 
cator is a severe one. He must resort to every aid 
which will prevent waste and promote efficiency. 


No single school equipment has ever accomplished 
more in this direction than STANDARD ELEC- 
TRIC TIME SERVICE, for it produces the follow- 
ing marked improvement in any school. First, it 
provides a uniform, accurate time system through- 
out the building. Second, it automatically rings the 
program bells on predetermined schedules, exactly 
synchronized with the clock system. Third, it pro- 
motes punctuality and individual efficiency on the 
part of both pupils and teachers. 


A Standard Electric Time System is an excellent 
investment for any school. In fact, it is really an 
essential for the proper conduct of a school, under 
present conditions. 
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The Attendance Problem in Evening Schools 
G. L. McCulloch, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Jackson, Mich. 


Everyone who has had anything to do with 
the management of evening schools realizes that 
the question of how to prevent losses is a serious 
one. The statistics of a large school system 
published several years ago, showed that six per 
cent of their evening-school students did not 
return after enrollment; that fifty per cent did 
not attend more than one fourth of the sessions, 
and that not more than twenty-five per cent 
completed their several courses. This may be 
an extreme case, but it is probable that most 
evening schools in the United States have a 
somewhat similar experience. Such a mortal- 
ity seems appalling. These people had a serious 
purpose in enrolling in evening classes. Most 
of them had an ambition to fit themselves for 
greater usefulness, and consequent larger re- 
muneration, in the industrial and_ business 
world. Many of them desired to improve their 
minds and to acquire a higher culture. All 
thought the evening schools offered them some- 
thing very much worth while. If this is true, 
how can we explain such heavy losses as those 
indicated above ? 


The Reasons for the Losses 

It is easy to account for some of the losses 
from evening-school classes. Many enroll with 
only the vaguest idea of what it will cost in 
time and effort to attend evening classes regu- 
larly. Others attempt work for which they 
have little capacity or preparation. Still others 
find that their social or business obligations 
seriously interfere with regular attendance. 
Some of these conditions the evening schools 
can do much to meet. Others present inherent 
and perhaps inescapable difficulties. Take the 
case of the young woman who has an ambition 
to fit herself for an office position. She is per- 
haps a salesgirl, or a factory worker, and has 
long envied the typist or stenographer who 
works in the manager’s office. The evening 
school seems to offer an opportunity to prepare 
her for advancement. With high hopes she en- 
rolls and takes up her studies. After a few 
nights’ attendance, as she is about to get herself 
ready to start to school, some of her young 
friends come in to spend the evening. She can 
either excuse herself and attend her classes, or 
she can stay home and entertain her callers. It 
is probable she will do the latter. At the next 
session she resumes attendance at her classes, 
but she has lost a lesson, which is more or less 
discouraging. A few evenings later her best 
young man calls her up to tell her he has tickets 
to a popular show. She again can do one or the 
other of two things: Refuse the invitation and 
attend her classes, or make another break in 
her attendance with still further loss of con- 
tinuity and interest. A few interruptions from 
these or other causes and the evening school’s 
records show another loss. 

Again, most evening-school students have 
already done a day’s work, many of them an 
exacting day’s work, when the time to start to 
evening classes arrives. It is a severe drain 
upon their physical resources to go out in all 
kinds of weather two or three evenings a week 
to spend two hours or more in severe mental 
application. There is a limit to _ physical 
endurance and many of those who enroll in 
evening schools soon realize that they are mak- 
ing too great a demand upon their strength and 
as a consequence must drop out. 


Many enroll in evening school classes without 
an adequate conception of character of work 
involved in the subjects undertaken. A man 
who left school ten or twelve years ago in the 
fourth or fifth grade discovers he has made a 
mistake, when he attempts to learn bookkeeping 


or algebra. It may be said that the mistake is 
made in allowing those apparently lacking in 
preparation to attempt certain subjects. But, 
there is only one way to find out whether anyone 
can pursue a given subject with profit and that 
is, if he is really interested, to let him try it. 
He may succeed in spite of apparently insur- 
mountable obstacles. He is certainly entitled 
to an opportunity. 


Encouraging Regularity of Attendance 

Evening schools have been conducted in this 
city for the past sixteen years. The enrollment 
has grown from about four hundred to an aver- 
wge of over seventeen hundred for the last four 
years. During this period the population of 
the school district has probably doubled. Each 
year we have had steady losses throughout the 
term. Each year we have sought to learn the 
causes and remove them as far as possible. Our 
teachers are selected with a view to special fit- 
ness for evening-school work. Two thirds of 
them are successful day school teachers, while 
one third are drawn from outside sources. Per- 
haps one half of the latter have had public- 
school teaching experience. All of them realize 
that vital, foreeful, friendly teaching consti- 
tutes the best means of preventing losses. We 
do all we can to encourage regularity of attend- 
ance and continuance to the end of the course 
on the part of all who enroll. 

To throw some additional light upon this 
problem we endeavored last spring to ascertain, 


as far as possible, the point of view of those_ 


who had dropped out. A circular letter was 
prepared and sent to all who had discontinued 
attending evening school classes. Among other 
things the letter said, “We want to find out just 
why our students stop coming to night school 
after starting. We want the real reason, or 
reasons, if there is more than one. If you 
think the fault is ours, do not hesitate to tell 
us so. We shall not be offended. We want to 
learn how to have a better night school. 

Now, will you kindly answer these two ques- 
tions: 

1. Why did you stop coming to night school ? 

2. What can we do to make our night school 
better for those who attend it?” 

In order to make it as easy to reply as pos- 
sible, a stamped addressed envelope was en- 
closed, and instructions were given that the back 
of the sheet might be used and that no one need 
sign his name. One hundred twenty-five replies 
were received, of which ten were oral. Some of 
the replies were very brief, a few of consider- 
able length. Fourteen letters were returned as 
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not being delivered. These probably repre- 
sented removals from the city. 

Taken as a whole, the replies were most en- 
couraging. Only thirteen expressed dissatis- 
faction with the instruction or the content of 
the courses offered. A number of these con- 
tained valuable suggestions. Especially note- 
worthy was the general spirit of cordial com- 
mendation of the teaching and the teachers in 
answer to the second question. Space does not 
permit quotation after quotation to substantiate 
this statement. Forty-one answers to the first 
question said their work interfered with further 
attendance, while nine gave the pressure of other 
engagements, social, business, or domestic, as 
the principal cause of discontinuing evening- 
school work. Twenty-seven stated that sickness 
prevented attendance, while seven gave sickness 
in the family as the reason. Thirteen were re- 
ported definitely as having removed from the 
city, and seven found attending evening school 
beyond their physical powers. “Marriage,” 
“irregular attendance,” and “no one to come 
with,” were the few remaining causes. 


Despite the fact that the writers were given 
the privilege of anonymity, a large majority of 
those replying signed their names. It is prob- 
able that the replies accurately indicated what 
seemed to the writers the outstanding causes of 
withdrawal from the evening school classes. 
Doubtless in many cases there were other con- 
tributing causes, but it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that from these replies we may learn the 
principal reasons why evening school attendance 
falls off so greatly. 


But merely to ascertain the facts as herein 
stated does not discharge our responsibility. 
These facts may be true, but they probably do 
not comprise the whole truth. It is entirely 
conceivable that counteracting agencies miglit 
have been employed to prevent so great a mor- 
tality. A greater interest in the work of the 
evening schools, a keener realization of value 
received, the consciousness of objectives actu- 
ally attained may well have operated to keep 
many in school in spite of what seemed to be 
serious obstacles. Not long ago a teacher of 
bookkeeping in an eastern evening school stated 
that he had not lost a student from any of his 
classes for several years. This man unques- 
tionably brings something to his classes greatly 
lacking in the average evening school. It may 
be asserted with entire confidence that with 
better teaching, better adaptation of subject 
material to individual needs, a more attractive 
social environment, and a more sympathetic 
understanding and genuine human interest on 
the part of the teacher, the losses we have he- 
come accustomed to regard as inevitable may be 
materially reduced. 


The Unit System of Ventilation 


Paul G. W. Keller, Superintendent, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Since the recent investigations, and reports 
on these investigations, the old subject of venti- 
lation is again “in the pan.” The so-called 
modern systems of large fan units did not, after 
all, give the best results. Air, heated by coils 
in a large chamber in one part of the building 
and forced through long conduits, through the 
various rooms, seemed to have lost its vital 
qualities. I say “seemed” advisedly, for 
whether it only seems to lack vitality or actu- 
ally does lack it is the crux of the question. 
At any rate, the latest reports on the subject 
seem to indicate that direct-to-the-room-from- 
outside ventilation systems have the better of 
the argument to date. 


Note: This article deals with the Unit Sys- 
tem of Ventilation as installed in the new senior 
high school of Eau Claire, Wisconsin.—Editor. 





In line with this thought and for the sake of 
greater economy of installation and upkeep, the 
board of education of Eau Claire, upon advice 
of the engineers, Rose and Harris of Minneap- 
olis, and of the architect, E. J. Hancock of Eau 
Claire, and the superintendent, decided te in- 
stall the unit system of ventilation. 

The building is ventilated through three dis- 
tinct units; the auditorium from a large fan 
unit in the top of the tower at the entrance of 
the building; the gymnasium, showers, locker 
rooms, and dressing rooms by six units attached 
tc the two side walls of the gymnasium; the 
rooms by single unit ventilating machines in 
each room. 

The air for the auditorium is taken in at a 
point above the roof and is heated by a large 


coil unit and sent through sheet metal conduits 
(Concluded on Page 144) 
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Problems of the Superintendent 


Nearly all the books and magazines that ap- 
pear in print deal with large schools. Even 
though the author may give it a heading that 
applies to a small school, it will be found on in- 
vestigation, that he has in mind what is termed 
a small high school in a thickly populated state 
and that, in the middle west, it would likely be 
one of the largest in the state. To my mind the 
small school of the west and middle west pre- 
sents an acute problem that will need more 
attention in the years immediately ahead. 

This condition will be made more apparent to 
observers if note is made of events of the last 
few years. The northwest states have suffered 
crop failures and readjustments since about the 
close of the war, taken as a whole. Added to 
this has come the sweeping epidemic of bank 
failures, making the financial problem acute. 
Since all support comes from the taxpayers 
there is a tendency to retrench, that may grow 
out of proportion to the real need for it. 

The whole problem resolves itself into four 
fields or captions. It may be handled under 
these: I, The Superintendent and the School 
Board; II, The Superintendent and _ the 
Faculty; III, The Superintendent and the 
Community; IV, The Superintendent and the 
School. These overlap as do all fields, since the 
superintendent is an important factor in each. 

I—The Superintendent and the School Board 

Presuming that the superintendent changes 
locations he usually comes into the new position 
with the best wishes of the board for his success. 
However, it will likely spell success or failure 
for him in the end, if his attitude is different 
than was expected of him. Those of us who 
have gone through this experience realize that 
there is seldom a board that is unanimous on 
any question. For a while all seems peaceful 
but the usual neighborhood strifes are fully 
represented on the board. They are not apt to 
show until some decision has been made that in 
some way affects a faction. Of course, boards 
are unwilling to admit this condition but it 
exists, nevertheless. 

The first thing, then, for a new superintend- 
ent is to take an inventory of the board. He 
will have to get the individual viewpoint of 
each member and then the collective viewpoint 
of the board as a whole. These are far from 
identical. It is not uncommon to have a 
majority of the board favorably impressed with 
a program or a move and to have one member 
block the whole process either by ugly personal 
tactics or by the fact that some personal relation 
such as debtor and creditor causes other mem- 
bers to withdraw their support. 

This, without doubt, is about the most per- 
plexing problem because it has to be solved almost 
before the new man has met any other people. 
It is, therefore, difficult for him to determine 
whether these people represent a cross section 
of the community as a whole or whether it 
happens, through indifference, or other cause, 
merely to be the group in authority. 

He must then determine what part of the 
school is overdeveloped and what part is 
neglected, determine the proper amount of em- 
phasis to place upon his recommendations. 
decide who may or may not control some board 
members from the outside and learn the per- 
sonal habits of the men that may influence 
them. This must be done because every board 
prides itself on having done more than any 
previous board. It rarely ever stops to weigh 
the merits. An example of this will suffice. T 
made a purchase of an article that cost $30 once 
and the president of the board, who was in favor 
of it, said to me there would be a good deal of 
criticism and I asked the reason, pointing out 
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to him that over $400 had just been spent more 
or less foolishly. He agreed but said that pur- 
chase bought something people can see when 
they drive by and what I bought merely helped 
the school. 

This leads to an early decision as to whiy 
the group in charge is in charge. Do they 
merely want to “run” things because of tlic 
thirst for power so in evidence in the smal! 
town, or have they other and better motives? 
Having determined all the foregoing questions 
to his satisfaction, it is up to the superintend- 
ent to decide how much he can do without con- 
sulting his board, how much catering to it he 
must do, and how much opposition he can suc- 
cessfully incur. Often a little opposition from 
the board is a very good thing in the end, both 
for the superintendent and the school. 

A glance at school elections will be enlighten- 
ing. I have seen communities turn out better 
for a school board election than for any other 
election in the year. I have seen them where 
only the five board members and the clerk cast 
votes to perpetuate themselves in office. Either 
ease is bad. The first is too critical and too apt 
to make a small issue overshadow the real 
school. The second shows ecivie death. Re- 
gardless of how well a board has done it should 
not be left without interest. Of course, back 
of these conditions must be the cause. Often 
where few votes are cast it is because people do 
not wish to stir up the strife incident to run- 
ning a new candidate. 

Thus far this may seem as all adverse criti- 
cism. It is merely an attempt to point out the 
pitfalls ahead. If they do not exist there should 
be general thanksgiving on the part of those 
eoneerned. As a rule some of them do. I have 
had boards that were too optimistic and granted 
too much on my recommendation. I have had 
them too suspicious of every move made in the 
office and I have had them part way between, 
honest, fair, and yet entirely out of their field 
on a school board. A successful stockman or 
lumberman or banker is not necessarily a good 
board member. Withal it may be said from my 
experience that there is no substitute for intelli- 
gence. The higher the general tone of the 
board the more likely it is to be fair and to do 
the thing that in the end will bring the largest 
returns. As to who should comprise a board T 
feel that is not for any superintendent to die- 
tate. 

II—The Superintendent and the Faculty 

When all is said and done the faculty will be 
found to be the biggest problem of the superin- 
tendent. With the proper kind of teachers who 
will work for a program and who will stand for 
a school as a unit almost anything within 
reason may be accomplished. I have always 
appealed to teachers to keep school gossip 
among themselves and to subordinate persona} 
differences. Perhaps my appeal might he 
summed up in the caution, be professional. To 
those in larger places this seems needless but it 
is vital in the small town. Usually the first de- 
terring move comes through gossip destroying 
the faculty. When factions, groups, dissatisfied 
board members and busy bodies, in general, can 
find an opening in the faculty through which 
they can enter their propaganda they have 
driven the first wedge between success and 
failure. 

Tt will often require all the tact and ability 
a superintendent can muster to secure elections 
and rejections according to merit. Then it is 
often not done. Too often the man or woman 
who fits into the groove already dug by the com- 
munity is the one kept and the one who should 
have been kept is let go. Many times I have 
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had people express their regrets for years after- 
ward. 


In my experience as a superintendent prac- 
tically every teacher who has worked with me 
has been one who has been a credit to the insti- 
tution. I have had few who were not loyal, pro- 
fessional, and capable. I have practically 
always chosen them, yielding only in the inter- 
ests of harmony. I have followed the rule to 
yield on small points and to fight for big ones. 
It has been very true that relationships, church 
affiliations, and outside politics have figured in 
the minds of boards. As a rule, however, these 
have been used to strengthen rather than to 
weaken. The most dangerous one that I have 
found is factionalism in the board itself, often 
causing compromises that have lowered the 
value of the teaching force but have done it 
without any knowledge on the part of the indi- 
vidual concerned. 


My first move is to strengthen the faculty. 
As a rule teachers who have stirred up the least 
opposition are considered best and are retained 
because there is no opposition. As soon as the 
most glaring misfits are disposed of and the re- 
maining teachers are awakened to a new, defi- 
nite program there will be the task of selecting 
new teachers. It has been my experience that 
it is difficult to get experienced teachers that 
are really good to come to small towns. I have, 
therefore, tried to get the best inexperienced 
young teachers I could find for the salary the 
board would pay and have practically run a 
second normal school. It has taken lots of my 
time and patience but they have the enthusiasm, 
the new ideas, and the desire to make good and 
I feel more is accomplished with them than with 
a mediocre teacher who is merely filling the 
place. 


Last of all comes the superintendent himself. 
If he is not careful he will get into a rut, or if 
inclined to he ambitious he will wear himself 
out fighting for his program. If we will sub- 
merge our personalities we may stay for years, 
have few enemies and have few friends of value. 
If we will work for better things we may be 
overworked. Outside of school I am at present 
secretary of three public organizations, treas- 
urer of two, and have often been called upon to 
fill in other places when emergencies have 
arisen. If possible, my wife is even more busy. 
On top of this I shall give what is about an 
average day, sometimes less, often more. From 
actual record kept by me one day I made 52 
decisions wherein I decided for the faculty or 
students something that had to be positively 
approved or disapproved, had three visitors, 
seven students came for individual help, wrote 
six letters, taught three classes, had two play 
practices, and visited two classes. 


The real issue in the above is not in the 
amount of work done. It is more the fact that 
in order to do all this the superintendent is so 
completely swamped that many important 
things are necessarily neglected. He neglects 
his reading, his social obligations, his recrea- 
tion and his health. He has to be content with 
part of what he sets out each year to do. This 
is not even the big problem. The real danger 
is that he will soon feel that he is so busy with 
these small town things and with doing them in 
a small town way that he has, like the hero in 
The Great Stone Face, become like what he has 
associated with and will let his initiative die. 
There is real danger of this. Those living in 
the larger places are inclined to discriminate 
against us and to treat us with little considera- 
tion. If we are not extremely careful we de- 
velop the much known “inferiority complex.” 
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I will illustrate as follows: Not long ago a 
very desirable large town superintendency was 
open. I met the president of the board, a den- 
tist. He immediately informed me that he felt 
I was competent to handle it in a first class 
manner and that le even felt I was better than 
most of the candidates but that they thought 
they must not hire anyone from a small place. 
He named several others, known to me, who xre 
very good men and who were applicants. Ile 
said the same thing applied to them. A glance 
at the directory will show that the men in small 
towns ten years ago are still in towns about tlie 
size of those in which they started. This is 
detrimental both to the small town system and 
to the man. 

Il1I—The Superintendent and the Community 

Some communities have keen and wholesome 
interest in the teachers working there and 
make their acquaintance early and do many 
things to make life pleasant for them. Others 
almost ignore them. I have worked where 
there was a deliberate attempt te have every 
teacher invited out to Sunday dinner the first 
Sunday of the school year and where every 
inember of the faculty was invited to some home 
for holiday dinners, if in town. The men were 
included in the commercial club and all were 
invited to every social function, such as card 
clubs, ete. I have also lived in communities 
where in the space of three years not more than 
five or six homes ever extended an invitation to 
teachers. Girls have come to our house, almost 
in tears because they were so lonely, and the 
men have drifted into pool halls and have lost 
their real professional tone. 

It is easy to see which community gets the 
most out of its teachers. Being human, teach- 
ers will act that way in spite of training. If 
they have made an honest attempt to take their 
place and have tried to work in church and 
have been rebuffed when they are new and 
lonely, they will drift away and eventually leave 
town. Some places they are, as one man told 
me, not expected to get out of the beaten path 
of the stranger for the first seven years. In 
other places all community life is automatically 
passed over to them and they are buried beneath) 
it. 

The superintendent has a difficult field if 
either of the above conditions prevails in the 
extreme. If he is not a part of the community 
he cannot do-his best. If he is constantly 
handicapped by too much reserve or too much 
freedom and lack of real appreciation of his 
problem, he cannot bring the best results to the 
community. This assuming that he is himself 
an average man developed along social as well 
as professional lines. 

IV—The Superintendent and the School 

Coming directly to the school itself, any 
superintendent could figure it out if he knew the 
other three. The children who come to the 
school will be exactly what the homes of the 
community can be expected to produce. If the 
other three problems, taken in reverse order— 
the community, which includes the home. 
faculty, present and past, the previous superin- 
tendent—have all been what they should be, all 
things will go well. The children will know 
their place, things will be ready to start, teach- 
ers will cooperate, and a proper board will be 
chosen. 

If all forces that tend to destroy the working 
of an institution are free to spend themselves 
within the school, he has a big task. I have 
taken over schools where it had previously been 
necessary to have two or three extra board meet- 
ings a month to decide quarrels between the 
superintendent and the teachers or pupils. The 
president of the board recently told me he was 
surprised that in my three vears here only one 
teacher had been dropped and that there had 
never been a bit of friction. He said he could 
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not understand it, saying previous to this not 
more than one or two teachers had been re- 
tained. 

It must be decided early whether all enter- 
prises that are being carried on, are the proper 
ones for the school and if proper whether effort 
and support are wisely proportioned. Having 
decided the habits of the community, the super- 
intendent must make out his plans and work 
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towards a definite end. He r:ust know how far 
he can go in changing things and in inaugu- 
rating new moves. 

Every school, regardless of how well it has 
been handled, has three fields that must be con- 
stan#ly improved upon. They are scholarship, 
morals, and social life, and, as a rule, come in 
about that order of importance. Under scholar- 
ship must come the effort to keep up good stand- 
ards, to avoid getting into a rut educationally. 
Teachers must be awake, scholarly, prepared 
and willing to challenge the youth rather than 
to satisfy it. 

Socially we will find the most extremes. 
Everything may be dancing or it may be 
athletics. It may be cards. It is not so much 
what it is as how it is handled. In some schools 
athleties is the tail that wags the dog. Money 
for it is taken from the textbook and lunch 
fund. It is merely a question of a successful 
team rather than a good school. Unless these 
unwise social customs are curbed, the small 
school may find itself without them in the read- 
justment problem. 


It is not to be expected that communities will 
be much different from one year to another but 
in the space of four to eight or ten years they 
do change greatly. When the present depres- 
sion passes, schools will be different than now 
when all the deterring forces are at work. 
Tlowever, these are vital problems and need the 
attention of boards and superintendents, not in 
conflict but in sympathy. This offers an excel- 
lent field for study and a fruitful field for work. 


Bus Transportation Dangers 
D. E. Wiedman, Bellingham, Wash. 


In this day of traffic congestion and rapid in- 
crease in the number of motor vehicles, the 
problem of “safety” among school children be- 
comes a more and more important problem. 
This is true not alone in the centers of popu- 
lation, but also in practically all rural districts, 
especially where children must traverse the pub- 
lie highways. Added to this problem has come 
the consolidation of school districts, with its 
attending problem of bus transportation for 
school children. This is the time that safety 
teaching should be a part of every school pro- 
gram, with especial emphasis placed upon the 
problem of safety relative to bus transportation. 
This teaching should include a number of 
various instructions to the children, which the 
following are most important: 

1. Instruction should be given relative to 
safety while collecting at the designated “stops” 
of the bus. Traffic regulation requires that 
pedestrians walk against the traffic. This should 
be followed by the children, and if it is neces- 
sary to cross the public highway to the “stop” 
place, the pupil should come to a full stop and 
look both ways before crossing to the designated 
spot. Much of the dangers are attendant upon 
pedestrian traffic upon the highways and inten- 
sive instruction relative to this should be given 
the children. 

2. Crowding’ in getting on the bus is a source 
of danger and should be an item of instruction 
and regulation. Children are prone to stand 
close to the edge of the pavement and to vie 
with each other in an effort to be “first on the 
bus.” This is liable to result in pushing, with 
the probability that some child may be shoved 
forward and thrown into the path of the on- 
coming bus. 
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3. The dangers of projecting arms, heads, 
legs, and other portions of the body constitute 
still another item and the bus regulations 
should include positive instruction that no por- 
tion of the child’s body shall be outside the bus. 
If the bus is equipped with windows, these win- 


dows should be guarded with definite rail bars 
to prevent exposure on the part of the children. 

4. Shoving, pushing, and jostling while in 
the bus constitute another danger and should be 
guarded against. These acts on the part of the 
pupils, combined with the motion of the bus, 
especially in crowded conditions, constitute a 
source of physical injury as well as great incon- 
venience to the pupils while in transit. 

5. The crossing of railroad tracks, street car 
tracks, and through traffic highways is still an- 
other souree of danger. Although this is cov- 
ered in part by the state traffic regulations, 
great care should be taken to employ only com- 
petent, careful drivers who have had definite 
instruction to come to a full stop before cross- 
ing railways, or entering upon through traffic 
highways. 

6. Perhaps the greatest danger attends the 
unloading of children returning home at the 
close of the afternoon session. “School is out,” 
release has come from the day’s duties, exuber- 
ance is present and the urge of energy with it 
increases the danger. Groups of children un- 
loading from the bus should be taught to de- 
scend and remain at the side of the highway 
until the school bus has driven away far enough 
to give a clear vision of traftic before the chil- 
dren cross or begin to travel upon the highway. 
Although there is no regulation which can 
compe! traffic upon the highway to cease while 
children are being unloaded, ‘t greatly lessens 
the danger if each school bus should carry 
printed signs upon the front and rear of the 
bus such as the ones used in our district, read- 
ing thus: 


“SCHOOL BUS, PASS CAREFULLY” 


This article is written to impress upon the 
minds of teachers, bus drivers, and principals 
the dangers attending bus transportation and 
the importance of instruction in safety, espe- 
cially school 
children, 


regarding transportation of 





The Problem of State Sources of School Revenue 


The States Must Solve the Problem 

Out of every $100 provided for public 
schools in the United States during the year 
1924, approximately $17 came from state funds, 
$10 from county funds, and $73 from local 
funds. In some states the local unit is the 
town. In Louisiana it is the parish (county). 
But in the great majority of our states it is the 
school district. It is not the purpose of the pres- 
ent article to point out the evils resulting from 
the district system. This has been done by 
every thoughtful student of school administra- 
tion and every farseeing educational leader 
since the days of Horace Mann to the present 
time. It has been shown that no matter how 
much schoo! revenues, school burdens, and edu- 
cational opportunities may be equalized by sub- 
stituting for the school district some larger 
unit, such as the county, no great progress to- 
ward equalization can ever be made until the 
individual states assume whatever degree of 
responsibility is necessary for evening out exist- 
ing inequalities. There is little reason for 
believing that in the immediate future the 
national government can be expected to solve 
the educational difficulties of the states. At 
the present time, therefore, we would seem to 
be justified in asserting that the solution must 
come from the states themselves. 


From the standpoint of the state the remedy 
is two-fold: 1. Vastly increased school revenues 
must be provided. 2. The antiquated, unscien- 
tific, and unjust methods of apportioning state 
aid now employed by the majority of our states 
must be supplanted by methods of apportion- 
ment based upon sound political, economic, and 
edueational principles. Although recognizing 
that this second phase of the remedy is fully 
as important as the first, it is necessary to limit 
present consideration to the question: from 
what sources shall our states derive their school 
funds? It is the author’s purpose in the present 
article to consider those sources of school reve- 
nue which have been in the past and are still 
most commonly employed for providing state 
school funds. In a subsequent article he will 
give an account of certain newer types of state 
school taxes and show the extent to which they 
are being utilized. 

Three Major Sources of State School Revenue 

Taking the United States as a whole, three 
sources exceed all others in importance as pro- 
ducers of state school funds, namely, permanent 
state public school endowments, appropriations, 
and taxes. In 1924 out of every $100 provided 
for publie schools, $17.10 was furnished by state 
funds. Of this $17.10, taxes and appropriations 
provided $16.30; state permanent school funds, 
together with all state miscellaneous sources, 
furnished only $0.80. 

As might be expected, our states vary greatly 
as to the sources which they employ for provid- 
ing state revenues and as to the extent to which 
any particular type of source is used. Some 
states levy no state school tax. Others make 
little use of appropriations. Still others make 
little use of permanent funds. How widely the 
relative importance of these three classes of 
funds varies from state to state may be easily 
shown. In 1921, about 24 per cent of the entire 
revenue furnished by state funds in Minnesota 
was derived from the income of the state per- 
manent school fund. In the same year Massa- 
chusetts derived only 69%, and Tennessee only 
5% of all state school moneys from the income 
of permanent funds. Again, in the year under 
consideration, taxes and appropriations pro- 
vided approximately 766% of state school funds 


I—Traditional State Sources 
Fletcher Harper Swift, Berkeley, Calif. 


in Minnesota, 94% in Massachusetts, and 95% 
in Tennessee. It should perhaps be emphasized 
that these percentages refer to the proportion 
of the revenues furnished by the state alone and 
not to the total school revenue derived from 
both state and local sources. From this pre- 
liminary discussion of these three major sources 
we may now turn to a somewhat more detailed 
consideration of each. 
State Permanent School Funds 

Of all sources of state aid, permanent 
school funds are the oldest and most uni- 
versally employed. In 1920 only twenty states 
levied a general property mill tax for general 
educational purposes, and several states, until 
comparatively recent times, have pursued no 
continuing policy of making appropriations for 
publie schools. Contrast with this situation the 
fact that everyone of our 48 states with the ex- 
ception of Georgia possesses one or more public 
school endowments, or maintains, in lieu of 
such endowments, permanent state accounts 
or debts on which the state pays interest to the 
schools. In view of our ultimate purpose, 
namely, the determination of the sources to 
which our states may in the future look for 
school revenue, it follows that two questions 
must be considered in connection with state 
permanent school funds: 1. Their present con- 
dition and importance; 2, the possibility of de- 
pending upon such funds for meeting present 
and future demands for greatly increased school 
revenues. 

A comparatively recent study by the author 
of the condition of state permanent school 
funds revealed many significant facts. Fifteen 
per cent of the permanent school fund of Ne- 
vada, 18% of the perpetual school fund of Cali- 
fornia, and 32% of the Wisconsin permanent 
school fund exist as state debts. All of Louisi- 
ana’s surplus revenue fund and 58% of her free 
school fund are recognized as permanent debts 
by her constitution. The principal of the so- 
called permanent state school fund is practi- 


eally a state debt in all of the following 
states: Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, Maine, 


Michigan, Mississippi, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
and Tennessee. In 1924 just 87 states possessed 
one or more productive permanent school funds. 
In only 4 of these states, namely, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, and South Dakota, 
did the fund contribute more than 10% of the 


total public school receipts, and in 16 of 
the 37 states less than 1°% of the total school 
receipts was derived from state permanent 
funds. 


It is not only true that in the United States 
today the percentage of total public school re- 
ceipts derived from permanent funds is small, 
but what is more significant is the fact that 
this percentage has steadily declined. In 1918 
only 5 of the 37 states under consideration de- 
rived less than 1°, of their total school revenue 
from permanent funds. In 1924 the number had 
increased to 16. Again, the largest percentage 
of its total school receipts which any state de- 
rived from permanent funds in 1924 was 12.6%, 
in Wyoming, whereas in 1918 Nevada and 
Minnesota each derived approximately 209% and 
Wyoming 24¢%. In 1890, of the total receipts 
for publie schools in the United States, per- 
manent school funds and lands provided 5.5%, 
in 1924 they provided 1.5°. 

A consideration of the facts presented in the 
immediately preceding paragraphs will inev- 
itably lead to the conviction that it would be 
folly to look to state permanent school funds 
for the large increase in school revenues which 
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must be provided if the state is to even out the 
existing inequalities. There are at least two 
additional reasons why it would be unwarrant- 
able to hope to build up public endowments vast 
enough to meet the increasing financial needs 
of the schools. In the first place the natural 
resources from which such funds have been and 
might be derived, especially state lands, have 
been largely sold or exhausted. In the second 
place, in a period such as the present when the 
schools are threatened with financial shortage, 
neither state legislatures nor the public will be 
inclined to devote large additional revenues to 
the principal of permanently invested funds 
bearing a small rate of interest. On the con- 
trary, the tendency will be to devote to current 
school funds any large additional revenues 
available for schools. If the states may not hope 
to provide ‘increased revenues through the rapid 
building up of large permanent school endow- 
ment funds, they must look either to state ap- 
propriations or to taxation. 
Appropriations 

It has been already noted that in 1924 state 
funds furnished $17.10 out of every $100 pro- 
vided for public schools in the United States 
and that out of this $17.10, $16.30 came from 
state taxation and appropriations. Not only 
does the state tax furnish a smaller proportion 
of the total revenue provided for schools, but 
as a method of finance it is much less widely 
used than the state appropriation. Whereas 15 
states levied no state school tax in 1924, every 
state in the union made appropriations for 
schools. How widely states differ with respect 
to the extent to which they employ appropria- 
tions as a means of providing school funds may 
be seen from a comparison of the policies of 
Colorado and Minnesota. The only public 
school appropriation which Colorado makes is 
that necessary to entitle the state to its share 
of the Smith-Hughes fund and to pay the costs 
of administering this fund. Minnesota makes 
special appropriations for no less than twenty 
classes of school projects. 

State school appropriations are frequently 
drawn from a state general fund largely com- 
posed of the proceeds of state taxes. It is con- 
sequently impossible to determine accurately 
how much of the revenue reported as derived 
from appropriations should, from the stand- 
point of origin, be classified as proceeds of 
taxes. The distinction becomes especially diffi- 
cult in the case of a number of states which 
pursue policies similar to those of California. 
California appropriates from the state general 
fund $30 for each school child in state average 
daily attendance. She levies no state school 
tax; but more than 50°, of her state general 
fund is derived from the proceeds of state cor- 
poration taxes. Moreover, the constitution spe- 
cifies that public schools shall have the first 
claim on the proceeds of corporation taxes and 
inheritance taxes, all of which are paid into the 
state general fund. 

Taxes versus Appropriations 

However difficult it may be to distinguish be- 
tween appropriations and the proceeds of taxa- 
tion when viewed from the standpoint of origin, 
the fact remains that from the standpoint of 
methods of financing schools these two funds 
represent widely different principles. Appropria- 
tions leave it to each succeeding legislature to 
determine not only how much money shall be 
provided but just what educational projects 
shall be financed by the state. This results in 
putting into the hands of laymen not merely 
the power of promoting or blocking educational 
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policies, but the power of determining new lines 
of educational development. 


Again, as a result of appropriations, the in- 
terests of the schools may fall victim to political 
jobbery and log-rolling. Furthermore, appro- 
priations, instead of enabling school authorities 
to foster and elevate the system as a whole, 
frequently compel them to expend a large pro- 
portion of state school revenues on special proj- 
ects, often determined, not by the needs of the 
children in the schools, but by the special in- 
terests of some dominant political group. For 
example in a state which is largely agricultural, 
extravagant appropriations for agricultural 
education have been secured, whereas requests 
for appropriations for physical education have 
been refused. The folly of such procedure is 
little short of tragic in the face of the well es- 
tablished fact that the country children of this 
particular state are less healthy and well de- 
veloped than the children in the cities. 


A state tax, in contrast with state appropria- 
tions, provides a stable revenue which can be 
estimated in advance. One of the most impor- 
tant advantages of the state school tax is that, 
as the population and costs of education in- 
crease, the wealth of the state also increases 
and consequently the revenue derived from the 
state school tax. Again, the proceeds of a state 
school tax are commonly credited to some gen- 
eral school fund which may be used for all 
lawful objects of school expenditure. As a re- 
sult such a fund is much broader in its influ- 
ence than funds provided for specified objects. 
This distinction, of course, does not apply where 
appropriations are devoted to some general fund 
as in the case of California already cited. 


As most commonly levied the state school tax 
is a general property tax of fixed rate. A very 
serious objection to such a tax is that there is 
no guarantee that it will produce the amount of 
money which the state ought to provide. This 
difficulty may, however, be avoided if, instead 
of fixing a definite rate, the laws provide for 
the levying of a tax sufficient to produce a total 
amount or a specified amount per pupil, or 
better yet, sufficient to enable the state to fulfill 
all its obligations to the schools. Such methods 
are employed by Arizona, New Hampshire, 
Utah, and Washington. 

Whether or not state school funds in the 
future will be provided by levying taxes or by 
providing appropriations, the fact remains that 
the major portion of the funds from which ap- 
propriations are made and will be made must, 
in the last analysis, come from state taxes of 
one kind or another. It follows that the all im- 
portant question of school finance as far as state 
sources of revenue are concerned is the question 
of the state school tax to which attention will 
now be turned. 


State School Taxes 

How many states at the present time levy a 
state school tax? The answer to this question 
will depend upon whether we include states 
such as California, New York, and Illinois 
which derive a very large proportion of their 
school funds from taxes which are not levied 
specifically as school taxes but which are never- 
theless levied with a very evident purpose of 
providing school revenue. If we add to our 
group states such as Michigan and Maine which 
levy a state tax to pay the interest on the state’s 
debt to permanent school funds, the number 
will be still further enlarged. In view of the 
purpose of the present account it seems neces- 
sary to include both groups of states. Accept- 
ing these bases we find that at the present time 
no less than 33 states levy state taxes to pro- 
vide revenue for public schools. Table I shows 
the 33 states depending upon state taxes for 
public school revenues and the fifteen states 
which do not. 
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TABLE I 
Present Status of the State School Tax in the United States 


33 States Devoting a State Tax to Schools 


North Atlantic South Atlantic South Central North Central Western 
1. Maine 1. Delaware 1. Alabama 1. Illinois 1. Arizona _ 
2. Massachusetts 2. Florida 2. Arkansas 2. Indiana 2. California 
3. New Hampshire 3. Georgia 3. Kentucky 3. Michigan 3. Nevada 
4. New Jersey 4. Maryland 4. Louisiana 4. Minnesota 4. New Mexico 
5. New York 5. North Carolina 5. Tennessee 5. North Dakota 5. Uta 
6. Vermont 6. Virginia 6. Texas 6. Ohio 6. Washington 
7. West Virginia 7. Wisconsin 7. Wyoming 
15 States Not Devoting Any State Tax to Schools a 
1. Connecticut | 1. Mississippi 1. Iowa 1. Colorado 
2. Pennsylvania 1. South Carolina 2. Oklahoma 2. Kansas 2. Idaho 
3. Rhode Island 3. Missouri 3. Montana 
4. Nebraska 4. Oregon 
5. South. Dakota 
Table I includes all states that levy state TABLE Il 


taxes for schools whether these taxes be general 
property taxes or some other type of state tax. 
Among the types of state taxes employed to pro- 
vide school revenues are, in addition to the 
general property tax, corporation, income, in- 
heritance, occupation, severance, poll, and cer- 
tain miscellaneous taxes. The present article 
will confine its attention to the general property 
tax and the poll tax, two of the oldest types of 
taxation, reserving for treatment in a subse- 
quent article the remaining types of taxes just 
named, 
The General Property Tax 

There are no less than four ways in which a 
state may levy a general property tax for 
schools: First, a tax of a specified rate may 
be levied on all real and personal property, 
the proceeds of the same to be devoted to some 
general school fund; second, such a tax may 
be levied for some specified purpose; third, 
instead of fixing the rate the laws may pro- 
vide for a levy of a general mill property tax 
of a rate sufficient in itself, or sufficient when 
added to certain other state funds to produce 
a fixed amount; fourth, a state may provide 
for the levying of special taxes with the proviso 
that all or a portion of the proceeds of the same 
may or shall be devoted to schools. 

Some states levy a tax of a definite millage 
and then provide that a certain fraction of the 
proceeds of this total state tax shall be devoted 
to certain school projects. Thus Nevada pro- 
vides for the levying of a state tax of 6.2 mills. 
Out of this total millage she sets aside 1.1 mills 
for public schools and .005 of a mill for the 
public school teachers’ retirement fund. The 
remainder of this tax is devoted to other objects 
including the state university, the state farm 
bureau, and the state hospital for mental dis- 
eases. Kentucky levies a three mill state tax 
and a five mill state tax. She sets aside 20.7 
thirtieths of the aggregate proceeds of these two 
taxes for the support of common schools. The 
remainder of the proceeds she devotes to a 
sinking fund for liquidating state bonds and to 
state institutions of higher learning. 

Much commoner than the policies just de- 
scribed is that followed by Minnesota, Maine, 
Delaware, and many other states. These states 
levy a separate state general property tax spe- 
cifically for schools. No less than 21 states now 
levy a tax of this character, with rates varying 
all the way from 0.15 mills, levied by Ohio, to 
five mills levied by Virginia. Table II shows 
the 21 states which levy such taxes and the 
rates which they employ. 

Some states, in addition to a mill general 
property tax of specified rate; others in place 
of such a tax, provide for levying a state gen- 
eral property tax sufficient to produce a certain 
total sum or a certain specified amount per 
school child. In such cases the rate is left un- 
determined and varies from year to year with 
the assessed valuation of the property of the 
state. Michigan and Illinois both provide for 


levying a state tax of a rate sufficient to pay 
the annual interest due on the state’s debt to 
their respective permanent public school funds. 
Illinois appropriates annually $8,000,000 for 
public schools and provides for the levying of a 


Status of the State General Property Tax of Fixed 
Rate as Levied for General School Purposes 
in Twenty-one States 





Groups No. of Mills States 
I—More than 4 mills..5.00 Virginia 


Group II—8 to 4 mills........ 3.50 Texas 
New Hampshire 
3.33 Maine 
3.00 Alabama 
Arkansas 


Group 


‘ . New Jersey 
xroup III—2 to 38 mills........ 2.75 Kentucky 
2.60 


F Delaware 
2.50 Louisiana 
Group IV—1 to 2 mills......... 1.30 North Carolina 
1.10 Nevada 
1.00 Florida 
Minnesota 
Vermont 


Group V—Less than 1 mill....0.89 Maryland 
0.80 Tennessee 
0.70 Indiana, 
Wisconsin 
0.50 New Mexico 
0.15 Ohio 


general property tax sufficient to produce this 
annual appropriation. 

New Hampshire, Utah, and Washington each 
provide for the levying of a tax sufficient to pro- 


duce a fixed amount per child’ as shown in 
Table III. 


TABLE I eae, 
Status of the State School General Property Tax of 
Undetermined Rate 


States Basis of Annual Rates 

—Sufficient to provide $25 for each 
child in average daily attendance, 
in addition to all moneys dedicated 
to public schools by the Enabling 
Act and the Constitution (e. g., per- 
manent school fund). 

—Sufficient to pay interest on state's 
debt to surplus revenue fund, .@pad 
school fund proper. 

Sufficient to pay annual appropria- 
tions provided in lieu of constitu« 
tional state two mill school tax. 

—Sufficient to pay interest due on 
state’s debt to primary school fund, 

: and swamp land fund. 

New Hampshire—District tax sufficient to pay to state 

. $2 per child in district. 

Utah —Sufficient, when added to all other 
state school funds, to provide $25 for 
each school census child. 

—Sufficient, when added to the income 
from the state permanent. school 
fund, to provide $20 for each child 
of school age. 


Arizona 


Illinois 


Michigan 


Washington 





New Jersey, included in Table II, is in a class 
by itself and, strictly speaking, belongs neither 
in Table II nor Table III. It was included in 
Table II because the law provides that such a 
tax shall be levied on real and personal prop- 
erty as, when added to a state school appropria- 
tion of $100,000, will produce a sum equal to 
the proceeds of a state tax of 2.75 mills on all 
real and personal property. An analysis of the 
situation will show that in the case of New 
Jersey neither the rate nor the amount to be 
provided by taxation is determined in advance 
because the amount is not known until after 
the legislature makes is appropriation; and the 
rate is not fixed because it depends upon two 
other factors, the appropriation made by the 
legislature and changes in assessed valuation. 


Widely different in purpose from the tax just 
described is a state mill general property tax 
levied for the benefit of some special type of 
training or some particular educational institu- 
tion. This type of tax is levied by only a few 
states today and seems to be on the decline. 
Three states which levied such taxes in 1918, 
namely, Arkansas, Indiana, and Tennessee, have 
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discontinued this policy. Among the states 
which, at the present time, levy taxes of this 
type are Nevada, which levies a tax of .005 mills 
for the public school teachers’ retirement fund; 
North Dakota, which levies a .2 mill tax for 
county, agricultural, and training schools; 
Utah, which levies a .2 mill tax for state high 
school aid; Wyoming, which levies a .125 mill 
tax for high-school-normal training. 
Urgent Need for New Sources of School Revenue 
Data available to every citizen in the United 
States show that today hundreds of thousands 
of children of school age are not in school; that 
thousands of teachers, from whom those who 
are in school are receiving their education, are 
being paid salaries so low as to make it impos- 
sible to secure even moderately trained instruc- 
tors; that thousands of American children are 
housed in school buildings which we confess 
with shame are provided with no toilet facilities 
except the bushes by the roadside, and which 
cannot be described by any more exalted terms 
than dismal shanties or dark and unwholesome 
hovels. 


Let us not delude ourselves into thinking that 
the financial crisis confronting the public 
schools of America is limited to poor rural dis- 
tricts. The writer of the present article has fre- 
quently called attention to the fact that in 
North Little Rock, Arkansas, the second largest 
city in the state, not a single public school was 
open even one day in the year 1920. A recent 
issue of School and Society (Vol. 24, p. 515, 
October 23, 1926) states that the New York 
Herald-Tribune “reports that the public schools 
of Atlanta, Georgia, may be forced to close for 
the rest of 1926, unless a plan is successful in 
raising $500,000 to cover the cost of operation. 
The revenue is exhausted and the salaries of 
teachers for September have not been paid. The 
teachers have remained on duty, however, as the 
mayor, members of the city council, and busi- 
ness men have sought to adopt a plan to raise 
the needed revenue. The banks for the last sev- 
eral years have been lending the city sufficient 
money to tide the schools over and each year 
have issued warnings that they would not con- 
tinue to do so. The Atlanta Clearing-House 
Association, which includes the five largest 
banks in the city, has refused to lend the money 
to the city or the schools on a moral pledge 
from the city council that the funds would be 
repaid in 1927. The banks also have refused to 
lend money against certificates of salaries which 
were planned to give teachers in lieu of money.” 


That the situation just described is not lim- 
ited to any one state or any one section of the 
country may easily be ascertained. THe AMERI- 
can ScHoot Boarp Journat of November, 1926, 
in an editorial (page 68) refers to the proposal 
of a member of the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion. “For the adoption of ‘a drastic method 
of economy by shutting down on all school ac- 
tivities of all kinds long enough to effect the 
necessary saving.’” The editorial continues, 
“it would be a novel spectacle to see a great 
American city, powerful in commerce, industry, 
and finance, close its school doors in order to 
awaken its constituency to its own duty in the 
direction of adequate monetary support.” 


In the face of the conditions just described 
and the necessity of providing greatly increased 
revenues to meet these conditions the question 
at once arises, how shall the necessary funds be 
secured? The most natural answer, in view of 
traditional policies, is by increasing general 
property taxes. The general property tax is one 
of the oldest types of taxation. It is the tax 
most widely used as a means of providing school 
revenue at the present time. In some states, 
such as Illinois, it is the sole type of tax em- 
ployed alike by the state and by local commu- 
nities for raising school funds. It should, there- 
fore, receive our first consideration. 
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Incurable Evils of the General Property Tax 
As administered today, the general property 


tax is a social and economic scourge which is 
striking at the foundations of the American 
home and American agricultural life. Tax rates 
have been so increased and have become so bur- 
densome in many communities that multitudes 
of small house owners have been forced, or have 
preferred, to sell their homes. Families which 
formerly dwelt in detached dwellings with all 
the wholesome surroundings that this implies, 
now seek refuge and irresponsibility in rented 
houses, in flats, or in apartments erected for 
commercial gain. Farmers and ranchers, forced 
to pay high taxes year after year when the. pro- 
ceeds of their products have not paid for the 
harvesting, are flocking into villages, towns, and 
cities, and leaving vast tracts of fertile soil un- 
tilled and unsought. The general property tax 
has long been condemned by all authorities in 
the field of taxation as the most unscientific, 
the most inequitable, and most disastrous tax 
in existence. A few of the verdicts passed upon 
the general property tax may well be called to 
mind at this point. 

Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, of Colum- 
bia University, in his volume “Essays in Taxa- 
tion,” page 62, writes: “Practically the gen- 
eral property tax, as actually administered is, 
beyond all doubt, one of the worst taxes known 
in the civilized world. Because of its attempt 
to tax intangible as well as tangible things, it 
sins against the cardinal rules of uniformity, 
of equality and universality of taxation. It 
puts a premium on dishonesty and debauches 
the public conscience; it reduces deception to a 
system and makes a science of knavery; it 
presses hardest on those least able to pay; it 
imposes double taxation on one hand and grants 
entire immunity to the next. In short, the gen- 
eral property tax is so flagrantly inequitable, 
that its retention can be explained only through 
ignorance or inertia.” 

The special tax commission of the state of 
Georgia, in 1919, stated in its report to the 
governor that: “The commission, after its in- 
vestigation, believes that the system now in use 
is a failure (i. e., the general property tax) and 
concludes by recommending an amendment to 
the constitution that would permit the levying 
of taxes on incomes, inheritances, privileges, 
and occupations, which classes of taxes may be 
graduated, and when levied may contain provi- 
sions for reasonable exemptions.” 

The Georgia commission adduces the follow- 
ing reasons in support of the proposed amend- 
ment: ‘We have reached the above conclusion 
because we find that the provision of our law 
requiring property of every kind and character 
to be taxed at the same rate is condemned by— 

“1, Practically all students of the science of 
taxation. 

“2. Practically all of the heads of Federal 
and State tax departments. 

“3. Practically all of the more than 100 
special tax commissions. 

“4. The United States Supreme Court. 

“5. The National Tax Association. 

“6. The experience of Europe, England, and 
our own States, all of whom have tried it, and 
about half of whom have so modified it as to 
adapt it to modern conditions.” 

The Tax Commission of Ohio, after fifteen 
months’ investigation of the general property 
tax, summarized its findings in the following 
statement of facts: 1. It punishes the honest. 
2. It rewards the dishonest. 3. It results fre- 
quently in double taxation. 4. It is unjust to 
the owners of all other property. 5. It lowers 
the standard of integrity. 


Assessment Evils 
Inequalities and dishonesty in assessment are 


among the outstanding defects and evils com- 
monly accompanying the general property tax. 
The constitution or laws of many states pro- 
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vide that property shall be assessed at its true 
value, yet in the face of such provisions, prop- 
erty is assessed at all the way from 100 per cent 
in such states as Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire, to 20 per cent in Arkansas and 15 per 
cent in Iowa. The laws of Georgia and IIli- 
nois require that property be assessed at its true 
market value yet we learn from the report of 
the Bureau of the Census that property is 
assessed at 35.per cent of its true value in 
Georgia and at 30 per cent in Illinois. A study 
of true and assessed valuations of property in 
Alabama made a number of years ago showed 
that between 1880 and 1918 property had been 
assessed all the way from 54 to 22 per cent of 
its true value. <A federal educational commis- 
sion in its report published in 1919 noted a few 
of the many flagrant violations of the tax law 
in relation to the assessment of property in the 
following words: “The survey commission’s 
attention has been called to many instances of 
flagrant abuse of the tax law, chiefly in relation 
to assessment of values. Coal and iron lands 
that are bonded for millions of dollars are 
known to have been assessed as agricultural 
lands at the paltry valuation of a few thousand 
dollars. Farms that were recently sold at a 
good price are listed on the tax books at less 
than one tenth of this value. Such cases, un- 
fortunately, are not isolated instances of a 
vicious practice, but are part of a common sys- 
tem.” 

Table IV shows the reported bases of assess- 
ment of real property in 45 states in 1924. The 
bases reported are taken from the Bureau of the 
Census, “Financial Statistics of the States, 
1925,” except in the case of Tennessee and Utah 
which will be explained later. 


TABLE IV 
Basis of Assessment of Real Property in 45 States, 1924 
Reported Basis of Assessment in Practice (Per Cent 
of Estimated True Value) 


Per No. of 

Cent States States 

100 15 Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

88 1 New York. 

80 3 Kentucky, Missouri, South Dakota, 

75 1 Rhode Island. 

7 1 Oregon. 

70 3 Nebraska, Mississippi, Wyoming. 

65 1 Vermont. 

60 5 Alabama, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma. 

55 1 Utah. 

53 1 New Jersey. 

50 3 Florida, Idaho, Texas. 

43 1 Washington. 

40 ee Virginia. 

38 2 Minnesota, Tennessee (1915). 

35 1 Georgia. 

30 2 Illinois, Montana. 

25 1 South Carolina. 

20 1 Arkansas, 

15 1 Iowa. 


Unfortunately, it is impossible to verify the 
bases reported by the Bureau of the Census and 
presented in Table IV. Considerable doubt is 
cast upon its accuracy by facts ascertained from 
other sources in connection with Tennessee and 
Utah. According to the Bureau of the Census’ 
document already cited, real property in both 
these states is assessed at 100 per cent of its 
true value. As explained later in the present 
article, real property in Utah is assessed at from 
39 to 75 per cent of its true value, the state 
average being 55 per cent. And the Biennial 
Report of the State Tax Commissioner of Ten- 
nessee, 1921-22, pp. 30-31, informs us that prop- 
erty is assessed at all the way from 7 per cent 
to 85 per cent of its true value in one county 
and in another from 10 per cent to 125 per cent. 
This same report indicates that the higher the 
valuation the lower is the percentage of assess- 
ment: “In every county in the state, property 
valued at $2,000 to $10,000 was assessed lower; 
property valued from $10,000 to $25,000 still 
lower; and property valued above $25,000 was 
assessed lowest.” It is evident that in Tennes- 
see assessments are made in such a manner as 
to favor the wealthier property owners and the 


wealthier the owner the lower is his assessment. 
(Continued on Page 144) 





In most of the leading countries of the world 
teaching is a profession marked as permanent. 
The changes due to resignation or to dismissal 
are relatively few. This is not the case in the 
United States. Here the annual turnover is 
greater than in any other calling. This change 
of personnel amounts in many sections to 20%, 
20%, or even 40% of the total number engaged 
in the work of classroom instruction. Filling 
vacancies in the teaching corps with a large per 
cent of inexperienced young women with in- 
adequate or superficial training, presents many 
serious problems to the administrative staffs of 
our schools. For this situation growth and 
training in service are the remedies that are 
now known. An efficient program of supervision 
of instruction is the only means of safeguarding 
the quality of teaching in the classrooms. The 
facts as sketched are recognized in every quar- 
ter. The program of supervision must be out- 
lined in sufficient clearness to be understood, 
accepted, and put into action. Superintendents 
should agree on at least three aspects of the 
problem: 

1. The principles on which supervision is 
based. 

2. The activities of supervisory officers. 

3. The outcomes of supervision. 

The principles of supervision form the basis 
of the analysis of supervisory activities. Here 
are listed some of the most important which 
should be evident in any working program in 
the schools. 

Principles of Supervision 

It is the function of supervision to improve 
instruction. 

\.a. Supervision must be cooperative rather 
than critical. 

b. The best supervision provides for the pro- 
fessional growth of the teacher. 

ec. Supervision should interpret the cur- 
riculum in terms of activities of the pupils. 

d. Supervision analyzes teaching and sug- 
gests possible means of improvement. 

e. Supervision calls for the judgment of the 
quality of instruction. 

f. It is the function of supervision to par- 
ticipate actively in curriculum construction. 

g. The methods used in teaching should have 
the endorsement of supervision. There is more 
than one way to do good teaching. 

h. Supervision must express itself in a con- 
structive program. 

i. The highest test of supervision is the 
spontaneous or voluntary conference between 
teacher and supervisor. 

These principles imply that supervision is 
stamped with a spirit—the spirit of the human 
touch, growth, change, life. Teachers want to 
do. This elementary urge must be given a 
chance to color and to filtrate through all the 
plans of supervision. 

In our American cities of more than 15,000 
population, we now have at least three super- 
visory officers, the superintendent, the super- 
visor, and the principal. The supervisory pro- 
gram is set up, projected, and translated into a 
reality by them. These officers must understand 
exactly what the program is, how it is to be in- 
terpreted, and the relationships involved. The 
very close cooperation demanded presents a 
highly important practical problem of adminis- 
tration which devolves on the superintendent of 
schools in his capacity of organizer. He will 
work out with the aid of the principal and su- 
pervisor the plans of work for each. Each will 
be the chief in dealing with some problems of 
instruction. In cases of overlapping, they will 
be instructed to confer with the superintendent 
of schools. Perhaps one will supervise teachers 





Supervision 


H. D. Fillers, Superintendent of Schools, Corsicana, Texas 


of reading, the other will supervise the teachers 
of arithmetic. The principal may supervise 
routine matters of handling classes, the super- 
visor will never interfere. This much is said 
in order to make the position very clear that the 
administration of supervision must make plans 
that will help all factors in supervision to func- 
tion with rhythm. The job in a small city is 
too big for one. In a medium sized city three 
or four skilled supervisors will be welcomed by 
the teachers. Supervision that helps does not 
have any opposition from growing teachers. 
Activities 

In a city of 5,000 the superintendent will per- 
form many of the activities which are listed 
below. In the larger cities, he will deal only 
with the setting up of the supervisory program. 
In such case the principal and the supervisor 
will initiate the activities suggested here. 
Neither of the lists is presumed to be complete. 
They are presented in the hope that stimulation 
of supervision may result. 

Supervisory Activities of the Superintendent of 
hools! 

1. Assist the teachers in finding the specific 
aims and objectives to be attained in each sub- 
ject at each grade level. 

2. Aid the teachers in interpreting the 
courses of study offered in the schools and in 
the written formulation of the methods by 
which these courses may be made to function. 

3. Encourage the educational growth and in- 
crease in teaching efficiency of the classroom 
teachers by teachers’ meetings with specific pur- 
poses, bulletins, books on special methods of 
teaching particular subjects, giving standard 
tests and reporting the results to the teachers, 
and suggesting methods of procedure for im- 
provement of weak points. 

4. Visit the classroom teacher at work taking 
a lively and sympathetic interest in what is 
being done, following this with a personal con- 
ference with the teacher. If possible, the teach- 
ers should be encouraged to take the initiative 
in asking for these conferences. Arrange for 
each teacher in the system to have a visiting 
day which is preceded and followed by confer- 
ences with the superintendent. 

5. Help the teachers in making a school 
progress study of every child in the school 
system. 

6. Study with the teachers the question of 
failure of all pupils in their classes and work 
out a list of remedies which may be employed 
to prevent failure. 

7. Encourage teachers in undertaking new 
experiments. Let all the teaching force feel 

1The remainder of this article was compiled by the 
Research Committee of the Section of Superintendence 
of the Texas State Teachers’ Association composed of: 
Dr. B, F. Pittenger, University of Texas: Professor H. 
H. J. Fling, East Texas State Teachers’ College; 
Superintendent G. O. Clough, Tyler; District Super- 


intendent Julius Dorsey, Dallas; and H. D. Fillers, 
Corsicana, Chairman of the Committee. 





























that new ideas are welcomed from any source 
whatever. 

8. Attend the meetings of state and national 
organizations for the purpose of gathering new 
ideas and ideals for the school system. 

9. Analyze any teaching difficulty so fairly 
and so clearly that the teacher will know that 
the suggestion which is made for improvement 
is sensible and practicable. 

10. Let the superintendent cultivate habits 
of industry and enthusiasm, thus giving stimu- 
lating power to his personality so that his spirit 
may be felt as a positive force by every child in 
the school system. 

11. Be able to evaluate school work, recog- 
nize merit, and give due praise for work well 
done. 

12. Ask principals to write out definite ob- 
jectives at the beginning of the term and require 
a report at the close of the term indicating how 
many of these objectives have been attained. 

13. Get out letters to teachers and principals, 
making definite statements of school policies, 
and in supervisory work see whether or not these 
policies are being carried out. 

14. Systematize supervisory visits, making a 
definite study at one time of the work that is 
being done in one subject. Make written or 
oral reports to teachers on the subject, or better, 
call a conference of these teachers after a survey 
in one subject has been completed. 

Supervisor’s Activities 

1. Help the teachers in the interpretation of 
the courses of study to the end that the class- 
room teaching may contribute to the attain- 
ment of the ideals set up for the school system. 

2. Demonstrate classroom teaching of the 
type desired. 

3. Hold individual and group conferences 
for the purpose of improving the efficiency of 
instruction. All such conferences should be 
constructive rather than critical. 

4. Make specific constructive suggestions— 
book references, periodical articles, ete.—so that 
the teacher may see and know what to do, what 
to expect and what attainments may result. 

5. Give tests and compare results with stand- 
ard norms. 

6. Rate the work of teachers from the point 
of view of pupil achievement. 

7. Set up standards of classrooom attention, 
encouraging the attainment of the goal by get- 
ting every pupil to focus as a group-unit. 

8. Outline with the aid of the teachers the 
units to be taught in each half-grade. Suggest 
references that bear on the teaching of these 
units. 

9. Encourage the use of common teaching 
devices—blackboards, pictures, illustrative ma- 
terials, ete. 

10. Judge the success of the teachers by 
standards that are impersonal, objective, uni- 
form, and fair. 

11. Be a helping teacher rather than an in- 
spector. 

12. Aim to develop in the teachers the habits 
of self-analysis and self-criticism. 

13. Assist in setting up definite goals of 
achievement for the different grade levels. 

14. Co-operate with. building principals in 
all activities. 

15. Encourage professional growth and ad- 
vancement of teachers, being ready at all times 
to help teachers with capacity in their efforts to 
obtain positions of greater responsibility. 

16. Be helpful by being fair and considerate 
as well as by being efficient. 

Supervisory Activities of the Principal 

1. Encourage conferences with teachers on 

problems of classroom teaching. 
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2. Give particular attention to the routine 
matters of classroom teaching—passing of mate- 
rials, use of blackboard, care of equipment, etc., 
as these are related to instruction. 

3. Be instrumental in arousing the interest 
of teachers in membership in associations of 
teachers, in reading recent books dealing with 
the technique of methods, in the analysis of 
their own teaching procedures. 

4. Visit classroom teachers frequently fol- 
lowing such visits with tactful but helpful sug- 
gestions; or sometimes go for the purpose of 
picking up an idea which can be passed on to 
some other teacher. 

5. Stimulate the efforts of a teacher by hav- 
ing her visit another teacher in the system doing 
the same work. 

6. Give tests two or three times a year so 
that the results may be compared as between 
grades and as between buildings. At least once 
each year these tests should be standard achieve- 
ment tests. 

7. Plan the work of the supervisor of sub- 
jects prior to her visit to the building, thus 
being enabled to profit most from such visit. 

8. Rate each teacher in instruction, house- 
keeping, discipline, co-operation, ete., eight or 
ten times during the year. 

9. Have frequent conferences with teachers 
concerning individual pupils, thus showing a 
definite interest in the needs of many. Suggest 
plans for adapting instruction to the individual 
differences thus discovered. 

10. Assist a teacher by taking charge of the 
work of a class for several days at a time when 
thoroughly competent to make a demonstration 
of the work in line with modern methods in the 
subject being taught. 

11. Plan to utilize the services of the super- 
intendent to the best advantage by making a 
list of weaknesses in the matter of instruction 
of teachers prior to his visit. 

12. Assist the teacher in formulating definite 
goals of achievement in certain subjects. 

13. In all matters of supervision, deal with 
parents and teachers personally as much as pos- 
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sible, and not over the telephone or in writing. 

14. Encourage teachers by giving due praise 
for work well done. 

15. Give to the public and the patrons in- 
formation concerning any teacher who is re- 
sponsible for a definite project of school work 
which may receive special attention. 

16. Assist teachers in making a school prog- 
ress study of every child in the building. 

17. Utilize every means possible to encour- 
age teachers to try new experiments; in other 
words, try to do the old things in a new way. 
Stimulate research. 

18. Take every means possible to inspire and 
encourage teachers to keep in touch with edu- 
cational progress, especially in line with the 
subjects which they are teaching. 

Outcomes 

The following results of supervision may be 
expected as reasonable outcomes if the program 
is well planned. 

1. A measurable growth in knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and appreciations on the part of the 
children. 

2. Professional growth of the teachers as 
revealed in interest in and attitude toward the 
work. 

3. A co-ordination of the work in the school 
system at every grade level, and a unity of pur- 
pose and plan running through all from the first 
grade to last. The schools function as a unit. 

4. A healthy interest in the schools on the 
part of the citizens. 

5. A distinctive school spirit based upon 
growing social contacts of school, home, and 
community. 


6. A growth in morale of teachers and pupils. 


7. School activities adjusted to the particular 


needs of boys and girls of varying needs and 
capacities. 

8. A well organized and growing school cur- 
riculum, expressing itself in the experiences of 
the pupils and teachers. 

9. Objective evidence of increased efficiency 
in all respects of teaching. 


How Shall the Number of Attendance Officers in 
a Community be Determined and Selected 


Henry J. Gideon, Director Bureau of Compulsory Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Most of you have received communications 
from superintendents of schools, attendance 
officers, and other school officials throughout the 
country asking for data in regard to school en- 
rollment and the number of officers in the 
attendance staff. The use of questionaries 
and letters of inquiry has been found necessary 
because there is no recognized standard method 
which can be used in determining the number 
of attendance officers required to properly serve 
the needs of a community. This League of 
Compulsory Education officials should go on 
record as favoring the adoption of a formula 
which may be used by a community to properly 
estimate the size of its corps of attendance 
officers. 

The number of attendance officers to be em- 
ployed is conditioned by the kind of service ren- 
dered. The enforcement of the attendance law 
and related school regulations demands a cer- 
tain amount of routine work. Investigations 
and inquiries must necessarily be made and to 
some extent police functions must be exercised. 
This service, which is routine in character, is 
indispensable in the enforcement of the attend- 
ance law in a large community. If the attend- 
ance officers are required to perform only this 
routine work, a relatively smaller staff may be 
employed. 





Note: Address read at the sixteenth annual con- 
vention of the National League of Compulsory Educa- 
tion Officials, October 26, 1926, at Nashville, Tennessee. 


If, on the other hand, attendance officers are 
expected to serve as coordinating officials be- 
tween the home and the school and to furnish 
educational social service, going deeply into the 
problems of the child in the family and the 
home, then a relatively much larger staff must 
be employed. The policy of school administra- 
tors should aim to develop in the attendance 
corps, a staff of welfare workers which will not 
only furnish to the parent a clearer explanation 
of the school matter immediately at hand, but 
will also give to parents the kind of help which 
will enable the children to get the maximum 
benefits from the public school service. 

The Attendance Officer Load 

In determining the number of attendance 
officers to be employed factors other than the 
number of children to be served must be con- 
sidered. The area to be covered and the 
amount of travel necessary are quite important 
matters. The social level of the community 
and the general attitude of parents toward the 
schools must also be taken into consideration. 
Usually the higher the social intelligence and 
the better the attitude of the community 
toward the schools the less is the need for at- 
tendance service. Naturally the quality of the 
service rendered deteriorates when attendance 
officers are required to handle an excessive num- 
ber of cases. No matter how intelligent and 
well trained they may be, a high quality of serv- 
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ice cannot be maintained so long as the inade- 
quacy of the staff necessitates the assignment of 
more work to each officer than can be properly 
done in the time available. The first step 
toward the improvement of the service should, 
therefore, be a reasonable limitation of tke at- 
tendance officers’ case load. 

The proper method of determining the size 
of the attendance corps is based on the use of a 
ratio. This principle has been used for many 
years in organizing classes in schools and in de- 
termining the number of teachers to be ap- 
pointed. Teachers in elementary grades in 
Philadelphia schools are required to have an 
average daily attendance of not less than 40 
children and in the higher schools not jess than 
25 children. In special classes for the mentally, 
physically, or morally handicapped the average 
daily attendance of pupils per teacher ranges 
from 10 to 30 children, varying with the type 
of class and the number of classes in the organi- 
zation. School regulations provide that, with 
inereases in attendance additional teachers are 
automatically added to the staff in accordance 
with the foregoing ratios. 

Just as there is a direct relationship between 
the number of teachers employed and the num- 
ber of children to be taught, so also is there a 
relationship between the number of attendance 
officers to be appointed and the number of cli!- 
dren to be served. In most communities at- 
tendance officers deal with children in both 
public and nonpublic schools; the number of 
children registered in the school census from 6 
to 15 years of age, inclusive, should therefore be 
used as the basis of the ratio for determining 
the number of attendance officers to be em- 
ployed. The age span of 6 to 15 years, inclu- 
sive, is suggested because the laws of most states 
fix 6 years as the age of beginners and 16 as the 
upper age limit of compulsory attendance. 
Using the total enumeration of the school 
census as the basis, what ratio shall be estab- 
lished for determining the number of attend- 
ance officers? Several years ago in London, the 
ratio was one attendance officer for each unit of 
2,500 children reported in the annual schedul- 
ing. About the same time New York, Newark, 
and several other cities in the Fast reported a 
ratio of one attendance officer for each unit of 
3,000 children. The assertion is not made that 
these cities have formal regulations for deter- 
mining the number of attendance officers by the 
ratio method, but apparently they consider that 
the attendance officer should not be required to 
serve a larger unit. 

Philadelphia does not have written regula- 
tions for determining the number of attendance 
officers. The board of public education, how- 
ever, has, in practice, been guided by the use of 
a ratio in authorizing the appointment of at- 
tendance officers, as well as medical inspectors, 
school nurses, and school counselors. The 
publie schools have one medical inspector and 
one school nurse for each unit of 3,000 children 
enrolled. School counselors in the junior and 
senior high schools are authorized according to 
a ratio of one counselor to each unit of 2,000 
children enrolled. Counselors, however, spend 
part time in instruction. 

Methods Employed in Philadelphia 

The budget of 1926 for the school district of 
Philadelphia recognized the ratio of one attend- 
ance officer for each unit of 3,500 children re- 
ported in the annual school census. In the 
budget of 1927, the superintendent of schools 
has recommended the appointment of additional 
attendance officers sufficient in number to re- 
duce the ratio to one officer to 3,250 children, 
and will probably recommend in the budget of 
1928 additional appointments to the staff which 
will reduce the ratio to one officer for each unit 
of 2,000 children. The board of education has 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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School Housekeeping 
(Second Article) 


M. S. Olsen, Director of Janitor-Engineer Training School, 
Minneapolis Board of Education 


PRESERVING THE FLOORS 


Hardwood floors are in almost universal use 
in the school buildings of this country and to 
make them a good building investment, they 
must be preserved. Constant scrubbing serves 
to rob them of their natural oil and gum, and 
rapidjy ruins them. Proper preservation and 
maintenance, on the other hand, will find them 
beautiful and serviceable long after the first 
cost of the building has been forgotten. Im- 
proper treatment can only result in unsatisfac- 
tory appearance, short life, heavy maintenance 
expense, and early refinishing or replacement. 

Maple has become the popular hardwood 
choice for school floors because it is very hard, 
tough, and of close grain. My experiments, 
therefore, have been confined to maple and may, 
or may not, apply to open-grained woods or 
floors of any other material. 

Preservative Materials 

Floors can be protected in three ways: (1) 
By varnish or shellac; (2) by oiling; or (3) by 
waxing. 

While varnish is a popular preservative for 
domestic floors, it has found so little favor in 
school buildings generally that it need not be 
discussed. School boards, in choosing a floor 
preservative are, therefore, narrowed down to 
either floor oil or wax. 

At once, the question of cost arises, and in 
most instances, only the first cost is considered. 
Using standard products and wholesale prices, 
the first cost is as follows: 





FIGURE 1. 
Oiled floors require instruction, constant su- 
pervision, intelligent, interested, and energetic 
janitors, and daily attention. Too much de- 





Covering Capacities of Materials 


Standard Floor 1 gallon covers 


Standard Floor 1 pound covers 
Wax 300 Sq. Ft. 


Floor Oil as a Preservative 

Floor oil is easy to apply. It is usually spread 
with an ordinary scrubbing mop. Some schools 
oil their floors three times a year—at Christ- 
mas, Easter, and summer vacations, while 
others may oil only once a year, during the 
summer vacation. One of the reasons for oiling 
in summer is that better results can be obtained 
when the weather is warm and floors are at the 
right temperature. Proper temperature assures 
a more rapid, thorough saturation, but at the 
same time, the janitor must work faster in order 
to achieve a uniform appearance. 

Floor oil is hard to maintain. Oxidation be- 
gins the moment it is applied. By oxidation, 
we mean that floor oil combines chemically with 
the oxygen in the air. That is why an oiled 
floor inevitably darkens in spite of the best ef- 
forts of the janitor to maintain them at their 
original color. On old floors, even the original 
color is displeasing, often being almost black 
in appearance. 

On new floors, best results in maintenance 
have been secured where the corridors are “run” 
twice a day and classrooms are swept once a 
day with a treated mop. The mop is usually 
loaded with a “thinned out” floor oil which 
serves to cut the daily surface accumulation, 
and restores the floor to its original appearance. 

Taking into account the chemical truth that 
floor oils oxidize, and meeting this fact by a 
change in the usual method of sweeping, new 
floors can be kept in surprisingly good condi- 
tion, with the possible exception of unused por- 
tions, one foot or so from every wall, where 
traffic does not assist the janitor in “cutting 
off” the surface accumulation and where it is 
apt to pile up and gradually take on a darker 
color than the used areas. 


Cost per Gal. 
Oil 400 Sq. Ft. .857 


Cost per Lb. 
36 


No. Coats Cost per 
Required Sq. Ft. 
1 .0021 
No. Coats Cost per 
Required Sq. Ft. 
2 .0024 





pends upon the janitor. A building with oiled 
floors may be good today and bad tomorrow, for 
the simple reason that the janitor who knows 
how to handle oil is succeeded by one who 
knows little, or nothing, about what he is “up 
against.” 

Old, scrubbed floors are almost certain to turn 
black when first oiled. By skillful care and 
“thinning out” of future applications, they may 





FIGURE 2. 
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or may not respond to the demand for lighter 
color. 


Oiled floors are dustless, but so are oiled 
roads and for the same reason—both absorbing 
the dust from the air as well as the traffic dirt. 

Floor oil is so commonly used in schools that 
all one can do is to point out some of the 
troubles encountered in its use and suggest a 
possible method for making oiled floors more 
pleasing to the eye, cleaner, and therefore more 
sanitary. 

Wax as a Preservative 

An architect writing of his years of experi- 
ence with floors says, “A generous use of wax, 
and a thorough rub and polish, gave the old 
floors an excellent appearance. The pores of the 
wood were kept filled and the life-giving wax 
was replenished when needed. It convinced me, 
floor experts to the contrary, that every type of 
wood can be made into a sightly, easily-cared- 
for floor by similar treatment.” 


What is Wax? 

Commercial floor wax is a combination of 
paraffin and carnauba wax. Carnauba wax 
comes from the palm trees of Brazil and is the 
hardest, most durable material used in the pro- 
duction of floor wax. All manufactured wax is 
liquid as it pours into its containers, one mix- 
ture cooling to paste form, due to a lesser per 
cent of liquid and greater per cent of body in 
its composition. 

Are Waxed Floors Dustless? 

Where floors are waxed, we note that the sur- 
face is perfectly dry, hard, oil-less, sweeps off 
easily, and does not hold the dust by any 
“stickiness.” Yet, we may sweep with an ordi- 
nary floor brush without using any sweeping 
compound, and still not raise any dust. 

Scientifically, the reason for this contradic- 
tion is simple. Wax is an electrical insulator. 
When rubbed (with cloth, brush, electric pol- 
isher, or merely shoe leather) it takes on a 
negative charge. The majority of dust, on the 
other hand, is composed of materials such as 
smoke (carbon) and sand (silicates) that carry 
a positive charge. Opposite electrical charges 
attract each other just as a magnet and a piece 
of iron. Dust, therefore, is pulled down to the 
wax. But they do not physically combine and 
the floor brush “slides” the dust off, without al- 
lowing it to rise. 

Applying the Wax 

Every floor should receive two coats of paste 
wax. It will then be noted that the floor absorbs 
much more wax for the first coat than for the 
second coat. 


Floors must be clean before wax is applied. 
Old floors with oil in them should be scrubbed 
until the wood is positively free of oil. This 
can be easily determined by an inspection of 
the scrubbed floors two or three days after 
scrubbing. Should black spots appear, it is a 
certain indication that oil is still present and 
such floors must be scrubbed a second time. 
Two thorough scrubbings, with plenty of tri- 
sodium phosphate in hot water, will usually 
free the average oil-saturated floor of its oil. 
It is useless to apply wax before this is done for 
the wax will be attacked by the oil and the re- 
sult will be a gummy, unsightly mess of a floor 
and decidedly not a properly preserved surface. 

The application of wax is easier than oil. 
Schools usually purchase paste wax in 30-lb. 
tin containers, with covers which measure ten 
inches in diameter. The standard wax mop is 
eight inches wide so that it easily enters the 
container. Dipping the mop into the container, 
as shown in the first illustration, loads it up 
with whatever amount of wax may be desired. 


A wax mop is made up of a proper length 
handle (short handles for short men, and long 
handles for tall men) and a clamp head which 

(Continued on Page 133) 
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Another Principal's Views on Intelligence Tests 


R. O. Billett, High School Principal, Painesville, Ohio 


What are intelligence tests, and what are they 
not? What can they do, and what can they not 
do? What honest-to-goodness, practical serv- 
ice, if any, can they render to real, bread-and- 
butter school administration and classroom pro- 
cedure ? 

There are all manner of guesses at the 
answers to these questions. Guesses from 
honest schoolmen and teachers, range all the 
way from the fancy of the simple, gullible wn- 
informed soul who concedes that intelligence: 
tests are a panacea for all educational ills, 
down (or up) to the surmise of the wary, con- 
servative, likewise uninformed spirit who sees 
intelligence tests as devilish machinations de- 
signed to enthrall the educational system. 

“A hand-axe is an excellent tool but of no use 
for shaving purposes,” said Josh Wise, para- 
phrasing Poor Richard of a century and a half 
ago. Some wit should devise similar advice for 
those who would make use of intelligence tests. 


One enterprising principal seems to regard 
his mental tests as possessing the virtues of a 
pill. He is quoted as saying, “I have given all 
my pupils intelligence tests and I cannot see 
that it has done them any good.” 


Another principal says he cannot see the 
value of intelligence tests because “they do not 
measure all the qualities which make for suc- 
cess in life.” Wonderful instruments these tests 
would be if they could do that! But, it is 
scarcely their function. It were easier to look 
into a measure of wheat and say which grains 
would grow and which would not. 


Another administrator felt her testing pro- 
gram completed when she had informed all her 
pupils of their respective intelligence quotients, 
announcing which had the highest score, which 
the lowest, etc. Impossible? Not at all. It 
actually happened. 

The Purpose of Intelligence Tests 

Tntelligence tests have uses, but surely the 
pupil is not the one to make application of the 
results. What good purpose is served by in- 
forming a pupil of his score? If he has a high 
score he becomes self-conceited. If he has a 
low score he may become discouraged. Intelli- 
gence test data should be confidential informa- 
tion for use of administrators and teachers only, 
and as a partial basis for a school program 
adapted to the individual differences of the chil- 
dren concerned. 


All of which reminds us that education as a 
science is immature. Most educators look for- 
ward hopefully to the day when education shall 
be everywhere recognized as a science and teach- 
ing shall rank as a profession. 


However, some educators who yearn exceed- 
ingly for this consummation overlook the self- 
evident fact that there can be no science with- 
out measurement—the more exact the measure- 
ment, the more exact the science. To him who 
truly desires the ushering in of the day of sci- 
ence in education, there is no more hopeful sign 
of the dawn than that furnished by the results 
of present-day intelligence tests, standardized 
educational tests, and the new informal, objec- 
tive examination. The development of these 
instruments has made possible educational 
measurements which supplement teachers’ judg- 
ments in an important way. 


True, educational measurements are still 
crude. But, a crude form of measurement may 
serve practical purposes, so long as its limita- 
tions are recognized. Moreover, the only way 
to refine measurements is to use them. By this 
I mean use them under the practical conditions 
of the classroom and not merely in the ethereal 
atmosphere of the laboratory. 


The Group Test of Mental Ability 

The purpose of this article is to discuss briefly 
the present-day group test of mental ability, 
styled by some as a group test of “intelligence.” 
I want to indicate in as few words as possible 
(1) what the group test of mental ability is and 
is not; (2) what the group test of mental ability 
can do and cannot do; (3) two practical uses to 
which the tests may be put in the process of im- 
proving classroom instruction. 

Terman and Otis designate their tests as 
“group tests of mental ability.” These tests are 
in no sense designed to measure “general” in- 
telligence. 

They are designed to measure “abstract verba! 
intelligence” or to put it in another way, to 
measure that type of mental ability which en- 
ables one to master material of an academic 
nature. Any test which measures such a trait 
has a place in good administration and class- 
room procedure where nine-tenths of the work, 
at least, is academic. 


So far as “general” intelligence is concerned, 
let us admit at once that no one knows what it 
is. It probably consists of several factors. 
There may be a “mechanical” intelligence, a 
“social” intelligence, ete. If so, the best pro- 
cedure would be to isolate each type of intelli- 
gence or each factor of intelligence and devise a 
test for measuring each. The present test of 
mental ability is a move in the right direction. 
There is a type of mental ability which enables 
the possessor to master material of an academic 
nature. This type of mental ability may be 
well-named “abstract verbal intelligence.” The 
so-called group “intelligence” tests are designed 
to measure academic ability and not a vague 
“something” known as “general” intelligence. 

Pupils Grouped on Basis of Academic Ability 

By means of the group test of mental ability 
it is possible to divide a number of pupils into 
at least five groups, on the basis of academic 
ability: (1) The Very Superior; (2) Those Dis- 
tinctly Above the Average; (3) The Average; 
(4) Those Distinctly Below the Average; (5) 
The Feeble-Minded, or Those Bordering on 
Feeble-Mindedness. No informed administra- 
tor, or teacher, expects the scores from group 
mental tests to be sufficiently accurate to enable 
him to rank his pupils, without error, 1, 2, 3, 
ete. The test at best can only indicate the 
group in which the pupil belongs. There will 
always be “border-line” cases. But, the teacher 
will be challenged to a more careful study of 
the individual child, a consummation devoutly 


to be wished. 


Furthermore the administrator of mental 
tests knows that unusual physical or emotional 
conditions of the pupil on the day of the test 
may greatly affect the score and hence the in- 
telligence quotient. This error is almost com- 
pletely eliminated by administering a second 
form of the same test several days after the first 
test is given. The higher score may then be 
taken as the more reliable. The assumption, of 
course, is that no score honestly earned by the 
pupil can be an overestimate of his ability. 
The danger lies largely in under-estimation. 

Admitting that present mental tests are 
crude, that they measure only the pupil’s prob- 
able learning rate for academic material, that 
they are not so accurate as to be instruments for 
ranking pupils 1, 2, 3, ete., then what practical 
use may they serve? We do not pretend to 
have found all the possible uses for mental test 
seores and I. Q’s. But, we are making two 
uses of the I. Q., which we feel repay us for the 
time required to administer and score the tests, 
and to tabulate the test results. These uses are 
(1) for homogeneous grouping of pupils and 
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(2) to aid in the study, by the teachers, of in- 
dividual pupils with a view to stimulating all 
pupils to work up to the limit of their native 
capacities. 

Homogeneous Grouping of Pupils 

For four years we have used mental tests at 
Painesville for the first purpose. For three 
years part of the work has been on an expcri- 
mental basis. In this experimental work all 
factors have been kept constant except the 
grouping factor. The same teacher has been in 
charge of all the experimental groups through- 
out the entire three years. Each year two 
heterogeneous groups have been maintained as 
a check on the three homogeneous groups. 
Batteries of educational tests have been given 
at the beginning and close of each school year. 
All tests have been carefully scored and results 
handled by approved statistical methods. We 
have ample evidence of the value of homogene- 
ous grouping by means of mental tests. We 
also have ample evidence that teachers’ marks 
are entirely undesirable as a basis for homo- 
geneous grouping. Since this evidence is being 
systematized for presentation for a master’s 
thesis it cannot be given here. The fundamental 
principle which the evidence tends to substanti- 
ate, however, is that homogeneous grouping 
should be made on a basis of those traits which 
are not subject to change through education. 
When one stops to think about it this is a rea- 
sonable thing to believe, even without evidence, 
though the point seems to have. been entirely 
overlooked by those who have written on the 
subject of homogeneous grouping. At present 
we are able to measure with considerable accu- 
raey one of these traits which are probably un 
changeable through education. This trait is 
“abstract verbal intelligence” measured by 
means of the useful mental (intelligence) test. 
The mental test is probably the only measuring 
device, now developed, for measuring an un- 
changeable trait. Composite scores of mental 
tests and teachers’ marks or ratings should 
probably never be used because teachers’ marks 
or ratings are largely a measure of changeable 
traits many of which it is the very purpose of 
education to change. Many traits are included 
in teachers’ marks. Some of them are, no 
doubt, courtesy, tact, and personal appearance. 
But, the most important, is probably effort. As 
tnuch as anything else, teachers’ marks measure 
effort. But effort is subject to change, we 
think. It is the teacher’s business to be an 
energizer—to spur the pupil on to make one 
hundred per cent use of what wnchangeable 
powers he possesses. Teachers’ marks are not a 
proper basis for homogeneous grouping either 
when used alone or in combination with other 
bases. We will leave this point by saying that 
mental tests, at present, afford the only proper 
basis of homogeneous grouping at our command. 

An Aid in the Study of the Individual Child 

Now let us consider the second practical use 
which we may make of I. Q’s. derived from 
group mental tests. They may be made a valu- 
able aid in the study of the individual child to 
determine how closely the pupil is approximat- 
ing his possible maximum accomplishment with 
academic material. 

The faculty of the Harvey High School, 
Painesville, Ohio, for the past three years, has 
used the I. Q. for this purpose. ‘“Accomplish- 
ment” and “application” ratings are also used 
as aids to the continuous study of the individ- 
ual child throughout the school year. The main 
objective has been to increase the effort or 
“application” of the pupil, thus bringing his 
“accomplishment” up to a maximum for his 
given ability. The mental test is invaluable as 
an aid in learning the pupil’s probable ability. 
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Procedure for Securing Ratings 

Of course we take the pupil’s I. Q. and “ac- 
complishment” and “application” ratings, not 
as infallible, but rather as a “point of depar- 
ture” for the study of the pupil. Our procedure 
for securing the “accomplishment” and “appli- 
cation” ratings is as follows: 

A. The ratings are secured near the close of 
one year for use during the ensuing year. The 
following instructions are sent out to the teach- 
ers: 


“Accomplishment and Application Rating.” 
To accompany the intelligence quotients ob- 
tained by giving the Terman Intelligence Test, 
a teacher-rating of the pupil, by means of a 
rating-scale is desired. 

Pupils are to be rated separately on each of 
the two attributes: 

1. Accomplishment. 

2. Application. 

The rating scale is prepared by the teacher ax 
follows: 

1. Try to recall, out of all your past experi- 
ence in teaching the subject, that student who 
accomplished the most high-grade work. 

2. Try to reeall, out of all your past experi- 
ence in teaching the subject, a typical “average” 
student in accomplishment. 

3. Try to recall the student, out of all your 
past experience, who accomplished the least in 
the subject under consideration. 

4. Arrange the names of the above students 
on a small ecard as follows: 

(1) The name of the student who accom- 
plished most, i. e., the “best” student you ever 
had in the subject under consideration. 

(2) Place here the name of student whose 
accomplishment would probably lie between 
(1) and (3). 

(3) The name of the “average” student. 

(4) Place here name of student whose ac- 
complishment would probably lie between (3) 
and (5). 

(5) The name of the student who accom- 
plished least. 

5. Make an alphabetical list of the pupils in 
the class under consideration. 

6. With the names on your rating scale be- 
fore you, check the present members of your 
class as being most like one of the five on the 
eard. If the pupil in the present class under 
consideration is most like the “best” pupil you 
ever had, write (1) after his name; if most like 
the average, write (3) after his name; if most 
like the poorest, write (5) after his name. If a 
pupil seems to belong between (1) and (3) score 
him (2). In a similar way use the term (4). 

7. Repeat the entire procedure outlined 
above but have in mind this time the attribute 
of “application”; i.e, the quality which leads 
the pupil to put forth effort in an endeavor to 
accomplish. 

Two columns of figures will then appear on 

the right-hand side of the alphabetical class list 
—a column showing the ratings in accomplish- 
ment, another column showing the ratings in 
application. 
‘In giving these ratings the teacher should 
carefully avoid confusing “accomplishment” 
with “application.” A pupil may “accomplish” 
a great deal with comparatively little “effort.” 
Also a pupil may “apply” himself greatly yet 
“accomplish” little. 

B. The ratings of all the teachers are assem- 
bled at the office and the average “accomplish- 
ment” and “application” ratings are deter- 
mined. 

Table I illustrates how the pupils’ ratings 
appear on the completed office sheets. Actual 
data are given but pupils’ names are omitted. 

The ratings of the half dozen pupils in Table 
I show that the teachers regarded pupils No. 1 
and No. 2 as putting forth effort somewhat in 
excess of their accomplishment. Pupils No. 3, 
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TABLE I. 


Pupil’s Name Accomplishment Av. Application Av. 
Dicces seWav asases Ci Wk ae eht ees eaxenees 3 2 4 4 3 3.2 3 1 3 5 3 3.0 
| POR eR Ce PORE ERENT Cer eee 3 4 2 3 3 3.0 3 2 2 3 3 3.8 
ice scwcd ae.desestet hs Peesaeesen seeks + + 4 + 4.0 + 5 5 5 : 4.8 
ELE PORE Te eT eR OR ET Ce 1 1 1 2 1.3 3 1 1 2 ‘ 138 
Ee ai KadCADROL AROUND ES A awKE Ra otiewKe 1 1 2 1 3 1.6 1 2 2 1 3 1.6 
Gs Sake TaN t AW eam ASe and 4 ie ateeda Meee 3 3 ‘ 3 3 3.0 4 3 3 3 4 ot 


No. 4, and No. 6 put forth effort in a degree less 
than their accomplishment. Pupil No. 5 put 
forth effort equal to his accomplishment. 

All could do more work, in the average 
opinion of the teachers. 

Ilere we feel the need of something to supple- 
ment (not to take the place of) teachers’ rat- 
ings, to help us, if possible, to make a still better 
“ouess” as to the pupil’s relative effort and 
accomplishment. 

Table II gives some actual data taken prac- 
tically at random from one of our teachers’ 
class-books showing how we are using the I. Q. 
to supplement our teachers’ ratings. 





TABLE II. Data on 27 Students Enrolled in one of 
the Several Sections From Which the Students 
of Table III Were Selected 





Ist 6 
Weeks *Ac. *Ap. Test Two 
Pupil Mark I. Q. Rating Rating Weeks Later 
1 A 125 1.6 1.2 B 
g c 120 . 2.5 3.3 c 
3 B 120 1.0 1.3 A 
4 D 119 3.6 3.6 Kk 
5 . 119 2.5 2.5 Cc 
6 B 118 3.0 2.8 A 
7 < Ray 3.4 3.6 B 
8 . 115 3.5 3.3 Cc 
9 B 115 2.4 2.2 B 
10 D 114 2.2 2.0 e 
11 e 114 2.5 2.3 8 
12 E 2123 5.0 5.0 abs. 
18 B 100 2.6 ye B 
14 84 100 3.2 3.0 & 
15 D 100 2.8 2.8 Dd 
16 Cc 98 2.6 1.8 PD 
17 dD 98 3.8 3.4 B 
18 B 7 2.2 1.8 A 
19 D 96 2.6 2.0 bs 
20 E oH 3.03 3.0 Ek 
2 Dd 95 3.6 3.4 dD 
se E ay 3.4 3.2 D 
23 . 94 2.0 2:0 | 
2 D TT) 3.6 2.8 E 
25 E S7 3.2 2.8 br 
26 5 85 2.8 2.4 « 
2G bE Ss} 3.2 2.8 E 


*Accomplishment. 
Application 


Table II lists a elass of 27 pupils, numeri- 
cally, and in the order of their I. Q. Column 
1 gives the pupils by number. Column 2 gives 
the marks awarded by the teacher at the end of 
the first six weeks. Columns 3, 4, and 5 give 
the I. Q., “accomplishment” rating, and “appli- 
cation” rating, respectively. These data were 
not furnished the teacher until after the first 
six-weeks’ marks were issued. Column 6 shows 
the marks awarded on an objective test two 
weeks after the six-weeks’ grades had been 
issued. 

No attempt will be made here to make an 
exhaustive study of Table II. Only the class- 
room teacher would be in possession of the facts, 
learned from intimate association with the indi- 
vidual pupils, which would make an exhaustive 
study possible. Some facts and questions 
visible to anyone, however, which certainly 
merit further study by the classroom teacher 
are: 


VOUTEEUUANOAUEAUA EAU EDEEOOUCEO TET TEEEEEOOEROOEEOEEEOOOOOCO OOO OOO ATEOO TEED EEEOCESOCEEOEEEE AACE 


TRUANCY AS A SYMPTOM 


If you had played truant thirty years ago, the 
town policeman probably found you at the swim- 
ming pool or lounging around a cigar store and 
by the back of the neck led you up to the princi- 
pal. If you were young enough to play truant 
today, there are some communities in which the 
town policeman would still take you in tow. But 
if you chanced to live in a modern city where 
modern attendance methods were in vogue, you 
would go through something of the same pro- 
cedure which is used on the patient with an ache 
in his head. In other words, no present-day 
physician considers headache a disease but merely 
a symptom of a disease. Truancy in itself is 
not a serious tendency; but it is a symptom of 
an underlying cause which may be very serious. 
And just as it is absolutely useless to continue 
taking headache pills without considering the 
cause of the pain, so it is useless to force a boy 
into school without attempting to do away with 
the maladjustment which makes him assume an 
anti-social attitude.— Ethel Taylor McCarthy, 
Philadelphia. 
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Illustrating the Compiling and Averaging of Accomplishment and Application Ratings. 


(1) Although six students received failing 
marks on the first six-weeks’ grades, only one of 
these was rated by the teachers of the preceding 
vear as doing failing work. 

(2) Five of the six students receiving fail- 
ing marks on the first six weeks had I. Q.’s of 
96 or less. 

(3) Pupil number 18 with I. Q. 97 was 
doing “B” work. Pupil number 4 with I. Q. 
1® was doing “D” work. (There are other 
similar eases revealed.) 

(4) Pupil number 4 went on down to “KE” 
on the next test (column 5). What is the 
reason / 

(5) Why is pupil number 12 a failure this 
vear and last? Is it lack of academie ability ? 

Our main purpose, here, is to show that such 
data as is given in Table IT, placed in the elass- 
book of the teacher for ready reference, can be 
very useful, and provocative of much study of 
the individual pupil. 

Table III contains data similar to the data 
given in Table IT and similarly arranged. 
TABLE lI. Data on 23 Students Who Received Fail- 


ing Mark (E) on First Six-Weeks’ Work, 
1926-1927 in an Academic Subject 





Ist 6 
Mark Ac. Ap. Test Two 
Pupil Weeks 1. Q. Rating Rating Weeks Later 
1 5 90 3.8 3.8 abs. 
2 E 96 3.6 3.2 r 
3 E 108 3.4 3.6 KE 
4 E 93 3.5 3.0 bh 
5 E S35 2.8 2.2 K 
6 E 97 4.8 4.6 dD 
7 Kk S4 4.0 3.6 i— 
Ss E 81 4.0 4.0 D 
9 bh 109 2.6 ao D 
10 E 94 3.0 2.0 Tin 
11 E 99 3.8 2.8 c— 
2 E 103 ae 2.6 c 
3 bk S7 3.2 2.8 1D) 
14 KE S85 28 2.4 ID 
° E 95 3.4 3.2 DD 
16 E 83 3.2 2.8 bb 
17 Kk 112 5.0 5.0 abs, 
18 E 6 3.3 3.0 K 
19 E 112 3.8 3.8  & 
20 KE 98 4.5 4.5 D 
21 hk 4 2.4 2.4 , 
22 E 108 4 4.0 . 
23 Dy 101 iS 3.6 L 
Average k 96.6 1.5 3.3 D— 


The pupils listed in Table IIL were under tlie 
same teacher and taking the same academic 
subject. They were not in the same section but 
were distributed through four different sections. 
They all received failing marks for the first six 
weeks of the present year. 

Some outstanding facts revealed by this table 
are: 

(1) Only seven of the 23 students have 
I. Q’s. of 100 or over. 

(2) Only one was rated as a failure by the 
teachers of last year. 


(3) Some allowance should be made by the 
teacher for the inferior academic ability of the 
group. 

(4) Thirteen of the 23 were rated as passing 
or above, two weeks later. 

If mental tests did no more than stimulate 
the teacher to the study of the individual child 
they would amply justify themselves in this day 
of “lock-step” education. 

But no tests will ever replace the judgment of 
the teacher. 

“The expert judgment of teachers will always 
be in demand. The real problem now is to 
make that judgment truly expert. If, as I be- 
lieve to be the ease, a part of the shortcomings 
of educational estimates has been due to lack 
of norms against which to check the accuracy 
of the estimates, then it seems to me that one 
of the most fruitful uses of the intelligence 
tests—as well as of other tests—will be their 
employment to refine the judgments of 
teachers.”’} 


1Buckingham, B. R., “Research For Teachers,” page 


146, Silver Burdett and Company, Chicago, 1926. 
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Pros and Cons of School Ventilation 


(Second Article) 


Harold L. Alt, Technical Editor of the Heating and Ventilating Magazine 


Let us turn from this class of system to what 
has popularly become known as “window ven- 
tilation.” This is by no means new as the 
writer remembers previous to 1905 attending a 
school with deflectors of glass at the bottom of 
the window and long pipe coils on the walls 
under the sills. Memory does not serve to 
recollect clearly whether there were exhaust 
1egisters at the ceiling or not. 

Window ventilation at its best—that is to say 
as recommended by the New York State Com- 
mission on Ventilation—involves a good deal 
more than some of the enthusiasts of this sys- 
tem seem to care about admitting. In other 
words, it is not simply a window and a deflec- 
tor board by any manner of means. Yet very 
few of the window-ventilation advocates, when 
pinned right down to eases, can avoid going 
back to the New York State Commission on 
Ventilation and its report to bolster up their 
arguments. 

To save time it might be well to proceed at 
once to the destination at which we are ulti- 
mately bound to arrive anyway, even if by a 
more circuitous route. The so-called window 
ventilation as covered in the report of the com- 
mission did not receive a blanket approval but 
on the contrary was hedged about with provisos 
and other requirements which had to be met 
before reasonably satisfactory results could be 
expected. 

It must be realized that the commission’s ex 
periments along this line were never fully com 
pleted in the first place, and besides, it is doubt 
ful if all the members of the commission are in 
complete agreement and accord as to what the 
experiments—so far as carried out—really do 
indicate. Such being the case, it can readily be 
seen that too much should not be taken for 
granted at the present time. 


Fig. 14 shows what has generally been consid- 
ered as complying with the requirements to 
make window ventilation feasible. This con 
sists, first. of a schoolroom considerably larger 
than the ordinary room as now used. The 
figure recommended is 250 to 310 cu. ft. per 
pupil. Then under the window is placed a 
radiator of approximately twice the size ordi 
narily used. This is arranged to be fullv as 
wide as the window, and as much spread out as 
possible, to avoid trouble from a large heating 
unit in such a concentrated area. To further 
counteract the heat difficulty shields should bhi 
placed on the front of the radiator. 


A deflector is located in front of the window 
and at the sill to prevent draughts blowing over 
the top of the radiator and onto the pupils. 
This deflector directs the current of incomins 
air upward, parallel with the face of the glass. 
so as to mix with the current of warm air rising 
up from the radiator. The assumption is that 
these two currents intermix and equalize before 
reaching the ceiling, and that a tempered cur 
rent of fresh air falls back teward the floor. 
crossing the breathing line. 


Something About Window Ventilation 


After dropping helow the breathing line it 
moves gradually toward the rear of the room 
again, crossing the breathing line as it lifts to 
pass into the exhaust outlet or outlets located 
on the inside wall near the ceiling. This ex- 
lhaust arrangement is a sine qua non of the whole 
scheme and no true window ventilation arrange 
ment ean be said to exist where such an exhaust 
is not provided. More than this, the exhaust 


; Note: The first installment of this article appeared 
in the January, 1927, issue 
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flue must have an area of not less than eight 
square feet. 

But, unless the room faces north or west, 
satisfactory results cannot be expected, because 
these are the directions of the prevailing winds 
in most localities, and the wind—to a very large 
extent—must be depended upon to furnish the 
motive power for “window ventilation.” The 
wind has to blow the air into the window, it has 
to force the exhaust out; hence it follows that 
no wind, or a lee side of a building, means no 
ventilation. It is just as plain that too much 
wind is going to over-ventilate as it is that no 
wind, or a lee side, will not ventilate at all. 

Again, in the window ventilation scheme, it i- 
desirable to have graduated control on the 
radiator so that it need be only partially filled 
with steam when the outside temperature is not 
severe. This means either vacuum or vapor 
steam or, possibly, hot water. While automatic 
graduated control of radiators is, perhaps, not 
impossible to attain, to say the least, it is ex 
pensive and quite unusual being entirely out 
side of ordinary practice. The teacher must hi: 
presumed, for the time being. to be “operator 
of-the-radiator” as well as the “window-opener.” 

From this it is easily seen that the scheme of 
window ventilation is no more fool-proof than 
the one employing a fan-and-duct. In fact. it 
is less so; for it is more difficult to get con 
eerted action and _ intelligent manipulation 
from a large number of teachers—who have a 
multitude of other duties—than it is from one 
janitor solely responsible for the operation of 
the fan system. 


The Unit Ventilator System 

A modified form of the fan-and-duet scheme 
which consists of a heater, fan, and casing only 

shown in Fig. 15—has attained considerable 
popularity in recent years. This is known as 
the “unit-heater” “unit-ventilator” 
possesses the advantage of delivering a specified 
quantity of warm air into the classroom at all 
times, regardless of the outside weather condi 
Some of these unit-ventilators are 
equipped with a two-way damper permitting 
fresh air to be taken from the outside, or the 
removal of stale air from the room. 


or which 


tions. 


When air is being used the apparatus operates 
as a heater. The same air is blown across the 
heater. and back into the room, this constitut 
ing recirculation as far as that partienlar room 
is concerned. 

In 


ure’ loeated 


a unit ventilated sehool, these ventthiutors 


all rooms requiring fresh air. 
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They are set under the windows and may be 
hand operated, or thermostatically controlled. 
In the section shown in Fig. 15, the thermostat 
controls the small damper lever, which moves 
the damper to by-pass a larger or a smaller 
quantity of air around the heater, thus varying 
the temperature of the air to hold the room 
temperature at the proper point. When the 
room grows too warm, more cold air is used; if 
the room cools down, the dampers immediately 
shift and hotter air is at once the result. 

Unit heaters have given good satisfaction. 
Humidity control is, of course, impossible as 
very little can be done toward cleaning the air 
in such a limited space; aside from these two 
differences they may be considered as the equal 
of a fan-and-duct system. 

While it is not always necessary to operate 
the fan in the unit ventilator scheme, it is 
essential to operate it when ventilation is re- 
quired. Moreover, it is another case where th: 
teacher must start and stop the apparatus, even 
if the air temperature is automatically con- 
trolled. 

Summarizing Fan and Duct System 

From an engineering standpoint, the advan- 
tages of a fan-and-duct system with the appa 
ratus usually included in a first class installa- 
tion may be summarized as: 


(a) <A positive supply of air to each class 
room regardless of outside weather conditions. 

(b) An exact quantity of air within reason- 
able variation limits. 

(c) Air at a proper temperature or any tem 
perature that may be desired. 

(d) Air at a proper humidity or any humid 
ity that may be desired. 


(e) Air cleaned by washing with water, or 
filtered through air filters or both. 


(f) Air not requiring the use of a fan, ex 
cept when the rooms are occupied (assuming a 
split system). 

(g) Air which can he recireulated at a 
great saving in cost when the principles of re- 
circulating air are understood and the treat 
ment with ozone or other processes is more fully 
experimented with and perfected. 


(h) Automatic control which does not leave: 
it to the individual teacher to determine the 
amount and the kind of air for the class. 

Taking the so-called window ventilation next 
it is found that for the same respective items. 
the following may be said: 

(a) Supply of air delivered to each class 
room not positive or dependable, being con 
trolled by the wind, direction of the wind, 
«mount of window opening, ete. Even a re 
versal is possible with rooms on the lee side of 
the building. 

(b) Quantity of air unknown and variable. 
depending upon wind, direction of wind, amount 
of window opening, ete. 

(c) Air temperature variable 
upon temperature of incoming air, 
incoming air, and the extent the 
operating at any particular time. 


dependiny 
quantity of 
radiator is 
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(d) No humidifying is possible with this 
system. 

(e) No air cleaning or filtering is possible 
with this system. 

(f) No fan operation required at any time. 
This is one point where window ventilation has 
an advantage over the fan-and-duct system in 
cost of operation. 

(g) Recirculation of air impossible, as this 
more than counteracts the saving in power 
effected in (f). 

(h) Hand control requiring each teacher to 
be her own janitor as far as heating and venti- 
lating is concerned. 

Taking the unit ventilators, it might simi 
larly be said that: 

(a) A positive supply of air regardless of 
outside conditions. 

(b) An exact quantity of air within reason 
able variation limits. 

(c) Air at a proper temperature. 

(d) No humidity control possible. 

(e) Little air cleaning or filtering possible 
owing to limited space conditions. 

(f) No fan operation necessary except whe. 
room is occupied (if a split system is used). 

(zg) Recirculation impossible. 

(h) Each unit is usually controlled by the 
teacher and conditions are largely similar (as 
far as this item is concerned) with window 
_ ventilation. 

Washed and Unwashed Air 

From the above it is plain that if washed air 
with proper humidity is required, there is only 
one system in use or advocated which can sup 
ply it. On the other hand if simply warmed air 
is desired any of the three can qualify. If cold 
draughts are to be avoided only the fan-and- 
duct system and the unit ventilators can answer 
while the same can be said of positive air quan 
tity. The results are tabulated as follows: 

Window Unit 


Desirable Fan-and- Venti- Venti- 

Qualities Duct lation _lation 
Postive air delivery. 1 0 1 
Positive air quantity 1 0 1 
Proper temperature. 1 1 1 
Proper humidity... . 1 0 0 
Air washed and 

GUNN 6.65 50.088ss 1 0 “% 
No electric power re- 

quired for opera- 

I wewises oa bane 0 1 0 
Recirculation ....... 1 1 
Teacher relieved of 

CONTO! 6 accesses 1 0 0 

WE is sce ece 7 2 Ale 


With the above as the basic desirable features 
for any ventilating system it is seen that the 
fan-and-duct system has seven counts, the unit 
heater four and one-half, and the open window 
scheme only two. It might be claimed that the 
teacher’s turning on and turning off the unit 
ventilators does not constitute responsibility of 
control, at least as far as room temperature is 
concerned. If this claim is admitted unit ven- 
tilation could count five and one-half instead of 
four and one-half points. 

As far as installation costs are concerned, the 
figures run in the opposite direction; the fan- 
and-duct system is expensive to install; the unit 
ventilator is somewhat cheaper, while window 
ventilation is claimed to be the cheapest of the 
three. Some items, however, increase the cost 
of the window ventilation scheme that do not 
show in the heating contract. The large size 
rooms, doubling the size of the exhaust ducts, 
and loss of the use of otherwise available and 
desirable space on the south and east sides in- 
crease costs on the building, even if not on the 
heating and ventilating contracts. As the tax- 
payer is paying for the fotal he is not likely to 
be interested whether it is called by one name 
or another. 

The Factor of Cost 

So far as operation is concerned, the costs for 

equal amounts of air is the same, regardless of 
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Another difficulty experienced is that after 
costly fan-and-duct systems have been installed 
they are deliberately allowed to stand idle, and 
in many cases, are not operated after the first 
few months. Later the above statement is for- 
gotten and a lot of facts and figures are pre- 
sented showing the yearly amounts the tax- 
payers must pay to operate these systems which 
it has just been claimed were not operated. 
Both statements cannot be true. If the fan- 
and-duct systems cost the amounts estimated to 
operate them they must be operating; if they 
are allowed to stand idle, then they are not cost 
ing such annual amounts at all. 


The claim has also been made that the tem- 
perature is bound to rise in fan-and-duct venti- 
lated rooms. This is absolutely untrue where 
automatic temperature regulation is provided 
and kept in operating condition. An increase 
of two degrees F. in room-temperature is suffi- 
cient to cause the radiator to shut off entirely 
and a further rise result in a decrease of tem- 
perature in the incoming air to counteract the 
rise. What happens is that a point of heat bal- 
ance is struck so that little automatic control is 
required. In other words, the automatic con- 
trol never allows the room temperature to get 
far away from the ideal. and by holding it 
closely to the proper degree makes alteration in 
the temperature of the incoming air an almost 
negligible factor. 

Still other fallacies are advanced in the claim 


that the use of the thirty-cubic-foot basis causes 


the introduction of such large amounts of air 
into the room as to cause unpleasant and even 
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the system used or the means employed, unles= 
recirculation is studied and the stale air re- 
used again and again either with or without the 
addition of fresh air for diluting. 


For a given temperature inside the building 
and outside, the heat losses through the wall. 
roof, glass, and doors are identical. Therefore. 
there is no preference to be expressed on this 
score for any particular system and when venti- 
lation is considered for a given quantity of air 
and a given temperature-rise in the air the heat 
required is the same. It takes just as much 
heat to raise 10,000 cubic feet of air per minute 
from 0° to 70° whether it is injected through 
a duct system, by means of a unit ventilator, or 
is allowed to blow in the window. Therefore. 
there is no advantage in cost of operation in 
favor of any scheme which supplies the same 
amount of ventilation, with the possible excep: 
tion of the electric power item. 


To farther assist in the discredit of the fan 
and-duct systems some have even gone so far as 
to declare thirty cubic feet per minute for each 
pupil is excessive and that twenty cubic feet 
will do just as well. It is hardly within the 
province of the ventilating engineer to take up 
such an argument, as this is purely a medical 
question. But supposing that this should be 
proved at some later date to be true, any fan- 
and-duct system now supplying air on a thirty- 
cubic-foot basis will certainly experience no 
difficulty in reducing this amount to a twenty- 
cubie-foot basis by simply slowing down the fan. 


dangerous draughts! As «a matter of fact, the 
entering air from a fan-and-duct system can be 
made to assume any velocity desired by the 
expedient of expanding the duct and register- 
face at the warm air outlet. The velocity now 
commonly used is 250 feet per minute for inlet 
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registers located 8'0” above the floor. This 
could be made 200 or even 150 feet per minute 
if such velocities ever prove more desirable than 
the 250 feet-per-minute standard. 


(Continued on Page 184) 
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The Los Angeles Schools’ Business Department 


Los Angeles is in many respects such a super 
city that it is difficult to write about her with- 
out using superlatives. In speaking of her 
public schools, however, one may be pardoned 
—especially an outsider—for according them 
high praise, since they are the product of teach- 
ers and officers who are laboring unselfishly for 
the publie good. 


The business department of these schools is 
the largest in the United States and, as far as 
those who are familiar with the situation are 
able to judge, one of the, if not the most effi- 
cient. The preeminence in size is not due to 
the extent of maintenance work, but to the 
magnitude of the expansion program which has 
been carried out during the past six years and 
to the policy of performing an unusually large 
proportion of the resultant work inside the 
organization. 


The number of school buildings erected and 
equipped during this period by one organization 
never has been equalled, nor even approached, 
by any American city. In addition to tax 
money used for that purpose, $60,000,000 worth 
of school bonds were sold and most of the pro- 
ceeds expended for new schools and additions 
to old ones. 

In a year and a quarter—from July 1, 1925, 
to October 7, 1926—128 permanent buildings 
and 59 bungalows were completed. On the date 
last mentioned 56 permanent structures and 
nine temporary ones were being erected, while 
plans for 24 permanent buildings and three 
bungalows were being prepared. 

This makes a total of 279 buildings—of 
which 208 are permanent structures—planned 
and erected in less than three years. Can you 
heat it? 

These figures, signiticant as they are, only 
partially indicate the magnitude of the work 
carried on by the business department of the 
Los Angeles schools. There are various ways 
in which the primary and secondary educational 
needs of a city of a million souls, with an an- 
nual population increase of 100,000, may be 
taken care of. The easiest and simplest way is 
to buy all supplies and equipment and to em- 
ploy outside workers for new construction, as 
for a good share of the supply and maintenance 
When equipment is needed for a new 
building the various articles may be obtained 
direct from dealers’ warehouses, 
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The business department of the Los Angeles 
schools operates on a different basis, one which 
entails far more work, responsibility, capital, 
storage facilities, and a great many more em- 
ployees. In addition to school janitors and 
watchmen, more than one thousand persons are 
working in this department. 

The architectural and building divisions, 
which in many school organizations are non- 
existent—have 74 workers at the present time. 
Sixty-nine men make up the equipment divi- 
sion, and 58 more the electrical department. 
Forty-nine persons work in the purchasing and 
distribution division, and 48 in the supply store. 

Four hundred sixty-five workers—nearly one- 
half the entire number employed in the depart- 
ment proper—labor in the maintenance division. 
While some cities employ more workers in this 
last named department, 465 is an exceedingly 
large number for a city the size of Los Angeles. 
The explanation lies in the fact that many of 
these men do manufacturing and construction 
work, 


Why does the business department employ so 


many persons? What is its policy and plan of 
operation ¢ 


O. H. Barnhill 





MR, WM. E. RECORD. 


In the first place, no trouble or pains are 
spared to save tax money. If an article can be 
manufactured cheaper than it can be purchased 
ready-made, it is fabricated in the school shop. 
If it is more economical to repair certain 
equipment, instead of hiring such work done by 
outsiders or to sell the articles and buy new 
ones, then the first-named course is followed. 

Whenever money can be saved by buying 
goods in large quantities, storing and using 
them as needed, that is done. If a certain type 
of service can be performed more economically 
and efficiently by employees than by outsiders, 
then an organization is built up to care for that 
activity, as far as practicable. The result is a 
department of super-size and efficiency. 

As an indication of the volume of business 
transacted in one division, 35 carloads of pupils’ 
desks—-22,000—were purchased for the present 
school year; also 11 carloads of chairs—24,000. 
Last spring orders for regular school supplies 
were increased 20 per cent, yet already—De- 
cember 1—there is a shortage of stock. Requi- 
sitions from the schools for supplies during 
November were 49 per cent greater than a year 
ago. 

At this writing equipment was being pur- 
chased for the Wiggins trade school, for which a 
building of the skyscraper type has been erected, 
and the Jacob Riis boys’ school. Both schools 
were opened in February. Forty-three other new 
schools are to be opened between that month 
and next September. 

Years ago, when the purchasing and distri- 
bution division was simply snowed under with 
increasing orders for supplies and equipment, 
the workers were assured that the peak period 
soon would pass. Instead, the demand con- 
tinually has been growing greater and more 
insistent, with no signs of letting up. 

In addition to the great and continuous 
school building program necessary to provide 
for Los Angeles’ growth, a six-year effort has 
been made to catch up with previous unsupplied 
needs. During the World War this city, in 
common with the rest of the country, got be- 
hind with her building, both public and private. 
In spite of every effort to meet the situation, 
however, many schools still are overcrowded and 
present prospects are that this condition will 
continue indefinitely. 

When, eight years ago, W. E. Record as- 
sumed the office of business manager of the Los 
Angeles schools, he entertained no illusions 
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regarding the size and difficulty of the task 
ahead. It would, of course, have been compara- 
tively easy if he had had as much of the work 
as possible performed outside the organization. 
That would have been following the line of 
least resistance and would have resulted in the 
avoidance of much labor, responsibility, and 
unpleasantness, 


But the new business manager was not built 
that way. He is one of those men who, upon 
hearing a threat, rises refreshed. The harder 
the job the better he likes it. He thrives on 
difficulties and fattens on fighting. While ham 
mering away at his herculean task for eight 
long years, he constantly has envisioned a vast, 
increasing army of children and young people, 
in need of adequate educational facilities, with- 
out which numerous future careers might be 
crippled. 

Another army of parents and teachers con 
stantly and insistently have been demanding 
more schoois, more equipment, more playground 
space. Many of these well-meaning individuals 
have been unable to realize the limitations of 
even sixty million dollars, when applied to an 
expansion program as that which faced the Los 
Angeles board of education. 


On the other side have been regiments of 
architects, contractors, laborers, supply and 
equipment dealers, landowners, and other in- 
terested persons, striving in every way to trans- 
fer to themselves as much bond and school tax 
money as possible. 


Between these two opposing forces Mr. Rec- 
ord has stood like a rock, firm and unwavering, 
according to Susan M. Dorsey, superintendent 
of Los Angeles schools. He has fulfilled the 
highest obligations of his office, in spite of re 
peated and bitter onslaughts of private inter- 
ests, which sought to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the schools, 

Neither threats nor personal appeals have 
sufficed to turn this official, entrusted with the 
expenditure of more than $10,000,000 a year, 
from the straight and narrow path of public 
duty. Courage and conscience, coupled with 
keen business judgment, are Mr. Record’s out- 
standing characteristics. He has needed to be 
the fighter he is, as well as an expert organizer 
and effective executive, 


Representatives of school boards from other 
cities who inspect the business department of 
the Los Angeles schools marvel at the efficiency 
everywhere in evidence. This impression is 
deepened as the visitors examine the work in 
detail and come in contact with the division 
heads, whose industry and application to the 
task in hand, are very noticeable. There is no 
inter-departmental jealousy, each official and 
his assistants working together in harmony, 
realizing that they are integral parts of a com- 
plete organization. 


The women workers of the business depart- 
ment deserve special mention. Every division 
head has an efficient secretary, who takes care 
of several jobs, in addition to such ordinary 
secretarial work as answering telephone calls, 
giving out information, and attending to cor- 
respondence. These secretaries make every 
minute count, switching from one task to an- 
other. Their grasp of detail is remarkable. 
Some of them have held their places a long 
time and are familiar with every phase of their 
division. 

In addition to the head secretaries, there is 
a small army of young lady clerks, book- 
keepers, and stenographers, each doing her part 
to maintain the standard of the department. 
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Another outstanding position in the business 
organization of the schools is the assistant to 
the business manager. He is the official “trouble 
shooter” and employs and discharges most of 
the help. He did these and other things so 
efficiently while employed in another and minor 
capacity that the office which he now fills was 
created. 

Labor troubles are practically unknown. Los 
Angeles is an open shop town. Union and non 
union men work side by side for the same wages 
without any friction. School jobs are much de 
sired, because they afford steady work at going 
wages, with a nine-day vacation on full pay 
every year. 

In commenting on the splendid service se 
cured in all departments, Mr. Record recently 
remarked: “Everything savoring of politics 
and special privilege is eliminated, Ability to 
perform the kind of work that produces results 
is the main thing considered in selecting em 
ployes and hiring help. If a man can’t ‘carry 
a message to Garcia’ and deliver the goods he 
is let go, or not hired in the first place. Our 
work is carried on without fear or favor. We 
are answerable only to the board of education, 
which holds me _ personally responsible for 
results.” 

The work of constructing and equipping new 
buildings is correlated with that of operating 
and repairing existing structures. For example: 
The heating engineer has general charge of all 
heating equipment in use and inspects all heat- 
ing installations in new buildings. The sani- 
tary and electrical engineers likewise serve in 
dual capacities, 

The painting foremen oversee all repair paint 
jobs and inspect new painting. The equipment 
foreman looks after equipment repairing and in- 
stalls new equipment. This includes the laying 
of linoleum, making and setting blackboards, 
and placing desks. 

A question which sometimes is difficult to 
decide is whether outside help shall be employed 
to perform certain tasks, or the work taken care 
of by the department. Another and similar 
problem is, how far will it pay to go in manu- 
facturing equipment ? 

An example of advantages gained by the 
schools doing their own work is afforded by the 
architectural and building departments. Plans 
for new buildings are prepared at a cost of 14% 
per cent of construction as compared with 4 
per cent charged by private architects. This 
does not prove, of course, that outside archi- 
tects are overcharging, but that the school 
architect can operate more economically. 

A greater saving has been effected by having 
all building operations supervised by employes 
of the business department. It may at first seem 
strange that private architects are not per- 
mitted to supervise the construction of build- 
ings they have planned. Their charge for such 
service, however, is 2 per cent, whereas the busi- 
ness department performs the same work more 
efficiently for half that amount. One per cent 
may seem a small amount to save, but on the 
$20,000,000 building program now in progress 
it amounts to the very respectable sum of 
$200,000. 

The question of manufacturing supplies is 
more complicated. Certain articles, however— 
such as blackboards, curtains, and window 
shades—Mr. Record has found it pays to make 
in the quantities which Los Angeles consumes. 
Stage curtains for which contractors charged 
$100 each, he now has constructed at a cost of 
$36 to $40, thereby saving three-fifths of the 
curtain money. 


Window shades fomerly cost an average of 
$120 per building. Now they are made for $68. 
This item alone represents a saving of $10,000 
in equipping the 200 buildings constructed in 
the past two years. Blackboards bought in the 
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local market cost 17 to 20 cents per square foot. 
A superior article now is manufactured in the 
school shop at a completed cost of 7 to 9 cents. 

Linoleum is purchased in earlots and laid by 
experts, who are paid $7 per day. Four crews 
are employed to do this work alone. From 15 
to 25 cents is saved on every square yard of 
linoleum used, 

Beeause dealers do not know when Mr. Ree- 
ord will start making other articles, if their 
prices are not low, the operation of a school fac- 
tory often ensures much more favorable terms 
than dealers otherwise would quote. It is not 
altogether a question of what is being made in 
the school shops, but rather what may be manu- 
factured there, which enables the business de- 
partment to secure supplies on very reasonable 
terms. 

Of course the argument is advanced that 
local dealers and manufacturers are taxpayers 
and therefore are entitled to the school busi- 
ness. Where only a slight saving could be 
effected by having the work done by the busi- 
ness department, it is given to outside concerns. 
When, however, it is possible to save consider- 
able sums, thus providing money for the erec- 
tion of much needed school buildings, this 
argument loses its force. Neglecting this oppor- 
tunity to save school money would be equivalent 
to making gifts of large sums to private indi- 
viduals. At least, that’s the way it looks to Mr. 
tecord, whose position is endorsed by the board 
of education. 


Other substantial savings are effected by 
operating repair shops. The entire top floor of 
the new furniture warehouse is to be devoted 
to repairing and refinishing school desks and 
similar equipment. A $6 desk is taken up, 
thoroughly cleaned and refinished—making it 
practically as good as new—and replaced, at 
a total cost of 70 cents. 

Desks are refinished once every three or four 
years, making their upkeep only about 20 cents 
per annum, which is less than four per cent 
of the original cost. One hundred desks per 
day now are being put through the mill, where 
the expense of cleaning and recoating has been 
cut by quantity work from $1 to 55 cents. 

Similar savings are effected in the extensive 
metal working shop, where hardware and 


plumbing equipment are repaired and some 
articles manufactured. 


The electrical engineer and his assistants 
draw all plans and specifications for electrical 
Wiring and equipment for all new buildings, 
supervise the installation and inspect all com- 
pleted jobs. By doing this work in the most 
etiicient and economical manner possible, it is 
estimated that the electrical department has 
saved $100,000—enough money to pay for the 
erection and equipment of one large, modern 
school building—out of the present bond money. 
An enormous saving was recently effected in 
the purchase of electrical clocks, of which 3,500 
are used by the Los Angeles schools. 


The purchasing and distribution division is 
just getting in shape to operate with full eft- 
cieney. Heretofore it has been handicapped by 
insufficient help and shelving. Now, with a 
well-trained force of 50 people and $50,000 
worth of new steel shelving installed, unprofit- 
able delays are eliminated and the immense 
volume of business is handled to advantage, 


Twenty one thousand different articles are 
handled in the great school store, which occu 
pies the three upper floors of the main ware 
house, the basement, and parts of several other 
buildings. In order to expedite the purchase of 
this variety of items, standardized specifications 
are being prepared for each article. These will 
be card indexed, ready for instant reference, .\ 
record is kept of the latest price paid for every 
item. 

The receiving room is located on one side of 
the driveway which bisects the first floor of the 
main warehouse. Before being sent to store or 
shop, a specimen of every article is compared 
with the sample submitted at the time pur 
chase was made. Samples are kept in a separate 
room, classified and labeled. 


As supplies are needed they are assembled in 
the shipping room, which is on the opposite 
side of the driveway from the receiving room. 
Pipe fittings and other heavy plumbing supplies 
are stored in the basement, to save lifting as 
much as possible, 

The purchasing clerk’s buying methcds, by 
means of which some surprising bargains are 
obtained, also the arrangement of the stock in 
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the storeroom, deserve to be described in an- 
other article. 

The new furniture warehouse, now in the 
course of construction, will be 116 by 135 feet, 
eight stories and basement. This will be a Class 
A warehouse of reinforced concrete, absolutely 
fireproof. The contents will be protected with 
automatie sprinklers. Although the average 
warehouse of similar size and quality of con- 
struction costs around $2 per square foot, this 
building is being erected at approximately half 
that price. 

The general contract, including painting, was 
let for $147,324; electric wiring, $3,571; plumb- 
ing, $8,488; electric freight elevator, $6,900; 
sprinkler system, $12,000; total, $178,283. 

The freight elevator will be large enough to 
transport an entire truck body, loaded. Five 
trucks are being equipped with detachable 
bodies, which when loaded can be rolled off 
onto the elevator. 

The buildings occupied by the business de- 
partment are located at Fourteenth and San 
Pedro streets, a half dozen blocks from the 
retail shopping district. They are grouped 
around an inner court and alley, which are 
utilized by the 20 school trucks. 

The main building fronts San Pedro street 
and is 70 by 285 feet, a concrete structure five 
stories high, with basement. The first floor con- 
tains the receiving and shipping departments, 
hk. O. T. C. storage room and office, sample room 
and electrical, plumbing, hardware and shade 
stock supplies. 

The second floor is devoted to offices, those 
used by the business manager occupying the 
north end. A wide corridor runs through the 
center of the building, dividing the offices on 
either side, south from the manager’s quarters. 
Those on the front, or east, are occupied by the 
realty, architectural, equipment, textbook, tele- 
phone, employment, custodian, and monthly 
pay-roll departments, and one large room used 
by the electrical, sanitary, and heating engi 
neers. The west offices are occupied by the 
building, purchasing, and maintenance depart- 
ments. 

As originally planned, the third floor was to 
be used for stock storage, but it was found 
necessary to set aside 14,000 square feet for 
the drafting room, stock accounting, daily pay- 
roll and inventory departments, and ladies’ rest- 
rooms. 


The following supplies are stored on the 
fourth and fifth floors: Textbooks, janitors’ and 
playground supplies, dry goods, chemicals, sta- 
tionery, printed forms, cookery and_ kinder- 
garten supplies, and surplus hardware, elec- 
trical, and plumbing goods. , 

A two-story brick building in the rear pro- 
vides space for the following shops: Electrical, 
glazing, sheet metal, curtain and shade, lock- 
smith, typewriter, garage repair, mill and cabi- 
net, varnishing, and desk refinishing. 


Across the alley on the west, adjoining the 
new furniture warehouse, is the lumber yard, 
containing material valued at $30,000. A 
nearby structure 40 by 90 feet contains a large 
stock of paint, brushes, and other painters’ 
supplies. 

Except where they are divided near the mid- 
dle of the building, all the business offices are 
connected with each other by inside doors. This 
makes the various divisions physically inter- 
locking, as well as closely connected in other 
ways. Some departments, such as the one deal- 
ing in real estate, having little contact with the 
general public, do not advertise themselves with 
lettering on the doors. This lessens contact 
with visitors and saves workers’ time. 

Following is the approximate square feet of 
space devoted to each department under the 
business manager : 
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Furniture storage, 115,000; stores, 60,000; 
mill, 15,000; painting and varnishing, 10,000; 
miscellaneous storage, 10,000; maintenance 
6,000; architecture, 6,000; purchasing and dis- 
tribution, 3,500; manager’s office, 2,400; mili- 
tary, 2,200; blackboards, 2,000; sheet metal, 
2,000; building, 1,400; curtains and _ shades, 
1,300; garage repairing, 1,000; electrical, 800; 
glass, 800; keys, locks and typewriters, 400. 

The low cost at which school buildings are 
planned, erected, and equipped is an indication 
of. the economical administration of the de- 
partment. <A typical elementary Los Angeles 
school, recently finished, cost only 20 cents per 
eubie foot. It is a 12-unit structure containing 
400,700 cubic feet, two stories high, brick con- 
struction, stucco exterior, artificial stone trim- 
mings, and tile roof. 

The general contract cost $60,000; ventilating 
and steam heating—providing for freezing tem- 
peratures—$#6,375; plumbing, $6,145; electrical, 
$2,187; painting, $2,178; architectural plans 
and specifications, $3,147; total, $80,244. 

A typical junior high school of similar con- 
struction, 57 units, cost but 19 cents per cubic 
foot. A 50-unit senior high school of the same 
class was built for only 18 cents per cubic foot. 

Here is the organization of the business 
department : 

Business Manager. Assistant Manager, Sec- 


retary, Stenographer and Transportation Clerk, 
Clerk and Typist, Chauffeur. 


Architecture. Architect, Assistant Architect, 
Surveyor, Secretary, Clerk and Typist, 32 
Draftsmen. 

Building. Superintendent, 2 Assistants, Sec- 
retary, Stenographer and Clerk, 2 Clerks and 
Typist, 30 Inspectors. 

Maintenance. Superintendent, Mill Foreman, 
Tinshop Foreman, Senior District Foreman, 6 
District Foremen, 7 Assistant District Foremen, 
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Secretary, 4 Clerks and Typists, 141 Laborers, 
8 Locksmiths, 21 Mill Carpenters, 6 Mill Paint- 
ers, Painting Foreman, 2 Assistant Painting 
Foremen, Garage Foreman, Technical Clerk, 
Service Clerk, 102 Carpenters, 6 Glaziers, 16 
Plasterers, 5 Mill Machinists, 87 Painters, 29 
Tinners, 2 Sewing Machine Repair men, 6 Print- 
ers and Helpers, 2 Garage Mechanics, Piano 
Tuner, Fuel Inspector. 


Heating. Engineer, 5 Furnace Men, 8 Steam 
Fitters, Inspector of Engineers, Heating Fore- 
man. 

Sanitation. Engineer, 29 Plumbers. 

Electrical. Engineer, Electrical Foreman, 
Electrical Equipment Foreman, Clock and Bell 
Inspector, 54 Electricians. 

Equipment. Foreman, 60 Equipment Men, 
2 Linoleum Layers, 6 Blackboard Setters. 

Janitor Service. Inspector, 2 Assistant In- 
spectors, Supervising Gardener, Payroll Clerk, 
Comptometer Operator, Clerk and Typist, 327 
Head Janitors, 916 Assistant Janitors, 36 Satur- 
day, Sunday and Holiday Watchmen, 51 Night 
Watchmen, 51 Engineers, 71 Gardeners, 18 Tool- 
keepers, 6 Carpenter Tool Sharpeners. 


Transportation. Inspector. 

Military Equipment. Custodian, Assistant 
Custodian. 

Purchasing and _ Distribution Purchasing 


Clerk, Assistant Purchasing Clerk, Chief Equip- 
ment Supply Clerk, Junior Equipment Clerk, 
Printing Clerk, Library and Textbook Clerk, 
Contract Clerk, Index and File Clerk, Senior 
Clerk, Order Clerk, Errand Boy, Stock Assem- 
bler, 2 Equipment Supply Clerks, 2 Estimating 
Clerks, Secretary, Junior Bookkeeper, 2 File 
Clerks, 27 Clerks and Typists, Direct Delivery 
Clerk, Comptometer Clerk. 

Store. Storekeeper, Assistant Storekeeper, 
3 Junior Receiving Clerks, Senior Receiving 
Clerk, 3 Inventory Clerks, 22 Stock Clerks, 17 
Stock Clerk Helpers. 

Shipping. Shipping Clerk, 20 Truck Drivers, 
19 Truck Driver Helpers. 

Real Estate. Investigator, Assistant Investi- 
gator, Clerk and Typist, Junior Bookkeeper. 

Telephone. Chief Operator, 2 Assistant 
Operators. 

Total number of Employees, 2,346. 


The Winfield Salary Schedule 


W. W. Connell, Superintendent, Winfield, Kan. 


The principles governing salaries as set forth 
below contain some features that may appeal to 
boards of education in small places. There is 
much confusion about bases of determining 
salaries, especially where the single salary 
schedule is not possible. 

This scheme suggests standards of experience 
and preparation for the elementary school, for 
elementary principals, and for the junior-senior 
high school. In this particular school system, 
payment is made in twelve equal installments 
throughout the year and salaries with increases 
are based on multiples of twelve. Other special 
features will be apparent in the principles here 
set forth. 

Principles Governing Salaries in the Winfield 
Public Schools 

1. Continued professional growth and prepa- 
ration will be closely related to salary levels and 
salary increases. This means that teacher merit 
will determine salary advancement. 

2. Four evidences of professional growth 
and skill will be considered in determining 
salary levels. These are: Academie and pro- 
fessional preparation, teaching success, coopera- 
tion and ability to carry extra responsibility, 
and successful experience. Each of these items 
is to be carefully considered in the final place- 
ment of a teacher on the salary schedule. 


3. It is recognized that a salary schedule 
cannot make provision in detail for proper re- 
muneration for all types of service in the school 
system. The law of supply and demand regu- 
lates to quite an extent the salaries of some 
special teachers and of men teachers. It is ex- 
pected that the board of education will make 
such provision on recommendation of the super- 
intendent as is necessary in the employment of 
special teachers. 


4. Regular salary advances are to be made 
over a period of years until the maximum is 
reached, provided the teacher has attained the 
standard qualifications and is classified on the 
salary schedule. 


5. For especially commendable work over a 
period of years or for unusual preparation and 
success, it is expected that the board of educa- 
tion may give recognition to a few teachers by 
exceeding the salary maximum. 


6. Teachers may, for failure to secure fur- 
ther professional preparation or for diminished 
teaching success, be removed from the benefits 
of the schedule of salary increases by action of 
the board of education. 


7. Standards for three groups of teachers, 
based upon professional preparation and suc- 
cessful experience, are established as follows: 


(1) Teachers in the Elementary Schools: 


(a) Certification resulting from a 
minimum of sixty college hours 
of academic preparation: 

Two years of successful experi- 
ence under favorable educational 
conditions. 

Minimum salary...... $1,020 
Standard salary...... 1,140 
Maximum salary...... 1,410 


(b) 


(c) 


(2) Principals in Elementary Schools: 

(a) Certification resulting from a 
minimum of ninety college hours 
of academic preparation. 

(b) Four years of successful experi- 
ence under favorable educational 
conditions. 

(c) Minimum salary... ...$1,200 
Standard salary...... 1,320 
Maximum salary...... 1,590 

(3) Instructors in the Junior-Senior High 
School: 
(a) Certificate and qualifications in 


conformity with the requirements 
(Continued on Page 1386) 


Iowa's New Uniform School Accounting System 


Emmet L. Morris, Assistant Director of the Budget, Des Moines, Iowa. 


lowa has a complete and comprehensive ac- 
counting and budgetary system comprising the 
expenditures of all public money from the state 
departments and institutions down through the 
county and township organizations to the mu- 
nieipal and school district corporations. The 
entire public financial system is under the im- 
mediate direction of one Director of the Budget 
and his staff, the director being appointed by 
the governor for a period of six years. 

Under the able direction of Honorable Ernest 
L.. Hogue, Iowa and her originally experimental 
budget department has emerged from the ex- 
perimental stage and is now accepted statewide 
as a successful reality and necessity. This work 
in lowa has been pioneer work hence it has been 
very slowly and cautiously done. 

From the school side of the accounting and 
budgetary procedure it may be said that the 
budget law does not include within its scope 
the small one-room rural schools where the ex- 
penditures are scarcely if ever much in excess 
of $1,000 per year. The law does include all 
consolidated and independent districts and un- 
divided township districts. 

The biggest business in any community in the 
state of Iowa is its system of public schools. 
Nearly fifty per cent of the tax paid in the av- 
erage Iowa community goes to public schools. 

As in all states of the United States, the com- 
mon object of all citizens is to give the children 
the greatest possible amount of education for 
the least number of tax dollars. The budget 
department of Iowa is and has been attempting 
to help all local districts to carry this aim to 
the most successful realization possible. 

Adequate school records and reports are es- 
sential to the successful operation of any school 
district. The truth of the condition and the 
facts in connection with the administration of 
school funds are best and most clearly told by 
concrete facts in the form of accurately and 
systematically kept financial records rather than 
by mere personal opinions or personal judg- 
ments. 

Boards of education, citizens, and taxpayers 
in every school district in Iowa are interested 
in knowing the concrete facts that are, in the 
final analysis, the revealing facts in the opera- 
tion of public schools. 

Budgeting is a term that has been much mis- 
used and even abused. It has as many defi- 
nitions as there are people who have considered 
the term. Many fanciful definitions have been 
viven but for the layman the definition could 
well be given as follows: “Budgeting is a sys- 
tematically tabulated foresight into the finan 
cial program of the future, made in the light of 
past experience over similar periods.” 

Budgeting does not always mean, as the com 
mon opinion might have it, a reduction of 
funds. It means primarily a more systematical 
and equitable distribution of funds and usually 
does ultimately result in reduction. This re- 
duction is not effected through loss of efficiency 
but rather through increased etticiency. Budget- 
ing permits a better distribution because it 
points out the parts of the system that are re 
ceiving too much or too little attention or 
stress. Satisfactory adjustment can be made 
when the facts are known. 

Budgeting, however, is somewhat remote from 
our discussion at this time, for budgeting is not 
the first thing to be considered in school finance, 
but it comes last, as shall be explained in the 
following lines. 

No building can be built without material— 
neither can a budget be built without material 
on hand with which to build it. The material 


with which we build a budget must consist of 
the complete and adequate records kept for at 
least one complete fiscal period preceding the 
time for building the budget. 

We are brought now to the reason for Iowa 
making a complete, intensive, and extensive re 
search into the existing accounting and budget- 
ing plans used in all states that have uni- 
formity, and also a study of he methods used 
by the leading cities in their schools through- 
out the entire United States, where they have 
heen successful in finance. 

Coupled with this research, lowa also has 
made a rather complete survey of a great num- 
ber of school districts in the state, from the 
smallest consolidated schoo] in the state to the 
largest city system. Personal calls have been 
made by representatives of the budget depart- 
ment on many school officers over the state, and 
school tinance was discussed from their stand- 
point. Existing conditions and practices were 
brought out and very valuable suggestions were 
received from the men in the districts, “the 
men out home,’ who actually do the work of 


keeping school district records. Survey sheets 
were completed by three fourths of the schools 
called upon, and valuable data were received 
from this source as to what the officers of these 
districts would consider proper. 

The research and survey brought together 
two very pertinent factors whose mixture has 
not resulted in a purely theoretical faney of 
learned educators nor, on the other hand, the 
ridiculously simple and inadequate system that 
some of the district officers would have because of 
the minimum of effort required for the keeping. 
The combination of the theory of the educator 
with the results of research and the suggestions 
of the men who do the work in the various dis- 
tricts has produced a mixture of “just enough 
of what the districts need with just enough of 
what they want” to make the Iowa Uniform 
School Accounting System a_ practical and 
usable system, not too simple and yet not too 
elaborate. 

Many interesting extremes were found in the 
survey that was conducted. Some extremely 
small schools were found to be keeping records 
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far too elaborate and detailed to pay for the 
time involved. Again, many larger districts 
were found where essentially the only book used 
in the accounting system was the warrant book, 
from whose stubs the secretary would make the 
reports required. 

As many as ten different arrangements of the 
system were made before the office of the attor- 
eny general, the office of the department of 
public instruction, the office of the director of 
the budget, and the many school officers con- 
nected would place the final approval on the 
system as proper and acceptable. 

When the system was finally completed, a 
bulletin was prepared taking up in much detail 
each item and almost each word on each form. 
This bulletin takes up the items by form and 
number, explains the use of each part of the 
system in detail and explains the proper pro- 
cedure in each case giving cautions where they 
are necessary and setting out the legal re- 
quirements and limitations of each part of the 
system. The bulletin serves a dual purpose—it 
is an informational bulletin introducing the use 
of the system and is also a manual or hand- 
book to be used at all times. 

By statute, Iowa school districts are held to 
only two most used funds, General and School- 
house, which explain themselves by their very 
terms. Separate appropriation must be made 
for each fund and no overlapping is permitted 
by Iowa law, nor any transfer of funds, except 
as approved by the Director of the Budget. 
Within each fund, however, distribution can be 
made and is made as guided by the Iowa Uni- 
form School Accounting System. Transfer 
within the legal funds is permitted at the dis- 
cretion of the board at any time, under the 
regulations of the accounting and budgetary 
plan. 

The official [owa Uniform School Accounting 
System is made up of ten specific forms, only 
eight of which must be used at all times and 
two which may be used as the occasion de 
mands. Four forms are for expenditures, one 
for receipts, one for summary and recapitula- 
tion, one warrant form (distributive type), one 
bond register and one bond file and record and 
one internal budget. The sheets are 14” by 17”, 
kept in an ordinary post binder which permits 
much elasticity. Nonofficial sheets for inven- 
tory record, tuition record, minutes of meetings, 
etc., are made to fit the same size binder so the 
whele financial and also word picture of the 
activities of a district may be kept between the 
covers of one book of the secretary. The secre 
tary and treasurer keep records precisely the 
same, in exactly the same type of book. How 
they keep together will be explained later. The 
sheets of the 14” by 17” size are what we call 
unit sheets or exactly the same on one side as 
on the other. 

The general scheme of the system, as the 
facsimiles of the forms appearing in connection 
with this article will show, is along the general 
line of the plan recommended by the National 
Education Association and the United States 
Commissioner of Education, with such changes 
made as to fit the system to the needs of the 
lowa schools. All unnecessary forms have been 
eliminated, and unused gy little-used items have 
been left out for the. sake of simplicity. 

All efforts have been made to make the sys- 
tem as simple and usable as possible, yet com- 
plete and comparatively scientific for all intents 
and purposes. The voucher system is not used. 
There are no folio numbers, code numbers, or 
masses of detail of the sort included. 

Facsimiles of the forms appear in connection 
with this article and the smaller details of each 
department will not be taken up in detail here, 
for they can be readily identified from the 
facsimiles. Moreover, no elaborate explanation 
can he given here of the reasons for what may 
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appear to be inconsistencies or omissions, for it 
would take more space to give reasons for all 
variations than would fill this issue of THE 
ScHoot Boarp Journat. Every omission or addi- 
tion has been made for a reason and that reason 
has been to make the Iowa Uniform School Ac- 
counting System the best, most comprehensive, 
vet the most simple and effective systein that 
could be fitted to the peculiar needs of the 
school districts of the state of Towa. 

The Iowa Uniform School Accounting Sys- 
tem does not apply to the larger city school 
districts because the detail they require has not 
heen provided for in the system. Other arrange- 
ments have been made for their uniformity. 
The Towa system is made to meet the need of 
approximately 900 of the 933 consolidated and 
independent districts in the state; the 33 excep- 
tions approximately comprise the larger city 
«ystems of the state. Hence some omissions can 
he easily understood. For instance, there were 
perhaps no more than thirty districts in the 
state of Iowa that have any expense in com- 
pulsory attendance, so that item was eliminated 
from the system. 

Following is a list of the forms and what 
appears on each: 

Form 1E— 

Administration 


Secretary Salary 

Secretary and all Board Supplies 
Superintendent’s Office Supplies 
Telephone and Telegraph 

All Clerical Service 

6. —vacant to meet local need 
TOTAL ADMINISTRATION 


Instruction 

Male Teachers 

Female Teachers 

All Instruction Supplies 

Supplementary and Library Books 

Commencements, Exhibits, etc. ° 

(Instructional) 

6. Free Textbooks 

7. —left vacant to meet local need 
TOTAL INSTRUCTION 


Form 2E— 

Operation : 
Janitor Salary and Extra Labor 
Janitor Supplies 
Fuel 
Light and Power 
5. Water 
6. Freight, Express, and Drayaye 
—vacant to meet local need 
TOTAL OPERATION 


Maintenance 


7k ONE 


Om oS De 


moh 


~] > 
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Form 3E— 

Coordinate and Auxiliary Activities 

1. Medical and Dental Inspection, Nurse 

Service 
Athletics and Forensics (only as author- 
ized by law) 
Books and Supplies for Re-Sale 
Garden, Playground, etc. 
—vacant to meet local need 
Transportation 

A. Drivers’ Salaries 

B. Other Expense 

C. Total Transportation 
TOTAL COORDINATE AND 
IARY ACTIVITIES 


Fixed Charges 

Rents 

Insurance 

Taxes 

Contingencies 

TOTAL FIXED CHARGES 


Form 4E— 
Capital Outlay (General Fund) 
1. Alteration of Old Buildings 
2. New Heating, Lighting, Plumbing, etc. 
3. New Furniture 
‘4, New Instruction Apparatus and Equip- 
ment 
5. —vacant to meet local need 
TOTAL CAPITAL OUTLAY (General 
Fund) 


SCHOOLHOUSE FUND 


Debt Service 
1.. Payment of Bonds 
2. Interest on Bonds 
3. —vacant for local need 


TOTAL DEBT SERVICE 
Capital Outlay (Schoolhouse Fund) 
. Land 

New Buildings 

Building Equipment 


TOTAL CAPITAL 
house Fund) 


As the items show, capital outlay is per- 
mitted by the Iowa law under both funds, yet 
cach type of expenditure is well defined. 


bo 


Oe Ot os 


AUXIL- 


bop 


who 


OUTLAY (School- 


The total column is included at the close of 
cach department as a device for checking. When 
the page is finished, the totals of columns and 
totals of departments must be drawn to carry 
forward. If the sum of the column totals in 
and one department on one page does not check 
exactly with the department total as indicated 
by the last column in each department then a 
mistake has been made and the mistake must 
le found before carrying the column totals for 
ward to the next page. This device keeps each 
page eorrect and avoids checking back over a 


: a, i Gane mass of material at the time of closing the 
3. Repair and Replacement of Furniture books, if a mistake is discovered then. Fach 
4. Repair and Replacement of Service page will present its own mistakes which must 
Systems be corrected before proceeding to the next pave. 
: ae _ —_ a —_ On each of the above sheets the first or left 
TOTAL MAINTENANCE hand side of the page carries— Date, To Whom 
| IOWA UNIFORM SCHOOL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
} SUMMARY AND RECAPITULATION SHEE Ik I 


Date Date 


EXPENDITURES 





FORM 1 RE. SUMMARY 





AND RECAPITULATION OF 





ALI RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 

















MARQUETTE, IOWA, ____ 


TO THE SCHOOL DISTRICT TREASURER 
Pay To . einen 


Be! yy 


“apital Outlay 


Claim No.. a 

Date 

To Administration 
lastruction 

On Acc't 


peration 
Maintenance. . 


‘o-Ord and Aux 


Rec'd Warrant 
Dedt Service 


‘apital Outlay 


STUB OF SCHOOL WARRANT 


FORM FOR SCHOOL WARRANTS. 





INDEPENDENT DISTRICT OF MARQUETTE, IOWA 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








= ia aia — 
| 


Bond Register 


| nates et ielinbiinionanie insiiijaiaaiieiigi 
b __Daate Issued _ 








RECORD OF BONDS 


REMARKS 
OK NAME AND PURPOSE 
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OR ORDER 


. . DOLLARS 


cin — a 











FRONT OF BOND REGISTER FORM. 






ae ee 














ce RECORD OF COUPONS 
- g . > 2 2 M - No Ri Neon | me . 
fo? Rat ane ie Re Ie Oe ek eh ey 
f “ . , ” ” ” ” ” . . ” . ” ” ” . 
Leen te a a 


BACK (PART) OF BOND RECORD FORM. 


(warrant is issued), For What (warrant is is- 
sued), and Warrant Number. From this point 
then the distribution carries on as has been ex- 
plained. 
Form 1R— 
Receipts 
Federal and State Aid 
1. Normal Training 
2. Consolidated School 
3. Smith-Hughes 
TOTAL FEDERAL AND STATE AID 
Local Revenue 
. Semi-Annual Apportionment 
. General Fund Tax Levy 
Tuition 
Interest on Daily Balances 
Income from Property 
Sale of Books and Supplies 
—vacant to meet local need 
TOTAL LOCAL REVENUE 
(General Fund) 
Schoolhouse Fund 
1. From Taxes 
2. Sale of Bonds 
3. Other Sources 

It will be noted here that the same device for 
checking within departments also prevails. The 
Schoolhouse fund is a part of Local Revenue, 
yet a distinct part. No total of the schoolhouse 
fund is provided. Column totals only are car- 
ried in this case, for arrangement is made on 
the internal budget blanks, where this material 
is used, that it works itself out correctly. 

At the left of the sheet of Receipts appears— 
Date, From Whom, For Whom, and a blank 
column for any identification desired by the 
secretary. 

Form 1Re—Summary and Recapitulation 

This form takes up first a summary of the 
receipts and expenditures of both funds in the 
same manner and order as the department 


totals have been recorded on the ledger sheets, 


ID OV CO DD 


Finally, the totals received in the summary are 
taken to the part of the sheet on which the 
recapitulation is made. This recapitulation ean 
be made every day, every week, every month, 
every three months, or every six months, as 
directed by the hoard of education. According 
to law it must be made twice a year. 

Two recapitulations can be nade to a page 
and four to a complete sheet. At the foot of 
each summary and recapitulation appears a 
space for remarks to explain any irregularities 
or any other explanation the secretary wishes. 
Form 1W—Warrant 

This form is the ofc’ . warrant form that is 
fitted with a space for distribution on the stub 
and on the warrant itself and exactly fits the 
rest of the system—in fact, is the keynote of 
the entire system. Distribution is made both 
on the warrant itself and on the stub exactly 
the same. The face of the warrant appears at 
the right and that portion of it appears the 
same as any other warrant that has been used 
in the past. At the left side of the warrant and 
on the right side of the stub appears the names 
of each department, the same as it appears in 
the summary or the same, and in the same 
order, as the department totals come in the 
ledger. The spaces are ruled off and have a 
space for the section number of the department 
and a space for the amount to be placed oppo 
site each department and section thereof. The 
warrant form may be officially made as the one 
shown in the facsimile or it may be made with 
interleaves attached to the covers and a carbon 
sheet can be used. In this case no stub appears, 
for the attached carbon copy serves as the stub. 

The secretary writes the face of the warrant 
as always and then makes the proper distribu- 
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BOND FILE AND RECORD 


A Permanent File for Paid and Cancelled Bonds and Coupons 


Series No 


Amount of Bond, $ 


Date Duc Interest G@ ‘er Cent Per Annum 


Payable 


Date Pad 








FORM FOR KEEPING BONDS AND COUPONS PAID. 


tion of the total, as the expenditure goes to 
the particular department. When this distribu- 
tion is made both on the warrant and on the 
stub, then the warrant is detached and sent out. 
The secretary makes his record from the stub 
and carries the expenditure to the proper place 
in the ledger. When the treasurer receives the 
warrant presented for payment, he makes his 
distribution to his ledger from the distribution 
on the warrant made by the secretary. This 
seemingly unimportant device is of untold 
value in keeping the records of the treasurer 
and the secretary precisely the same. No mis- 
take in distribution is possible as between the 
secretary and treasurer. The treasurer refuses 
to pay any warrant not properly distributed. 
Hence it returns to the secretary for distribu- 
tion and back to the treasurer in proper form. 
With this device, it is possible for the books of 
the treasurer and secretary to always check in 
every detail. Mistakes of the clerical type are 
very readily located and adjusted. 

Form 1B—Bond Register 

This form is arranged for a record of bonds 
and is used only when a bond record is neces- 
sary. 

Form 1BF—Bond File and Record 

This is a heavy card sheet arranged with 
small oblong sections where bond coupons may 
be pasted and record kept thereof. This, too, is 
not necessary in all cases. 

Form 11B—Internal Budget for Schools 

This is the final official form of the system 
and is the culmination or ultimate aim of the 
entire system. This form is arranged for re- 
porting each year the financial story of the 
school district and is arranged for the conven- 
ience of the secretary and superintendent and 
also for the information of board members. It 
lists each of the departments of receipts and ex- 
penditures and the various sections under each. 
Opposite each of the sections is space to record 
the totals of what occurred in each section dur- 
ing the past year in one column, and a second 
column is provided for estimates of receipts and 
expenditures of each section during the coming 
year, using the past experience as a basis for 
estimating. 

First, the column totals of the year in each 
section are copied into column one in the 
proper space provided. When this is done, the 
superintendent and secretary in conjunction, or 
perhaps the finance committee of the board of 
education, consider each item carefully and 
make the estimate for the coming year opposite 
each proper space. Each item estimated is care- 
fully considered before writing in the estimate. 
When this work is complete, tentative copies 
are submitted to the board beforehand and at a 
meeting, after they have considered the matter, 

(Continued on Page 188) 
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REMODELING OLD SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
IN WORCESTER 


Arthur J. Peel 

The city of Worcester, Massachusetts, has the 
distinction of being one of the best “schooled” 
cities in the country. With a population of 
less than 200,000, the value of school property 
and land, totals nearly seven million dollars, 
while the total expenditure for all purposes 
exclusive of buildings and improvements, is 
over three million dollars per annum. So 
strong and highly developed is the public appre- 
ciation of the importance of public education 
in Worcester, that I was told by a city official 
of high standing, that the mayor was practically 
elected on a school building program. 

Worcester is fortunate in having as_ public 
school superintendent, a man who has _ been 
identified with the public education work of the 
city for over 38 years. Mr. Walter S. Young, 
on his graduation from Dartmouth, was ap- 
pointed to the teaching staff of the junior high 
school. From that position he has worked his 
way to the position of public school superin- 
tendent. After serving in this eapacity for 
three vears, he has now received a life appoint- 
ment, and his record fully justifies the confi- 
dence that, in this way, has been shown in him 
by the school committee. 

Until two years ago there was a serious short- 
age in school accommodations in Worcester, 
and many children were on part-time schedule. 
The problems that faced the administration 
were those of finance, and conflicting views on 
construction. Projects for disposing of some 
old school properties and rebuilding on other 
were advanced at the city hall, while 
others, with a view to economy without a sacri- 
fice of efficiency, advocated various additions 
and improvements to existing buildings. In 


sites, 


this, of course, we have nothing unusual, it is 
an old story told and retold in every schoo! 
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UPSALA STREET SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASS. 


community. An interesting feature in this con- 
nection is, however, that certain remodeling 
schemes were put over in the face of much 
opposition, and in spite of the opinion of archi- 
tects and contractors that the schemes were not 


practicable nor economical. 

Much has been said and written on the sub- 
ject of dual control in publie school matters. 
In Worcester there is a very distinct cleavage 


of responsibility; all public school buildings 
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James Rice, Architect, Worcester, Mass. 


and their maintenance and repairs, are under 
the jurisdiction of the superintendent of build- 
ings; while the administration of the schools 
and all that pertains thereto, is under the con- 
trol of the superintendent of public schools. 
There are numerous cases where such dual con- 
trol has been a real handicap to proper and effi- 
cient school administration, but this cannot be 
said to be the case in Worcester. In the case 
referred to above, it was the superintendent of 
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GAGE STREET SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASS. 


buildings who aligned himself with the super- = Ce ALY tet 
intendent of public schools, against an array of 4 1 a } 
“authorities” who stated emphatically that one 4 1 y 
particular school, known as the Gage Street 7 h Crass R 
: 5 
School, could not be remodeled to meet modern j oO i i 
conditions. But more than this, it was the =| rr re , 
building superintendent who prepared the plans, in ee Ee nian 24 aoe 
proving that additional accommodations and re- INE Some steed 5 — } 
modeling were practical for the Gage Street es mam ¥]] F : 
vee x —l eee —2= a. mom > sesseeuss cess ans rr “ ; l 
school. Today the school stands as a’ monu- \ P—irT Ul i F “) 
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James Rice, Architect, Worcester, Mass. 
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BLITHEWOOD AVENUE SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASS 


What the architects and the contractors said 
Was not possible, the superintendent of public 
buildings proved to be not only possible, but 
eminently practical and pleasing. 

In order that we may appreciate just. the 
diticulty which the advocates of remodeling: as 
opposed to rebuilding on another site, had to 
contend with, it would be well to examine the 
plans shown. The shape of the lot was very 
irregular, but in addition to this, the ground 
on which now stands the additional building, 
Was a steep grade to the foot of the old build- 
ing. <All this had to be leveled and then ex- 
cavated, before any 


additional building was 


possible. What was actually accomplished is 
plainly seen by studying the aeecompanying 
plans and front view of the addition. 

$v this means one of the oldest schools in 
Worcester, 


form to meet 


quite inadequate in its” original 
requirements, has been trans- 
formed into a modern school with facilities 


peculiarly advantageous to a foreign population 
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BASEMENT PLAN OF THE UPSALA SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASS. 
SECTION IN SOLID BLACK IS THE LATEST 


James Rice, Architect, Worcester, Mass. 





ADDITION. 


—for it happens that this school is in an Italian 
section. For many of the youngsters, the shower 
baths at the Gage Street school is the only op- 
portunity they have for a real bath. The as- 
sembly hall and gymnasium is used not only 
for pupils, but is rented out for community 
purposes, thus providing a very convenient 
medium for community endeavor. <All the 
Classrooms are standardized, that is, they are 
arranged to seat 38 pupils, and are fitted with 
lockers, coat and hat rails. 

The cost of remodeling, and additional build- 
ing, according to Mr. Young, is around $18,000 
to $19,000 a room, In the case of the Gage 
Street alterations were 
made in the old building. For instance, the old 
heating system was entirely removed and a 
modern heating plant installed. The total cost 
of the Gage Street addition was approximately 
$118,000, 

Another interesting piece of remodeling work 
This addi- 
In this building 


school, considerable 


is to be seen in the Upsala school. 
tion cost around $151,000. 


Samuel H. 


Samuel H. Pitcher and Co., Architects, Worcester, Mass. 
also, an entire new heating plant was installed, 
at a cost of nearly $11,000, 

Both of these schools, remodeled within the 
past two years, are splendid examples of what 
may be accomplished with old buildings in con- 
gested areas at a relatively small expenditure of 
money. The harmonious cooperation between 
the school department and building department 
in the city of Worcester, has made possible 


this economy. 


Wardrobes are located on the first and third 


floors. These will accommodate 500 pupils, 
while lockers in the dressing rooms in the base- 
ment provide further space. The wardrobes 
are so arranged that they may be locked during 


school hours. 


The Blithewood Avenue schoolhouse is one of 
the newer buildings erected in Worcester and 
is a splendid type of development of the one- 
story schoolhouse. The building was erected 
in 1924 from plans prepared by Samuel H. 
Pitcher «& Architects, Worcester, 
Mass. The general contract for construction 
amounted to $40,500; the heating and ventila 


Company, 


tion cost $6,170; the plumbing and sanitary 
work amounted to $2,900; and the electrical 
contract for lighting amounted to $1,155. The 


total cost of the building, including furniture, 


ete., Was approximately $55,000, 
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BLITHEWOOD AVENUE SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Pitcher and Co., Architects, Worcester, Mass. 
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THE FIRST SECONDARY SCHOOL IN LON- 
DON ERECTED SINCE THE WAR 
Bec Secondary School 
By John Y. Dunlop 


Building statistics throughout England re- 
veal the great demand for schools for the ever- 
growing needs of education. 

Since the war building construction has been 
slow and costly, with the result that the edu- 
cational authorities have put off to the last min- 
ute what are the pressing momentary needs of 
the communities. Now, however, many new 
schools are in contemplation and it is quite safe 
to say that from now onward, school construc- 
tion will be first in the building programs in 
this country. 

The Bee Secondary School, which has been 
erected by the London County Council, is the 
tirst which has been completed in London since 
the war. It stands on a site of seven acres in 
Beechcroft Road, Tooting, and accommodates 
500 pupils. Of the total area five acres have 
been laid out as playing fields. The cost, in- 
cluding site, building, and furniture, has been 
about £56,000. 

The principal entrance admits directly to the 
assembly and dining hall, for some 200 of the 
pupils, with the classrooms grouped on both 
sides. The pupils’ entrance and staircases are 
situated in the northern side of the building, 
with lavatory and toilets adjacent. A shallow 
wading pool in connection with the playing 
tields is also provided. 

The corridor construction is of reinforced 
concrete. The stairs, of steel, with stone treads, 
are rigid and strong. ‘The risers and treads are 
such that the going up and down is easy, con- 
sidering that the majority of people using these 
stairs are young people. The stairs are of suf- 
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SCIENCE AND COOKING ROOM OF THE BEC SCHOOL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Mr. G. Topham Forrest, Architect. 
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ficient width so that excess crowding is elimi- 
nated. All the steps are parallel and the land- 
ings extend across two flights. 

The teaching accommodations comprise 
eighteen classrooms, all with southerly aspects. 
In addition to the classrooms the following 
rooms are provided: 

Ground Floor—Assembly and dining hall 
with kitchen quarters adjacent, gymnasium, 
manual training room, headmaster’s room, and 
office for secretary. 

First Floor—Library, art room, three science 
laboratories, and a staff common room. 

The halls and staircases in the school build- 
ing are convenient to the exits and of a size and 
arrangement that will properly safeguard the 
lives of children within the building, as well as Bane , eyo. 
provide ample accommodation for interchange TUT 
of classes and other school purposes. OPI | dele hat dp 

The building throughout is designed to pro- an wii ee ee 
vide a maximum of light and air and is ade- - ae Rie) 
quately heated by the low-pressure hot-water 
system. The heating furnace is located in the 
basement and the capacity of the boiler is such 
that it allows for warmth with ventilation at all 
times, no matter what the state of the weather STREET VIEW OF THE BEC SCHOOL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
may be. 

The building fabrie is of brick, faced ex- 
ternally with red brick, and roofed with red 
tiles. The main entrance forms the central fea- 
ture of the front, the remainder of which is 
divided into bays by the use of brick plasters. 

The internal walls of the assembly and dining 
room, Classrooms, and corridors have glazed tile 
dados, above which the walls are plastered and 
distempered. The floors of the assembly and 
dining room and corridors are laid with wood 
blocks, while the classroom tloors are boarded 





and there is a special maple boarded floor in 
the gymnasium. 

What strikes one most on walking through 
the sunny entrance of the Bee school into the 
assembly hall is the long line of windows which 
have a commanding view of the ideal cricket 
fields. Level and square as a card table and of 
very much the same color the carpet of new turf 
was of that satisfying extent which makes the 
walk from the pavilion to the wicket a heart- 
thumping adventure. 

| have given an inventory of many parts of 
the wonderful arrangements of the Bee school. 
But I cannot forget the playing field. It seems 
to dominate every part of the school, for most 
ot the rooms seem to look onto it or to give a 
glimpse of its fine, broad acres. 





ASSEMBLY AND DINING HALL AT THE BEC SCHOOL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


With the amazing sight comes the delicious 
humming rattle of a power-driven grass cutter. 
This is one of the accessories which one did 
associate with the playing fields of Hon and 
their kidney, and was to me prophetic, for was 
not this a community school built with nothing 
but the people’s money and so that the artisan’s 
son and the blaekeoat’s daughter would have 
the same opportunity for all-round development 
as the scions of the rich. 

The Bee is also to have houses. Many of 
the eighteen classrooms can be converted by 
folding of partitions into large rooms for the 
transaction of house business. 

The school has a first-year preparatory de 
partment, but the main school is for pupils 12 
to 16 vears and advanced courses. The fees 
from boys from the surrounding districts are 
12 guineas for under 12 years, 15 guineas over. 
Other pupils pay 39 guineas a year. But the 
school will be open to scholarship winners and 
the clever boys from the most necessitous 
homes will have a chance with the rest. 

The building has been designed in the archi- 
tects’ department, under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. G. Topham Forrest, F.R.1.B.A., 
F.RS.E., ete, chief architect to the Chief 


day 





Arch; ; ; VIEW FROM THE TENNIS COURTS, BEC SCHOOL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Architect to the Council. Mr. G. Topham Forrest, Architect. 
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LINCOLN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DISTRICT No. 170, 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS. 

THE LINCOLN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 

Chicago Heights is located in the path of 
the southern expansion of the city of Chicago 
and at the point where the Lincoln and Dixie 
highways meet. It is one of the rapidly grow- 
ing sections of Cook county. The main prob- 
lem of the board of education is to make its 
housing facilities keep pace with the rapid in- 
crease in population, and to replace old and 
worn-out structures. 

The erection of the Lincoln School was begun 
after a careful study of building needs of the 
present and future. The purpose was to pro- 
vide a building with a maximum number of 
classrooms, arranged to accommodate future 
units containing additional classrooms, and 
other facilities, 

The first unit of the structure occupies a 
ground area of 122’ 8” by 61° 4”. It is two 
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stories in height and contains twelve classrooms, 
2 teachers’ room, an office, and four toilets. 

The floor construction is entirely fireproof, 
consisting of conerete and hollow tile. The 
bearing walls are of brick and tile; the front 
entrance is press brick, with terra cotta trim- 
ming. The corridor floors and base, as well as 
the toilets, are of red and black-colored con- 
crete. The stairs are of steel. The walls are 
sand-tinish plaster in the classrooms; in the cor- 
ridors and stair halls, the walls are decorated 

The plumbing is of the most modern type, 
with heavy duty flush valves and white enamel 
metal toilet partitions. The heating plant is a 
split system, with direct radiation and a blower 
system in each room, with heat supplied by 
means of a steel boiler, Complete temperature 
control has been installed. Fire hose and eab- 
inets are located on each floor and brass water 
piping is used throughout the building. 
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The building accommodates a total of 500 
pupils, and cost complete, including architects’ 
fees, lighting fixtures, and equipment, a_ total 
of $80,140, or 35 cents per cubie foot. Based 
on the number of pupils accommodated, the cost 
per Capita was $160.28, or $6,678.35 per room. 

The building was erected from plans prepared 
by Wainwright, Vaughn & Company, Architects, 
Hammond, Ind. 


A CORRECTION 

The Oak Park grade school at Aurora, 
Illinois, illustrated and described in the Decem- 
ber number of “The School Board Journal,” was 
erroneously reported to be equipped with a 
steam heating system. 

The building is equipped with a warm-air 
system of the most modern type. This has been 
found in the experience of the board of educa- 
tion to give satisfactory results, at an operat- 
ing cost lower than a steam heating system. 
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ROXBORO JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CLEVELAND EFEIGHTS, 


IMPROVING DETAILS IN PRESENT 
SCHOOL PLANTS 
Some Valuable Findings at Terre Haute, Ind. 


The report of a survey of school sites and 
buildings, conducted at Terre Haute, Indiana, 
under the direction of Mr. Franklin Bobbitt, of 
the University of Chicago, devotes an entire 
chapter to the subject of “Improving Details 
in Present School Plants.” The article brings 
out the fact that buildings may be improved 
not only by providing new facilities through con- 
struction, but also by improving the details of 
structures already in use. In Terre Haute, 
much has been done in insulating boilers and 
pipes, in installing improved artificial lighting 
fixtures, in placing slate blackboards in schools, 
and bulletin boards in elementary classrooms, 
in installing a modern type of fixtures and sani- 
tary arrangements in toilet rooms, and in paint- 
ing the interior of classrooms. 

In formulating a program for caring for de- 
tails of this character, the school authorities 
kept in mind the fact that the school plants 
are the best possible living places of the chil- 
dren, considering the financial situation and all 
the circumstances. It was the belief that every- 
thing possible should be done to make the build- 
ings light, bright, airy, clean, sanitary, com- 
fortable in temperature and ventilation, free 
from fire hazards, and with everything conveni- 
ently located and arranged. 

In accomplishing these results the report 
suggested that there are many things that ought 
to be done: 

“1. The heating-ventilation system in each 
building should be made as efficient as practica- 
ble. Since such a variety of systems are em- 
ployed, each building needs to be studied and 
plans made according to the nature of the 
system. 

“Where the gravity system is used, the fresh 
air intake should be not down on the dust level, 
but should be from a point at least fifteen feet 
above the ground. The intake ducts should 
be as large as practicable. Since all ducts and 
fiues throughout a building where the gravity 
svstem is used are too small, obstructions 
should be removed as completely as_ possible. 
Because of the inadequacy of all the gravity 
systems, the rooms in those buildings have to 
depend largely upon direct radiation and window 
ventilation. 

“Where the blast svstem of heating and venti- 
lation is employed, the thermostat and control 
valves should be made to work with certainty 
and efficiency. In some of the buildings having 
this system, the temperatures and ventilation 
have been very bad. This is the system which 
is employed in practically every first-class build 
ing. When properly operated and managed it is 
a good system. Apparently all of the thermo- 
Static control apparatus needs to be renewed 
and kept in good working order. In a city 
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with such an unusual amount of soot and smoke, 
it is necessary that arrangements be made for 
washing the air before it is forced into the 
classrooms. 

“In new buildings and additions, it is clear 
that the city prefers the method of direct radi- 


ation for heating and a system of ventilation 
to accompany direct radiation. The amount of 
radiation service appears to be sufficient but 
the method of control, however, is inadequate. 
Experience shows that the right kind of thermo- 
stat can be made to operate properly, and if the 
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city can afford it, this type of control ought 
to be employed wherever the direct radiation 
is the mode of heating. The next best plan is 
hand control of the valves by a device operating 
at the top of the radiator. 

“A major deficiency in the direct system em- 
ployed is the inadequate provision for moving 
the air with certainty and sufficiency. With the 
present ‘direct-indirect’ system, there is no 
method of forcing fresh air into the rooms. 
When the wind is in the wrong direction, the 
air currents are easily reversed. For prevent- 
ing this, first-class buildings use what is called 
the ‘unit system.’ ‘This employs electrically 
operated multiblade fans for driving the air 
through the radiators into the room. It is clear 
that every one of the buildings, including the 
newest additions, needs to be carefully studied 
by an expert ventilation engineer, by way of 
making the exhaust flues as efficient as practi- 
cable. 

“Since the temperature in Terre Haute is 
mild much of the time, there will be much use 
of window ventilation. For such purposes, glass 
window deflectors, not less than twelve inches 
high, should be emnloved. The inadequate filter- 
box affairs should be discarded. 

“2. Fuel and boiler rooms should in all cases 
be completely isolated from the rest of the build- 
ing so that dust, soot, and smoke may find no 
means of penetrating the building. In the same 
way, the fuel rooms should be so completely 
separated from the boiler rooms by partitions 
and doors that the dust from the fuel is 
scattered as little as possible. 

“3. Ash hoists should be installed at certain 
buildings where the removal is especially incon- 
venient. 

“4. The installation of improved methods of 
ventilation for toilet rooms, shower rooms, etc., 
should be continued until they are common in all 
schools. 

“5. The installation of new and improved 
artificial lighting systems should be continued 
until they are to be found in all schools. At 
present the lighting in many schools, employing 
older systems, is very bad. There ought to be 
at least six outlets, these arranged on two 
circuits, with two switches, so that, on days 
moderately dark, only half of the lights farthest 
from the windows will be turned on. For effec- 
tive illumination, the globes should be at least 
double the candle power now employed. Where 
there are four fixtures, use at least 200-watt 
lights; where six fixtures, use 150-watt lights. 

“6. In installing slate blackboards in class- 
rooms, use the standards of blackboard area 
which have been estabished for rooms of dif- 
ferent grades. The blackboards should be in 
height from the floor at the standard established 
for the different grades, and all platforms should 
be eliminated. At present there is a tendency 
to place too much blackboard in classrooms. 
A good rule is: Not one foot more than is 
absolutely needed. 


nr 


7. Sanitary drinking fountains should be 
made to work easily and effectively, or they 
should be removed and installed for a_ kind 
which does not easily get out of order. Drink- 
ing fountains should be distributed upon all 
floors of the building, so far as the corridor 
situations make this practicable. The number 
of drinking fountains should not fall below the 
standard of one for each 75 pupils. 

“8. Wash ‘basins should be installed until 
there is at least one wash bowl for each fifty 
children, distributed so far as practicable, to all 
the floors and supplied with both hot and cold 
water, towels, and liquid soap. 

“9. On the basis of accepted standards, 
certain additional toilet facilities are needed in 
certain of those schools that have grown rapidly. 
Provide for as much seclusion as _ practicable, 
with provision in some cases for preventing con- 
gestion at the doors by providing separate 
entrances and exists, or by widening the doors. 

“10. The plan of supplying separate lavatory 
and toilet arrangements for teachers and princi- 
pals should be continued until all buildings are 
supplied. 

“11. Improve the seating arrangement of the 
pupils. The use of either adjustable seats or 
of a variety of sizes in the several classrooms 
is desirable. One or the other of these plans 
should be employed for taking care of the great 
variety of sizes of pupils. It is well to install 
floors of battleship linoleum and movable furni- 
ture, especially in rooms housing younger pupils. 

“12. Worn-out window shades should be 
changed automatically by the building custo- 
dians. It is possible to adopt a standard as will 
(Concluded on Page 108) 
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The Department of Superintendence 


The Dallas Convention 


The city of Dallas will be the meeting place 
for the 57th convention of the oldest department 
of the National Education Association—the De- 
partment of Superintendence, which will meet 
February 26 to March 3, 1927, inclusive. 

It has been said with reason that the winter 
conventions of the Department have overshad- 
owed the summer meetings of the National Edu- 
cation Association and that these meetings have 
become the largest gatherings of educators in 
the nation, and for that matter in any country. 

The convention headquarters will be located in 
the Fair Park Auditorium, where the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence sessions will be held. 
No hotel headquarters have been designated and 
the officials of the Association will be located in 
two or three main hotels of the city. Over 6,000 
hotel reservations have been made, but it is ex- 
pected that additional quarters will be available 
in private homes. 

The usual railroad arrangements have been 
made for one and one half fares on the certifi- 
cate plan. Tickets may be purchased beginning 
February 22, and will be good only via the same 
route in both directions for return up to March 
10. 


A number of features of the program of the 
Dallas meeting are given below. Some variations 
from previous years are worthy of note. An 
official opening of exhibits in Exhibition Hall is 
one feature. This will occur on Saturday after- 
noon, February 26, at 2 p. m. The exercises 
will be conducted by Superintendent Randall J. 
Condon, president of the Department and super- 
intendent of schools of Cincinnati. 

This official opening of the exhibits is 
arranged to emphasize that they are distinctly 
an educational feature of the meeting. There 
has never been an opportunity at any of the 
meetings equal to that offered at Dallas and the 
Department is making the most of the oppor- 
tunity. In addition to the technical exhibits 
which occupy an area of 65,000 square feet and 
which have been arranged in connection with the 
registration and convention service in such a 
way as to present the maximum of artistic and 
educational effects, the distinctly educational ex- 
hibits which have been organized under the De- 
partment of Superintendence will occupy about 
20,000 square feet of wall space. These will 
deal with progressive tendencies in education, 
a series of exhibits showing the latest and best 
thought in regard to schoolroom equipment, 
grouping of pupils, etc. There will be also a 
thousand square feet of exhibits showing the 
finest school buildings throughout the country. 


At.the meetings themselves several outstand- 
ing men never before on the Department pro- 
gram will speak. These include Hon. Dan 
Moody, Governor of Texas, Hon. L. G. Hardman, 
Governor of Georgia, Rev. G. W. Truett of 
Dallas, Hon. John H. Clark, former Associate 
Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court, and Miguel 
Guerra Mondragon of Porto Rico. 

“National Ideals” will be the general theme of 
the Monday morning session. The address of 
greeting will be given by Dan Moody, Governor 
of Texas, the response for the Association by 


Payson Smith of Massachusetts. L. G: Hard- 
man, Governor of Georgia, will speak on 
“National Idealism.” Herbert Wenig of the 


Hollywood High School will speak on “The Con- 
stitution.” Mr. Wenig won the international 
championship in his address on the Constitution 
at Washington last June. Led by the National 
High School Orchestra and the organ the Mon- 
day morning session will close with the singing 
of “America the Beautiful.” 


“Some Phases of Education, New and Old,” is 
the Monday afternoon theme. These are all to 
be group discussions. These sessions will be 
held in the auditorium and assembly rooms of 
the Methodist and Baptist churches which are 
just across the street from each other. 

On Monday evening the session will be held 
at the Fair Park Auditorium, the general theme 
being “International Good Will and Understand- 
ing.” There will be three speakers, Miguel 
Guerra Mondragon of Porto Rico will speak on 
“The Inter-American Significance of Porto 
Rico’s Educational Program”; Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker of Texas will speak on “The Pass- 
word to the Door of Understanding”; and John 
H. Clark, former Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, will speak on “America’s Con- 
tribution to International Understanding.” The 
teachers’ club of Dallas will provide the musical 
Setting for the Monday evening program. 

“Educational Ideals and Their Achievement” 
will be the general theme on Tuesday morning. 





RANDALL J. CONDON, 
President, Department of Superintendence. 


There will be seven speakers each limited to ten 
minutes. W. F. Bond of Mississippi; Edwin D. 
Starbuck of Iowa; Thomas W. Gosling of Wis- 
consin; W. H. Holmes of New York; George 
Howard of North Carolina; L. A. Pechstein of 
Ohio; and Nicholas Bauer of Louisiana. Fol- 
lowing these addresses there will be reports 
from the departmental Commissions and Com- 
mittees. This will be followed by the usual 
business including the nomination of officers. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Department will 
meet in sectional meetings at the Methodist and 
Baptist churches. The general theme will be 
“Problems of Administration and Their Solu- 
tion.” The session will consist of state depart- 
ments of education, county superintendents, as- 
sistant superintendents, business managers, four 
groups of city superintendents divided according 
to the size of the cities, and teacher training 
institutions. 

On Tuesday evening the meeting will be a 
joint session of the Department of Superintend- 
ence and the National Society for the Study of 
Education. A chorus of 600 students from the 
Booker T. Washington High School of Dallas 
will furnish the music. 

The general theme for the Wednesday morn- 
ing program will be “Our Educational Responsi- 
bility for the Lowest Quarter.” The speakers 
will be Mrs. Helen Thompson Wooley of Teach- 
ers’ College, New York, who will present the re- 
sults of her ten years’ study of one thousand 
pupils who went to work at the age of fourteen 
and of one thousand who remained in school; 
followed by William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who will discuss 
the problem from the point of view of the em- 
ployee; William Hapgood of Indianapolis who 
will speak on “Education and Employment”; 
and Grace Abbott of the Children’s Bureau who 
will discuss the problem from the point of view 
of social welfare. The closing address for 
Wednesday morning will be made by F. D. Boyn- 
ton of Ithaca, New York. 

Wednesday afternoon will be left free for 
visiting the schools of Dallas in accordance with 
a well developed program and for visiting the 
educational and commercial exhibits. 

Wednesday evening will, as usual, be devoted 
to the college dinners. 

For Thursday morning the speakers will be 
Emily Griffith of Denver who will speak on “An 
Understanding Citizenship Through Adult Edu- 
cation”; Thyrsa W. Amos, dean of women of the 
University of Pittsburgh, who will speak on the 
work of the high-school dean; D. J. Kelly, M. G. 
Clark, and Helen Field Fischer. 

For Thursday afternoon the speakers will be 
James L. Hughes of Toronto, Henry Turner 
Bailey who will speak on “Personality as a Fac- 
tor in Developing Efficient Citizens”; and Fran- 
cis G. Blair, President of the National Educa- 
tion Association, who will speak on “The Face 
at the Window.” 

Thursday evening will be the climax of the 
entire meeting. This will be the recital by the 
full National High School Orchestra, made up 
of pupils from all parts of the United States in 
a great program of classical music, and the 
singing of eight hundred pupils of the elemen- 
tary schools of Dallas in the cantata “Rip Van 
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ON TO DALLAS 

In a peculiar way the superintendent of schools 
is without the usual opportunities to come in 
daily contact with other people holding like posi- 
tions. There is only one superintendent of 
schools in a city. Have you noticed how often 
the superintendent wears a Rotary button? 
There is a reason. He has a classification all 
his own. Lawyers and physicians, coal mer- 
chants and grocers can chat at the luncheon 
table with others similarly engaged. There is but 
a single outstanding opportunity for the super- 
intendent of schools to get the help and inspira- 
tion which comes from contacts with men and 
women having like duties and problems. That 
is at the time of the winter meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence. Selected leaders 
who have something important to contribute ap- 
pear on the speaking programs. Fellow workers 
ready with a word of advice or inspiration are 
in the hotel lobbies. 

The superintendent of schools has heavy re- 
sponsibilities. It is no easy task to face the daily 
grind of matters demanding immediate action. 
Plans for new buildings, repairs for old buildings, 
teacher assignment, board meetings, committee 
conferences, telephone calls, correspondence, 
visitors of many sorts, are enough to task severe- 
ly his time and strength. However urgent these 
things may be, the superintendent who stops 
after doing them has left undone the more im- 
portant part of his duty. He still must find time 
to look ahead and plan for the future. To do this 
he must inform himself about the progress of 
education in the entire nation. 

Schools are organized to serve human needs. 
In America these needs have expanded tremen- 
dously in recent years. The superintendent of 
schools who has allowed the pressure of imme- 
diate duties to choke out the vision of progress 
has ill served his community and its children. 
During convention week, while other cares are 
put aside, plans for the future have a chance to 
develop. 

The Department of Superintendence will pre- 
sent at Dallas one of the most elaborate educa- 
tional displays ever shown in the United States. 
The Fair Park Exhibit Hall contains 90,000 
square feet of space: more than the combined 
areas allotted to exhibits in the Cleveland and 
Washington auditoriums. There will be exhibits 
showing progressive tendencies in art, school- 
room equipment, grouping of pupils and arrange- 
ment of school activities. Plans of some of the 
finest school buildings in the country will be 
shown in the architectural section. The best of 
everything used in schools—furniture, textbooks, 
maps, laboratory equipment—will be there in 
charge of carefully selected and well informed 
representatives. 

The exhibits at the winter meetings are in- 
tended as a service to school executives. Many 
school board officers have spent with profit prac- 
tically the entire convention period in the ex- 
hibit hall. Not infrequently the cost of the trip 
is saved many times over through information 
thus obtained. 

For over fifty years the Department of Super- 
intendence has occupied a place of leadership in 
American education. Over eighty per cent of 
the city school superintendents of the United 
States attended the Washington Convention last 
year. They will be at Dallas, February 26 to 
March 3. What they do and say will influence 
the work of every school, teacher, and child in 
America.—S. D. Shankland, Secretary. 
Winkle.” There will be only one address on 
Thursday evening, that given by Superintendent 
Webster of Minneapolis on “Music.” 


Superintendents’ Sectional Meeting 


The superintendents of schools of cities with 
a population of from 10,000 to 100,000 will hold 
a meeting at Dallas, Texas, on March Ist, in 
connection with the forthcoming meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. 

The meeting will discuss problems of admin- 
istration in these cities and will be in charge of 
Mr. James H. Harris, superintendent of schools 
at Pontiac, Mich. Supt. F. A. Jensen of Rock- 
ford, Ill., will talk on “The Selection of Text- 
books”; Supt. W. C. McGinnis of Revere, Mass., 
will discuss “Problems of Educational Admin- 
istration”; Supt. W. H. Bachrodt of San Jose, 
Calif., will take the subject, “Administration of 
Industrial and Vocational Work”; Supt. C. W. 
Washburne of Winnetka, IIl., will talk on “The 
Philosophy and Administration of a Program 
of Individual Instruction”; Miss Helen Park- 
hurst of the Children’s University, New York, 
will discuss “The Theory and Practice of the 
Dalton Plan,” and Dr. E. E. Lewis of Ohio Uni- 
versity, will talk on “Administrative Appraisal 
of Programs of Individual Instruction.” 

(Concluded on Page 150) 
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EDITORIAL 


SOME THOUGHTS ON TAXATION AND 
SCHOOL SUPPORT 

If the demands of the schools throughout the 
country have been met in the main with reason- 
able adequacy, it is because the public willed it 
so and because the sources of taxation have been 
sufficient. The expansion which the American 
system of popular education has experienced, 
coupled with the increased cost of the several 
commodities of life, has swelled the school 
budget to a tremendous degree. 

The readiness to support the schools upon a 
high basis of efficiency has, however, had its 
drawbacks. The funds have not in_ every 
instance permitted the realization of the educa- 
tor’s ambitions. Here and there skimping and 
paring down of school budgets had to be en- 
gaged in. 

Leading educators soon realized that there are 
two ends to the problem. It is essential that 
public moneys be judiciously expended, but it 
is equally essential that a study of the sources 
of revenue be made. The two hang together. 
There cannot be an adequate school support un- 
less there is sufficient wealth upon which an 
equitable tax is exacted. 

It is gratifying to note that the American 
educator has turned his attention to the subject 
of taxation. For a time he engaged here and 
there in idle and impracticable suggestions, due 
to a superficial knowledge of the subject, but 
gradually has also in many instances demon- 
strated a remarkable mastery of the same. 
Thus, school men everywhere are beginning to 
realize that the general property tax which 
forms the basis for local and state revenue in 
this country is highly defective. 

“The general property tax sins against the 
cardinal rules of uniformity, equality, and uni- 
versality of taxation,” said Dio Richardson, 
member of the Taxation Committee of the 
Washington Education Association, recently. 
“Tt presses hardest on those least able to pay. 
It imposes double taxation on one man and 
grants entire immunity to another. In short, 
our system as it is today is so flagrantly in- 
equitable that its retention can be explained 
only through ignorance or inertia. It is the 
cause of so much injustice that every thinking 
man and woman in the state should set about 
to find relief.” 

Mr. Richardson unquestionably reflects the 
sentiment of educators everywhere who have 
given the subject any attention. What he said 
was well said. But, the mere condemnation of 
the general property tax will lead nowhere. 
Either the defects of the general property tax 
must be eliminated, new sources of revenue 
must be found, or a new system of taxation 
must be devised. 

A system of taxation, no matter how faulty, 
which has been adhered to for a long time is 
not easily changed. Nor are desirable modifica- 
tions of a minor character effected with any de- 
gree of expedition. The process of evolution in 
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taxation, as applied to our own country, in- 
volves tedious stepping and can best begin by 
improving the general property tax system until 
further improvement is no longer possible. In 
other words, it is not until the property tax is 
operated at its best that its worst features be- 
come most apparent. 

The educator who proposes the revision of the 
present tax system must be clear as to what 
course is most likely to prove feasible in his own 
state. The general property tax is subject to 
improvement, in fact, to much improvement. 
A state that is rich in natural resources, and 
blessed with industrial and commercial enter- 
prises, may offer new sources of revenue. Public 
sentiment may be ripe for a radical innovation 
—say the income tax system—in the method of 
taxation. 

It remains to be said that, among all the 
schemes and systems worked out by man 
throughout the ages for the raising of revenue 
in support of government, there is one tax prin- 
ciple which has stood the test of time and 
reason. That principle bases all tax tributes 
upon the ability to pay them. Our national 
government has recognized this principle; our 
state and local governments must eventually 
accept it because it is sound, equitable, and 
practical. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SCHOOL BOARD 
DELIBERATION 

The discussions carried on by deliberative 
bodies, having matters of importance in hand, 
necessarily bring to the surface the attitudes 
and reactions of the individual mind. <A group 
of a half dozen people usually expresses the sev- 
eral attitudes, namely, the positive, the nega- 
tive, and the indifferent. There is the man who 
champions an idea with vigor, the man who 
opposes with equal force, and those who are 
easily swayed to one or the other side of a ques- 
tion. 

In the pursuit of arguments and debates 
various methods of approach and retreat are re- 
vealed. There is the man who employs sledge 
hammer methods, and who cannot be convinced 
of the error of his position unless equally vigor- 
ous tactics are hammered at him. Then there 
is the man who loses himself in the heat of 
things, and who resorts to personalities rather 
than to hold to question in hand. Finally, we 
have the calm and deliberative mind that pro- 
poses only after having digested a subject, 
argues affirmatively, and demonstrates 2 good- 
natured readiness to abide by the judgment of 
the majority. 

The last mentioned is usually the most effec- 
tive in securing desired results. He wastes no 
time in useless oratory and comes directly to 
the point and, at the same time, is patient with 
his more irritated and loquacious opponent. He 
injects his comments and repartee where it will 
count most. 

“T made it a point to forbear all direct con- 
tradiction to the sentiments of others, and all 
positive assertions of my own,” said Benjamin 
Franklin. “TI even forbid myself to the use of 
every word or expression in language that im- 
ported a fixed opinion, such as certainly or un- 
doubtedly, and adopted instead of them, I con- 
ceive, I apprehend, or imagine a thing to be so 
and so, or it appears to me at present.” 


This experienced diplomat evidently recog- 
nized the futility of merely holding that he him- 
self was right, and bluntly telling the other man 
that he was wrong. He held affirmatively to 
his own views rather than negatively attack the 
views of others. 


Acrimonious debate is usually attended with 
more heat than light, either because complete 
information is not at the command of the con- 
testants, or because impatience and _ irritable- 
ness controls them. Common agreement is 
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promptly reached where the conclusions are 
quite obvious, or where common intelligence 
can only lead to one solution. Honest differ- 
ences of opinion, however, are bound to arise. 
The human family is divided by nature into 
conservative and progressive classes. ‘The mild 
mannered pacifist must deal with the aggressive 
and bold. 

The group of men and women who sit about a 
board of education table to deliberate on school 
administrative affairs, manifest all the char- 
acteristics of the average group mind. They re- 
veal the conservative and the progressive, the 
calm and the spirited, the peaceful and the com- 
bative, the reactionary and the radical. 

No man ean come to an intelligent conclusion 
on any question unless he has the complete facts 
before him. The light of truth therefore must 
enter the discussion, or, in other words, diseus- 
sion must be in the direction of an effort to 
ascertain truth and fact. The peculiarities of 
mind, tendencies of thought, and viewpoints 
must finally yield to conclusions that appeal to 
reason and are acceptable and sound. 


THE USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS BY 
PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS 

The question of how far boards of education 
may go in granting the use of publie school 
duildings for private use, or public use outside 
of purely school functions, is raised constantly. 
While the average board of education is quite 
clear as to where the line of inclusion and ex- 
clusion must be drawn, it follows, nevertheless, 
that new and exceptional cases will arise. And 
it happens, too, that controversy is engendered 
in which the action of the school authorities is 
subjected to censure. 

With the advent of the modern school audi- 
torium—many of them spacious and splendidly 
equipped—it frequently occurs that no other 
hall in the community is quite so well adapted 
for certain functions of a private or public 
nature. They include lectures, dramatic per- 
formances and discussions of a civic, social, or 
purely educational character. 

The boards of education usually exert a rule, 
or regulation, which may be written or un- 
written, whereby all gatherings of a religious or 
political character are excluded. Such rules or 
regulations have worked well and have kept 
propagandists out of school buildings. 

The trouble usually arises when some lec- 
turer who promises a discussion on an educa- 
tional, civic, or social topic, travels into highly 
controversial regions and thereby irritates a 
good fraction of the citizenship. 

The extremist is found in every field of en- 
deavor, and in recent years it has happened that 
even college professors have manifested tend- 
encies towards radicalism. Some of them have 
waved the red flag with considerable vigor. The 
man who has a panacea for all the ills that afflict 
the relation of capital and labor is always ram- 
pant. Recently travelers to Russia who defend 
Bolshevism have tried to exploit their doctrines 
in schoolhouses. 

The purely legal authority involved in the use 
of publie school buildings by private organiza- 
tions was recently determined by Commissioner 
Graves of New York state. The Public Educa- 
tion Association of the city of New York, says: 
“He confirms the generally recognized fact that 
under the law the board of education is fully 
responsible for the care and custody of all 
school property and has complete jurisdiction 
over determining the conditions under which 
permission may be granted to outside bodies to 
hold meetings or discussions of one sort or an- 
other. So far as the law on this point is con- 
cerned, he is very explicit. The board of educa- 
tion is in authority. The commissioner can 
intervene only when an aggrieved petitioner 
proves ‘by a fair preponderance of the evidence’ 
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that the board ‘abuses its discretions or allows its 
decisions to be influenced by personal prejudice 
or animus.’ ” 

This covers the purely legalistic aspect of 
jurisdiction. Director Howard W. Nudd of the 
association, however, suggests that the expedi- 
ency of a liberal policy be promulgated. 

Commissioner Graves believes that he has 
gone far enough when he says: “Any activity 
which is not embraced in the general school pro- 
gram, and which is of a controversial nature 
likely to produce ill feeling, jealousy or dissen- 
sion, or to lead to misunderstanding, should be 
rigidly debarred.” 

And we agree with him. The agitator who is 
bent on disseminating harmful doctrines can 
always “hire a hall” elsewhere. The schools 
must be kept free from vicious propagandists 
who seek to cause unrest and undermine the 
sovial structure. If those who must determine 
who shall and who shall not speak in school halls 
fall into error, let such error be in the direc- 
tion of a mistaken conservatism rather than a 
mistaken liberality. In brief, it is wiser to be 
on the safe than the unsafe side. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE CRY OF 
POLITICS 

If there is one complaint which is heard 
oftener and in louder tones than any other in 
connection with the administration of the 
public schools, it is that they are being inter- 
fered with by the politician. The term “poli- 
tics” is so freely and indiscriminately employed 
that one wonders sometimes just what is meant. 

The common inference is that when we cry 
“nolities” we mean that some one has cunningly 
and selfishly sought to disturb the accepted 
order of things and gained a personal advantuge 
at the expense of the public welfare. If that is 
a reasonable interpretation, then it also follows 
that this kind of politics must be severely con- 
demned. 

But, there are politics and politics, the benefi- 
cent kind as well as the iniquitous. The crea- 
tion of a board of education is a political act, 
the appointment of a school superintendent is a 
political transaction, the voting of bonds for a 
school building is a political procedure. All 
these come under the science of organization, 
and within the scope of government. 

The trouble frequentiy arises out of the fact 
that the construction of the local governmental 
machinery is faulty. A system, for instance, 
whereby a school board is subservient to a city 
council, is bound to lead to political log rolling. 
Again, a school board that takes the selection of 
teachers and textbooks out of the hands of the 
superintendent, plays a dangerous game of poli- 
ties and is bound to come to grief. 

But, the injection of political maneuver as 
applied to a school system is sometimes due to a 
misguided public sentiment. The legal rela- 
tions between a school board and a city council 
may be such as to render the former entirely 
free from the domination of the latter, and yet 
through tradition and confused notions permit 
the one to interfere with the other. 

In some cities, for instance, the public has 
the fixed habit of looking to the mayor and the 
aldermen for the correction of every public 
shortcoming. When a citizen has a grievance 
against the school system, or some one con- 
nected therewith, he runs to the alderman for 
redress. In Chicago the ward alderman is the 
Caesar to whom all appeals are directed. While 
the mayor appoints the members of the board 
of education, the city council ratifies them. 
Consequently the alderman feels that he has a 
voice in school matters, and the public seems to 
share that opinion. 

It happens that where a salaried public 
official owes his position to the vote of his con- 
stitueney, he strives to serve that constituency 
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individually as well as collectively. He is in- 
clined to accept and extend favors, and may go 
to great lengths in satisfying the demands of his 
friends and supporters. 


Thus, there are cities where a misguided 
public sentiment rather than the selfish politi- 
cian interferes with the orderly operation of a 
school system. It is not unreasonable to assume 
that an alderman would prefer to be relieved 
from the burden of settling school squabbles or 
finding jobs in the schools for taxpayers’ 
daughters, or plugging for the promotion of this 
or that person connected with the school system. 

It is not only necessary that the board of edu- 
cation be independent of the city council, but 
also that the public mind secure a correct atti- 
tude as to the true scope and function of the 
two bodies. If polities and political maneuver- 
ing is to be eliminated from the government of 
the schools, then the public, too, must refrain 
from using undesirable practices. 


CONTROLLING FACTORS IN FIXING 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

The shift in the economic status caused by 
the world war has raised commodity prices and 
lessened the purchasing power of the dollar. It 
has also increased the cost of education, and 
since compensation for services is the largest 
budget item, administrators and instructors 
have turned their attention to the salary sched- 
ules. The common agreement reached here is 
that if a high order of service is to be exacted, 
the price must be paid. 

The approach to the subject of compensation 
has usually proceeded upon a sound basis. Ad- 
ministrators in fixing salaries have taken into 
account the cost of living, and have at the same 
time sought to place a value upon the service 
rendered. While in the main satisfactory ad- 
justments have been found, it is by no means 
argued that every salary schedule is perfect. 
Nor is it claimed that such schedules are not 
subject to changes as time goes on. 

The building of salary schedules has in recent 
years proceeded upon more scientific lines than 
ever before. Considerations never dreamed of 
in former years, and all seeking to do absolute 
justice to those who market their services, have 
come into play. Equity, justice, and fairness 
have been the underlying motive. 

While the exceptional in the way of parsi- 
mony on the one hand and unreasonable de- 
mands on the other has occasionally come to the 
surface, the altruistic has also been noted. 
Every school system, large and small, has had 
its superannuated teacher, or teacher that 
scarcely measured up to the requirements of her 
task. Favoritism in many instances closed an 
eye to shortcomings. 

But, altruism has asserted itself in the field 
of school administration in quite another form 
recently. It not only contemplates a generous 
compensation for the schoolroom worker, but 
takes into consideration the economic depend- 
ents with which such worker is burdened. 

The question has been seriously considered in 
several cities in New York state. In one city it 
is proposed to add something like $300 per year 
to the teacher’s salary for one dependent, $150 
for each additional dependent until a maximum 
of $900 is reached. 


The objections to such an innovation and 
interpretation of a salary schedule must be 
obvious. Teachers are employed for the serv- 
ices they may render and for which they have 
a right to expect a proper compensation. But, 
to measure the salary of the teacher by the 
number of relatives she supports at home, is 
illogical and untenable. The self-respecting 
teacher will object to the introduction of 
charity into any salary schedule. The profes- 
sion, as a whole, will also resent a salary sched- 
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ule that is constructed upon any other basis 
than that which compensates character and abil- 
ity, and which recognizes the true value of the 
service rendered. 


The future, no doubt, will continue towards 
refinements in the formulation of salary 
schedules, and discover ways of measuring and 
compensating merit more equitably than is 
now being done, but it will eliminate, as it must, 
the suggestion of charity or favoritism. The 
teacher sells service, the school board buys it. 
Hence, the payroll is a business matter. This 
is the interpretation which the public puts upon 
salary schedules. It is the interpretation that 
the teaching profession upholds. 


CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY 

The death of Clarence D. Kingsley on Decem- 
ber 31 removes from the field of American edu- 
cation a man who rendered a valuable service 
modestly, without ostentation, and without hold- 
ing high office. Although he never became the 
executive head of any great school system, nor 
held a professorship in a great college, still he 
influenced education as have few great school 
executives in the past 25 years. 


It was Mr. Kingsley’s keen understanding of 
education that developed the seven cardinal 
principles of secondary education which are the 
key to the aims and organization of the present 
high school system. No less important was his 
service in the field of school architecture in 
which he labored unceasingly for years to bring 
about. a better adaptation of schoolhouse plans 
to meet educational aims and methods, and to 
introduce economy. 


Mr. Kingsley will be sorely missed. 


OMAHA ELECTS BUSINESS MANAGER 

Mr. Osgood T. Eastman has been elected as 
business manager of the board of education at 
Omaha, Neb. Mr. Eastman is a well-known 
business man of Omaha, a former banker, and 
a leader in civic movements. The appointment 
is for two years and the position carries a salary 
of $7,000 per year. 

Mr. Eastman is 61 years old, a graduate of 
Amherst College, in the class of 1886, and has 
had wide experience in business and finance. 
He went to Omaha immediately after gradua- 
tion to enter the employ of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. In 1890 he went to Chicago, where 
he established himself in the wholesale drug 
business. He returned to Omaha in 1908 and 
entered the employ of the First National Bank. 
Here he remained nine years, but in 1920 he 
resigned to enter the Merchants National Bank. 


The election of Mr. Eastman was unanimous 
as all twelve members of the board were united 
on the election of a business manager. The 
election ends a struggle of more than a year, for 
bringing the business affairs of the Omaha 
schools under the control of an experienced 
business man. The fight was accompanied by 
much bitterness, constant newspaper comment, 
and considerable local feeling. 


—On recommendation of Supt. Herbert S. 
Weet the Rochester, N. Y., board of educa- 
tion has revised its salary schedule for ele- 
mentary teachers who have served twenty years 
or more or who have done advanced professional 
work. An additional salary of $100 will be allowed 
any elementary school teacher who has twenty 
years’ satisfactory experience in the Rochester 
public schools. An additional salary of $50 will 
be allowed elementary school teachers for each 
five year period beyond twenty years, except that 
no allowance is to be made for more than thirty 
years of service. For each year of training 
beyond the two-year normal school an allow- 
ance of $100 will be made to the salary otherwise 
available for all elementary school teaching 
positions, provided the quality of service is 
satisfactory. 
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The Master Teacher and His Salary 


D. H. Pierce and A. W. Schmidt, New York, N. Y. 


“All alike tend to mediocrity,” says Dean 
Russell of Columbia University, referring to the 
situation which confronts “every educational 
institution from the kindergarten to the uni 
versity”—“Dismissal of incompetents” guaran- 
tees no improvement—“the best” seek promo- 
tion and as a result we are suffering from “pro 
fessional malnutrition.” 

To remedy the situation he suggests a plan 
of promotion comparable to that of the intern- 
ship in medicine. He proposes the development 
of the master teacher in the upper levels of ex- 
perience. To begin with there is to be an 
apprenticeship of a number of years. The be- 
ginning teacher, fresh from the training school, 
under the close guidance of the “master,” 
gradually acquires those skills which in turn 
make the apprentice the master. 

But this plan, unsupported, will not give the 
results sought. There are economic considera- 
tions that choke it at the sources. The am- 
bition of any master includes not only his pride 
in his work, but such reward for it as permits 
him to remain in it and grow. 


Salary a Deterrent 

Though there are other considerations, the 
chief appeal in America is definitely the money 
return. To secure and hold comparable person- 
nels a profession must enter into competition 
with other professions and education goes into 
the general market and gets what it is willing 
to pay for, and little more. 

Education is certainly as valuable to the 
social organization as engineering, and the per- 
sonnel of education should be made up of men 
and women as capable and as well trained for 
their jobs as are the physicians and engineers. 
Genuine talent for long and superior produc- 
tivity in education should be sought. There 
should be a place for big men and women in this 
field. Education is important enough to utilize 
the best service available. 

Take a university student at some time in his 
college training when he is shaping his plans, 
permit him the essential qualities, intellectual 
and otherwise, for success in the field he 
chooses, attribute to him the ambition to master 
what he undertakes and to render a service 
which will lead to professional and social recog- 
nition. 

On this basis he looks over the field and finds 
professions which hold out these inducements ; 
medicine, engineering, the law, architecture, 
dentistry, manufacturing, real estate—educa- 
tion. 

He analyzes the situation further and finds 
that his desire to achieve his ambition, and 
thereby gain esteem and recognition has been 
especially limited in the field of education. 


In education he could gain admission quickly 
and do rather well financially his first two or 
three years, but after that there would be little 
further to attract him. It would be impossible 
for him to maintain a standard of living similar 
to that his classmates would reach in other pro- 
fessions after, say, a decade. Beyond that, the 
comparison would be even more unfavorable. 
In this standard of living, for example, he 
would be limited in the upbringing of children 
as to their number and care, limited also in the 
kind of home and its appointments that he 
could with reason expect to maintain. Contacts 
with men of mental and social experience simi- 
lar to his own would be denied him because of 
his inability to maintain the social machinery 
of clubs, travel, or recreation. 


It is doubtful whether more than a few stu- 
dents consciously analyze their future as does 
this student. Because of the prevalence of 
the “fly-by-night,” “hire-and-fire,” “teach-and- 


marry,” “a-step-to-business” types in education, 
there is evidence that there are many who make 
no such analysis. 

But, analyzed or not, all the evidence seems 
to support the contention that economic prin- 
ciples, with few exceptions, operate to prevent 
the election of education at the outset, cause a 
large turnover in the early years of experience. 
and finally bring to those remaining an ultimate 
feeling of dissatisfaction and regret. 

Teachers fall into several groups. Some have 
elected to be teachers in spite of analyzed condi- 
tions. Some have drifted in and cannot easily 
get out, though they desire to do so. Others 
are satisfied. These last are chiefly the 
mediocre who probably could not improve them- 
selves in other fields. 

To secure superior men and women profes- 
sionally trained and capable, education should 
offer permanent financial returns similar to 
those of other professions. In the cadet-master 
plan for education there should be the element 
of pride of achievement and the recognition of 
honest service, but not divorced from the initial 
factor of a salary schedule that can afford to go 
into the open market for its material. 

Principles of the Salary Schedule 

Inducements should not be extended to those 
who mean to be only temporary. Mediocre indi- 
viduals ought to stand or fall in competition on 
the earned place in the salary schedule, but the 
probationary period ought to eliminate almost 
all of the mediocre. In cases of obvious untfit- 
ness in the work the salary rating should 
decline. 

Salary promotions should be possible without 
transfer in position. Architects, physicians, 
and surgeons, receive larger incomes for better 
service but they remain in the same field. Cer- 
tain technical corporations promote their 
promising engineers to higher salary levels but 
retain them in the same kind of work. ‘They 
are promoted but not to executive or managerial 
assignment as is so often the practice in educa- 
tion. 

Irrespective of anything else the initial salary 
must be a living income. (The plan of displac- 
ing higher salaried teachers by younger ones at 
half the figure is deplorable.) This living in- 
come should be determined independently of 
what the “home girl” can live on. 

The amount paid over and above the initial 
minimum should be rated on the basis of train- 
ing in excess of the acceptable minimum of 
state and local requirements. 

Foreign experience should also be recognized 
in the initial salary rating if comparable in 
kind. 

A teacher once appointed should receive fixed 
automatie increases which are relatively small 
during the probationary period and which accel- 
erate for five to ten years when a provisional 
maximum may be reached. 
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HOW THE PROPOSAL WORKS 


A teacher, under the proposed plan, begins with a 
lower initial salary than at present, remains on a 
relatively low plane for a few years, after which the 
salary increases are larger until the “provisional 
maximum” is reached. 

This step is acquired in six to eight to ten years. 
Then instead of continuing on a plateau, as at pres- 
ent, the rise is for the individual of established merit. 
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CLARENCE D. KINGSLEY. 
Died, December 31, 1926, at Cincinnati. 


But there should be special provision for re- 
warding superior service. Additions above the 
provisional maximum should be determined by 
such measures of proficiency as: Writing for 
publication in the professional field, significant 
travel, advised experimentation, formal pro- 
fessional training in service, special service in 
local educational organizations, social-civie in- 
terests, exceptionally good craftsmanship. 

There should be no predetermined and fixed 
maximum by subject, grade, or school. 


DEATH OF MR. KINGSLEY 


Mr. Clarence D. Kingsley, educational consul- 
tant on school buildings for the board of educa- 
tion, Cincinnati, Ohio, died suddenly in that city 
on December 31st. 

Mr. Kingsley was born in Syracuse, New 
York, in 1874, and received his education at 
Colgate University and at Columbia University. 
Upon graduation from the University, Mr. 
Kingsley became an instructor in mathematics 
at Colgate. Later he resigned to become an in- 
structor in the Manual Training High School at 
Brooklyn, New York. In 1912 he was appointed 
state high school inspector for Massachusetts, 
which position he held for eleven years. Dur- 
ing this long period of service, he did much to 
improve the character of secondary education 
in the state. He gave considerable time to the 
planning of school buildings as a side issue in 
his work as supervisor of secondary education. 
The assistance thus given to numerous towns 
and cities of the state effected important 
economies in the planning of buildings. 

; In 1923, Mr. Kingsley resigned his position 
in Massachusetts to give his entire attention to 
the planning of school buildings and to consult- 
Ing service to school authorities in need of 
assistance in erecting school buildings. As edu- 
cational consultant, he conducted _ scientific 
studies on school planning and gave expert ad- 
vice to school boards and school architects. 

; For several years Mr. Kingsley had an office 
in Chicago and was connected as a consultant 
and advisor with the Chicago board of educa- 
tion. His services were also given to architects 
and schoo] boards in smaller communities in the 
organization of efficient programs in school 
building, economical room layouts, and criticism 
of plans. During the past year he has been 
located at Cincinnati and Toledo, where he was 
employed as educational consultant and school 
i engineer for the school boards of those 
cities. 

; During the past two years he also acted as 
instructor in classes on schoolhouse planning in 
the department of school administration of the 
University of Michigan. He was a member of 
the Committee on Standardization of School- 
house Planning and Construction of the N. E. 
A., and rendered important service in complet- 
ing its report. 

Mr. Kingsley’s greatest educational work per- 
haps was the editing of reports of the Com- 
mission on the Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. The original outline of the cardinal 
points which formed the heart of the report, 
and in fact, most of the body of the report, were 
written by him. It was his energy that caused 
the report to be completed in a very short time 
and to be promptly reviewed and accepted. 
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Preference 


EATHER stripping, to be per- 

manently effective, requires 
more than correctly designed, well 
made weather strips—exacting atten- 
tion to weather strip installation is 
equally important. Therefore, 
Chamberlin exclusively installs its 
weather strips. And as definite as- 
surance of lasting satisfaction, 
Chamberlin guarantees and services 
its equipment ‘‘for the life of the 
building.” 


CHAMBERLIN 
NY 2ucG BT 


Clinton School, Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, completely equipped with 
Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips, Meginis & Schaumberg, 
Architects, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Olsen Construction Co., Lincoln, 
Nebraska, General Contractors. 
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or CHAMBERLIN 


Continues to Grow 


The 316 sliding windows of this 
ultra-modern school building— 
the Clinton School at Lincoln, 
Nebraska—are equipped with 
Chamberlin Weather Strips. Here 
isanother typical example of Cham: 
berlin leadership. Architects, 
builders and the public realize that 
Chamberlin has had 34 years of ex- 
perience in the practice of weather 


stripping. They realize that Cham- 
berlin—the metal weatherstripping 
pioneer—has continued to lead in 
weather strip developments. And 
they realize further that these fac- 
tors, together with Chamberlin’s 
performance in millions of instal- 
lations, assure a permanently sat- 
isfactory weather stripping job— 
economically the best that money 
can buy. 


Write for complete information today 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP COMPANY 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
100 Sales and Service Branches throughout the United States 
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An Accounting System for High School 
Activity Funds 


Raymond W. Coleman, Duvall, Wash. 


The problem of financing and administrating 
high-school activities is greatly facilitated by 
an efficient accounting system. Both teachers 
and students derive direct benefits from a good 
system of bookkeeping. For the teacher there 
is relief from much clerical work connected with 
keeping records. The student enjoys the possi- 
bility of cooperating effectively in the manage- 
ment of activities. The school and the activi- 
ties themselves are free from the danger of 
losing funds. If the duties of everyone con- 
cerned are clearly defined, there will be less 
friction and less work. 


The Test of an Accounting System 

Having established the necessity for a system, 
it might be well to determine the type desired. 
The ultimate test of any accounting system is 
whether or not it meets the needs of a par- 
ticular task for which it is designed. In order 
to accomplish the desired results it must be 
comprehensive. It must be elaborate enough 
to include all necessary records. In addition, 
it should be so organized as to take care of 
any new situation which may arise and adopt 
it into the system without any troublesome 
changes. It must, however, be of a compari- 
tively simple structure or it will not be effi- 
cient, for ordinarily neither teachers or students 
are trained in business practice. If the system 
takes up too much time it will be unsuccessful, 
for the teachers have not the time and the 
students have not the inclination to be bothered 
with it. 

The actual operation of the system can be 
explained better in a few preliminary remarks 
relative to the people who operate it. 


The System Manager 
Responsibility for the management of the 
system should always be in the hands of one 
person. Whether the principal, commercial 
teacher, or other teacher has charge of it de- 
pends upon their respective abilities. Ordinarily 


the commercial teacher would be best qualified 
as manager. This man would have the follow- 
ing books under his control: 

1. Cashbook. 

2. Journal. 

3. Ledger. 

The manager of the system should explain 
to the activities managers their duties and how 
they connect with the system in general. 

Activity Manager 

The student or teacher in charge of the 
records of his particular activity needs only one 
book to show the status of his finances and 
the reason why they are in that condition. In 
addition to his own book, he should have an 
order requisition pad and an entry memo. pad. 

Cashbook 

The cashbook is a record of all funds re- 
ceived and disbursed by the system manager. 
The receipts side of the cashbook appears on 
the left page and the disbursements side on 
the right page. (For example the first re- 
ceipts page would be page 2 and the first dis- 
bursement page would be page 3). Reading 
from left to right on the receipts side, the 
captions of the columns would be as follows: 
date, explanation, ledger folio, amount, and 
balance. The rulings and captions for the dis- 
bursements side of the cashbook are the same. 
The headings of the various columns are self 
explanatory with the possible exception of the 
ledger folio. In this column is placed the num- 
ber of the page in the ledger to which the entry 
is carried. Two simple rules are necessary to 
keep in mind when recording entries into the 
cashbook: 

1. All money which comes to the system 
manager is recorded on the receipts side of the 
cashbook. 

2. All money which the system manager 


pays out is recorded on the disbursements side 
of the cashbook. 


eee 


The difference between the receipts and the 


disbursements represents the cash or bank 
balance of the system manager. 
Journal 


All memoranda items or any entries other 
than cash entries (transfer of funds) are re- 
corded in the journal. A separate column for the 
date, explanation, ledger folio, debit. and credit, 
is a common journal form and will adequately 
serve the purpose. Assume that the Dramatic 
Association has loaned the Debating Club $25.00 
to start the season’s activities. In the journal 
the Dramatic Association account would be 
debited (showing a decrease of funds in their 
account) and the Debating Club account would 
be credited (showing an increase of funds in 
their account). 

Ledger Accounts 

The purpose of an account in the ledger for 
each activity is to give in a condensed, sum- 
marized form the current financial history of 
each society. Each activity of any importance 
has an account of its own. The activities of 
minor importance are placed under the heading 
of an account called “General Activities.” It 
operates in the same manner as do the indi- 
vidual accounts. The ledger account is divided 


into two sections, debit and credit. Each sec- 
tion has columns for the following: Date, ex- 
planation, ledger folio, and amount. Two rules 


should be kept in mind when operating ledger 
accounts. 

1. All fund increases are placed to the credit 
(right-hand side) of the account. 

2. All fund decreases are placed to the debit 
(left-hand side) of the account. 

The sources for entries into the ledger come 
from the cashbook and the journal. The process 
of posting (transferring entries from books of 
original entry to the ledger) is simple if the 
following cautions are observed: 

1. All items from the receipt side of the 
cashbook are posted to the credit of the account 
which made the deposit. 


2. All items from the disbursements side of 
the cashbook are posted to the debit of the 
activity account from which the funds were ex- 
pended. 

(Concluded on Page 143) 
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cork-composition ) floors 


AY we place on your desk copies of 
these three new booklets on resilient 
floors suitable for use in schools? 


In these books you will find the salient 
facts on our most widely used school floors. 
These floors range from the economical “all- 
over” types, like jaspé linoleum and battle- 
ship linoleum, to the more elaborate types 
which are laid “tile-by-tile.” 


Our “tile-by-tile” floors include cork and 
cork-composition materials in marble-ized 
and solid colors. The single tiles come in a 


wide variety of shades and sizes, which 


makes possible colorful individuality in pat- 
tern. 


Several features in these books will be of 
particular interest to school executives. One 
feature is the color reproduction of specimen 
designs, showing actual colors in which these 
materials may be obtained. Another is the 
“portfolio” in each book containing interest- 
ing photographs of resilient floors in actual 
use. Another is the explanation of our “‘fac- 
tory to finished floor” service, backed by a 
guaranty bond. 


Write our nearest office, please, for your 
copies of these three books. 


BoNnDED FLoors CoMPany, INc. 


333 Hudson St. Boston PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND DETROIT San FRANCIsco 


New York 60 India St. 1421 Chestnut St. 1965 East 66th St. 10th and W. Fort Sts. 180 New Montgomery St. 


Distributors in other principal cities 





Resilient Floors 
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, You can write your School Fire Insurance for any valuation you desire but WHEN 
me FIRE OCCURS you can collect only for proved loss which must be based on Replacement 
x Cost at the time of the fire less Depreciation. 


Se Fire insurance is a gamble when based on the estimate of insurable value that is with- 
out supporting detail, but a mathematical certainty when based on our appraisal which 
definitely computes replacement cost and makes specific deduction for depreciation and 


exclusions. 


Executive Office 





% 4021 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DISTRICT OFFICES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO. DETROIT. 











SCIENTIFIC APPRAISALS — 


for Insurance that Insures 


Over-Insurance entails a Waste of Premium. 


Under-Insurance results in failure to Recover Proper Indemnity—often a very 
serious financial loss. 


gC Proof, itemized, as specified in every policy, is always necessary to secure Com- 
plete Settlement — There is no evidence in ashes. 


Full particulars on our services with a definite price on an appraisal 
of your schools will be furnished without expense or obligation. 


The Manufacturers 


Established 1899 


WALTER W. POLLOCK, President 








2036 East 22d St., Cleveland, Ohio 


PITTSBURGH, ST. LOUIS, ATLANTA, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home Office 
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NEWS OF THE 
SCHOOL BOARDS 


—The Montana School Board Association met 
at Helena on January 14th. The meeting dealt 
largely with school problems seeking solution 
at the hands of the legislature. 

—A meeting of all the clerks of township 
school boards in the county was held recently 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, under the direction of 
Supt. E. O. McCowen. 

—A new member of the New Orleans, La., 
parish school board appointed by the governor 
is Harry Goodman. The appointment is most 
acceptable to the constituency. 

—John D. Hyde was elected a member of the 
board of education of Anderson, Indiana, by the 
city council of th: city. Mr. Hyde is the super- 
intendent of a large manufacturing plant. 

—T. A. Meilon was elected president of the 
board of school directors at Easton, Pa. Allen 
Carpenter was elected vice-president. 

—The St. Louis, Mo., board of education 
holds to rule to keep silent on the proceedings 
of its committees until they reach the board 
for action. The newspapers are displeased. 
The St. Louis “Dispatch” says: “It must be 
admitted that some of the subjects that come 
before the committee are of such nature that 
mischief would result from making them public, 
such as the selection of school sites and the dis- 
cussion of personalities. But there are many 
other things of much interest to the public 
which are never heard of until they are pre- 
sented at a meeting of the general board. Then 
they are acted upon perfunctorily or without 
such debate as would throw light upon them.” 

—The board of education of Allegany County, 
Maryland, prefaces its annual report with a 
pledge to the American flag. The cost per 
pupil is placed at $59.58. The board consists of 
President F. G. Pugh, William L. Sperry, Cum- 
berland, and J. Marshall Price, Frostburg. 
Edward F. Webb is the superintendent. 

—The schoolboard convention of Racine 
County, Wis., was under the direction of George 
Dicks of the state department. The question 


of how long a teacher should be allowed to stay 
in a district was answered by Mr. Dicks, who 
said: “If she ‘is a first-class teacher, she 
should be allowed to stay as long as she pleases. 
A teacher that gets good results is the cheapest 
in the end, and her services cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents.” He said that for a 
teacher who is a failure in her work, three days 
is too long for her to be kept. Mr. Dicks be- 
lieves in the equalization of education, and says 
that all schools should have a nine months’ 
term, so that one child will be as far advanced 
as another when they start high school work. 

—In accordance with the Ohio code which 
provides that the district school board members 
shall hold annual meetings, a county convention 
was called at Paulding, Ohio. Sixteen school 
districts were represented. The discussions 
dealt with the subject of taxation, compulsory 
school attendance, and rural school administra- 
tion. 

—The members of the Monroe, Mich., board of 
education, headed by President A. W. Stitt and 
by Supt. C. W. Crandall, visited Dearborn, 
Lansing, Grand Rapids, Muskegon, and Flint, 
Mich. The purpose of the visit was to secure 
ideas for a new school building. 


—State Supt. F. G. Blair of Illinois has ruled 
that authority to punish a pupil is vested in the 
teacher only in case the school board has 
adopted rules to that effect. Mr. Blair points 
out that the state superintendent and county 
superintendents have their powers defined by 
law. City superintendents, principals, and 
teachers derive their powers from the boards 
which employ them. It is in the interest of 
good administration that superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers be allowed to use large dis- 
cretion and initiative in matters of government 
and discipline. 

—The school board of Elgin, Ill., has voted in 
favor of a revision of the rules, giving the 
board more organized control over the school 
expenditures and the letting of contracts. 

Under the new rule, prepared by Mr. A. L. 
Metzel, chairman of the committee, contracts 
for $200 or more may not be let without first 
advertising for bids. No committee expendi- 
tures of any kind may be made without secur- 
ing the approval of the board as a whole. The 


rule seeks to eliminate the practice of board 
committees in awarding contracts without the 
board’s approval, and it also makes the board 
responsible as a whole for any and all expendi- 
tures for supplies, repairs, etc. 

—Mr. Jacob Chadeayne, a member of the 
school board of Ossining, N. Y., died suddenly 
following an attack of apoplexy. 

—The school board of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
has devised a new plan for reducing the hazard 
to school children from street traffic without the 
employment of special officers. A new schedule 
of class hours has been arranged for the kinder- 
gartens and first six grades so that children of 
these grades will be out of school and on their 
way home before the severe traffic rush begins. 

—Evansville, Ind. The janitors and engi- 
neers of the school system have been placed on 
a merit basis. At the suggestion of the board 
of education, Mr. M. S. Spears, business man- 
ager, was asked to make a study of methods for 
improving the janitorial service. The sugges- 
tions of Mr. Spears were approved and adopted 
for immediate use. The new plan calls for the 
appointment, promotion and retention of all 
employees in the department. 

—City Solicitor P. F. Shanahan of Lynn, 
Mass., has recently ruled that the school board 
is liable where persons are injured while in, 
or leaving, a building rented for public purposes. 
The city is exempt from liability only when a 
hall or building is used for purely municipal 
purposes. 

—The Chicago board of education has filed 
a petition for a writ of mandamus to compel the 
Cook County board of review to revise its assess- 
ments and hear complaints. It is charged that 
eight thousand pieces of property in Cook 
County have been underassessed $1,600,425. 

It is further asked that reasonable and proper 
rules for guidance of persons doing business 
through the board of review be adopted. 

—Bedford, Va. A _ suit has been brought 
against several citizens near Huddleston to com- 
pel the payment of several subscriptions total- 
ing $6,800, which it is claimed, was made to- 
ward the erection of a new high school. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board is seek- 


ing a solution of the problem of corporal punish- 
(Continued on Page 74) 
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MC KINLEY SCHOOL, STOCKTON, CALIP, ARCHITECTS; DAVIS-HFELLER-PEARCE CO. 


CONTRACTORS: SHEPHERD & RILEY 


Here you are in a modern daylighted school- close with a weather-tight fit. The small 
room—in the studious, stimulating atmos- panes are economically replaced if broken, 
phere created by Fenestra Projected Win- The rolled steel bars are fire-resisting. * + + 
dows. + + » They flood the room with evenly As a designer or builder of schoolk— as a 
distributed light—no eye strain—no shadows. teacher or parent—you should know more 
The big ventilators let in abundant fresh about Fenestra Projected Windows for schools. 
air. + +» They open at a finger’s touch and Catalog sent free on request. 


DETROIT 8TBEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, R-°2266 £E. GRAND BOULEVARD, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CANADIAN METAL WINDOW & STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO, ONT., CAN, 


FACTORIES IN DETROIT, MICH., OAKLAND, CALIF., AND TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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Where Safety Must Be Assured 























(Continued from Page 72) 
ment. A resolution presented by Mrs. Virginia 
Green, sought the elimination of corporal punish- 
ment. The question came up as a result of 
complaints made against three instructors who 
were charged with flogging a 13-year-old boy. 

—Bismarck, N. D. Mrs. Burdella Helgeson 
has asked damages of $15,000 against Mr. 
August Westerman, a school board member, be- 
cause of injuries to her ankle, sustained in an 
effort to hold her job. Mrs. Helgeson claimed 
she was discharged by the board, but refused 
to accept its decision and returned to work. She 
claimed she was pushed from the schoolhouse 
steps by Mr. Westerman. , 

—The board of education of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has approved the establishment of a pension 
fund in the state for public school custodians. 
The board refrains from committing itself on 
a bill to be presented at the next legislative 
session. 

—New Haven, Conn. The old New Haven 
city school district which had functioned since 
1852 is now out of existence. It appears that 
in 1923 and 1924, taxes were collected sepa- 
rately for the school district and for the city of 
New Haven. In 1925, under two legislative 
acts, the existence of the school district was 
terminated, and a provision was made for the 
release and transfer of all funds and property 
by the board of education. This release was 
signed and recorded in December, 1926. 

The execution of the New Haven city school 
district as a separate corporation was effected 
by the legislature in 1925 upon the petition of 
certain citizens who realized the danger of the 
board attempting to operate as a separate mu- 
nicipal government. 

—The purchase of uniforms, shoes, and simi- 
lar athletic equipment for football, baseball, or 
other athletic teams has been declared illegal 
in Massachusetts by City Auditor Charles H. 
Thurston of Cambridge. Mr. Thurston recently 
refused to approve bills for the outfitting of 
high-school teams in Cambridge. 

It appears bills for athletic equipment were 
incurred by the Cambridge school committee and 
upon Mr. Thurston’s refusal to approve them, 
an opinion was sought from the state commis- 
sioner of education. He replied that, in his 
opinion, the school committee was within its 


In this type of building (a 
school for crippled children) 
there can be no substitute for 
stairway safety—thus the se- 


rights in furnishing such equipment. Despite 
the opinion, Mr. Thurston has refused to give 
his O. K., and the board has no way of forcing 
the matter. 

—A petition has been filed in the Common 
Pleas court of Ohio in which suit has been 
brought against the boards of education of 
Richland county and Washington township for 
$285, the amount that should be paid for the 
transportation of a student, William Griffith. 
The boy had completed the grade work in the 
township school and later attended the Mans- 
field high school for 285 days. The father 
claims the boards of education failed to furnish 
transportation or to pay board for the pupil. 

—Belleville, Ill. In an effort to control traffic 
conditions about the schools, the local board of 
education authorized the appointment of school 
janitors as traffic officers. Later it was found 
that the janitors, to become regular officers, 
would be required to give bond for $500. The 
matter is held in abeyance until the board de- 
termines whether it is advisable to expend the 
money for the bonds. 

—Attorney General H. H. Cluff of Utah, has 
ruled that there is nothing in the state laws 
authorizing the person or taxing unit making 
a deposit of public funds to pay the premiums 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL 
BOARDS 


There are many superintendents of schools 
who desire legal power because they wish to 
cover up their own inability to impress them- 
selves and a proper educational program upon 
their boards of education. As a general rule 
the superintendent of schools who has a real 
educational program which he knows how to put 
over can secure all the power he ought to have, 
whether or not that power is stated in law. For 
example, thousands of superintendents now have 
the responsibility by virtue of a rule of the local 
board of education of nominating teachers and 
all other employees. When superintendents have 
demonstrated that this is a desirable administra- 
tive practice there will be no difficulty in making 
it a part of the school law.—Roscoe L. West, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, New 
Jersey. 


lection of Norton Floors. 


The ‘Industrial School for Crippled 
and Deformed Children, Boston, Mass. 
Alundum Aggregates in Cement for 
Treads and Platforms in New Addition. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


NEW 


YORK, CHICAGO, DETROIT, PHILADELPHIA, 
PITTSBURGH, HAMILTON, ONT. 


NORTON 


FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads & Aggregates 


on the bond required to be furnished by the 
depository. It appears that the Carbon County 
school district has paid such a premium on the 
bonds of the depositories. The Attorney General 
now holds that the bills allowed and paid by 
the county school district covering the premiums 
on depository bonds have been illegally paid 
and that such sums must be refunded to the 
district. 

—New Washington, Ohio. The school board 
has refused to permit the use of the school 
gymnasium for athletics either scholastic or in- 
dependent. In the opinion of the board. basket- 
ball keeps the students from their books and 
away from their homes. 


—The board of education of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., in its efforts against secret societies, has 
issued notices to teachers, students and parents 
to the effect that secret societies in the schools 
are illegal. A rule was passed which requires 
that principals be held responsible for teachers 
reporting evidence of the existence of secret 
societies. 


—St. Louis, Mo. Following a three-hour dis- 
cussion, the school board has decided in favor 
of secret sessions for meetings of the board. 
Under the present rules, the meetings are execu- 
tive and neither officials nor members are per- 
mitted to divulge what takes place. Recently, 
Mr. M. A. Rollins, a member, had attempted to 
have the sessions thrown open to the public. 


—The school board of Cambridge, Mass., 
learned that the local public school association 
had held a secret meeting, attended by several 
teachers, at which the school board was severely 
criticized for its position on the salary question. 
The members of the school board held that it 
was not within the province of the association 
to determine questions affecting the relations of 
teachers and the board. 

—A. J. Hall of South Abington township was 
elected president of the School Directors’. Asso- 
ciation of Lackawanna County, Pa. Other 
officers named were: First vice-president, Mrs. 
Charles Tracy, Dalton; second vice-president, 
George H. Bennett, Jermyn; secretary, Mrs. 
Kate Williams; treasurer, Ralph Wood of Clark’s 
Summit; auditor, Dr. A. P. Gardner, of Roaring 


Brook. 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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A measured volume of fresh air, 
warmed or not, as required, 

when you want it, where you want it, 
without drafts, without waste of fuel 


—that is what you get with PEERVENT 
Heating and Ventilating Units 






Peerless Units for a number of years and 
have found them very satisfactory in every 
respect. I consider that they are at all times a 
little in advance with improvements. 









[= pleased to say that I have been using 


‘“‘In my opinion any unit ventilating system 
(if as perfect as the Peerless) is far superior to 
any other method. You have positive ventila- 
tion for each room. Atmospheric or weather 
conditions do not affect this system, as in a cen- 
tral fan or gravity system. I consider the cost 
of operation much more reasonable than a cen- 
tral system, as rooms on the various exposures 
can be controlled to meet requirements. 
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**T consider that the installation of the Peer- 
less System is cheaper in two ways—saving in 
flue construction, and also in headroom and 

ny iy space in the basement, as a rule, which ducts 
i f ; ; 


and fan rooms take up.’’"—Jacob J. Vreeland, 
| Architect, Dover, N. J. 


Send for the Peer Vent Catalogue. If you wish to 
see our local sales representative, please so state. 
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PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 
Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street (B) 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH DES MOINES - 
808 Monadnock Bldg. 301 House Building 520 Securities Building 
BOSTON CLEVELAND PORTLAND, ORE. 
100 Boylston St. 1836 Euclid Avenue gin Board Gf ivade Bldg. OR = 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 


Toronto, Canapa, Darling Bros., Ltd., 77 York St. Haarrispurc, 705 Telegraph Bldg. 
for Catalogue 


PEERVENT 


Heating and Ventilating Units 


Name PONS aEA Tawaits inci ecop ar aoe ean 
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196 Worthington St. 1214 Lafayette Bld 240 7th Avenue South ° e 
’ , ae ae | Mail This Coupon 
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Address 
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Draper Adjustable Window Shades 


TO DRAPERIZE IS TO MODERNIZE 


A Few Recent 


Installations 


Shorewood Village High School, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Benjamin Bosse High School, 


Evansville, Ind. 


Thomas Jefferson School, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Moses Cleveland School, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Roosevelt High School, 


Rockford, Ill. 


Shadeland School, 
New High School, 


Paul Revere School, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





Anderson, Ind. 


Tucson, Ariz. 





Draper Adjustable Window Sh 
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Patented Jan. 8, ’07, and Aug. 7, 1923. 


Draper Adjustable Window Shades are particularly 
adapted to school use—because they’re specially designed 
and built for just that purpose. They’re easy to adjust— 
absolutely positive in action—any child can operate them 
without the slightest difficulty. And, they’re ‘fool- 
proof,” too — just can’t be put out of order — because, 
they’re made and guaranteed to withstand every abuse 
to which they might be subjected in ordinary use. 


Besides this, they’re an absolute essential to classroom 
efficiency and health promotion. They insure ideal read- 
ing light and proper ventilation at all times — shut out 
the heat and glare—providing eye ease and comfort to 
pupils and teacher. 


Let us solve your window shade problems. Tell us how 
many windows there are in your school building, give us 
the size and our experts will be glad to make suggestions 
and will quote you on equipping your building. This 
service places you under no obligation. 


Descriptive literature 


and samples on request. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland, Indiana. 


February, 1927 
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Write for a copy of this 
NEW BEARDSLEE CATALOG 


For many years the Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. 
Co. has designed and built interior and exterior 
lighting equipment for school and college buildings. 
Many of these designs have become more or less 
standardized and it is now possible to group some 
of these in a catalog with illustrations, descriptions 


This new catalog is a 48-page book containing 
137 illustrations, most of the designs shown being 
reproduced from hitherto unpublished drawings. In 
it will be found chandeliers suitable for rooms with 
extremely high ceilings, such as school auditoriums, 
together with designs suitable for classrooms, exec- 
utive offices, corridors, etc. 
catalog is devoted to weather proof, bronze fixtures 
—standards, brackets and lanterns—for lighting the 
exteriors of buildings. 


A copy of “Lighting Fixtures for Public Build- 
ings” will be gladly mailed you on request. 


Beardslee Chandelier 
M Chicago, 


One section of the 


219 South 
Jefferson St. 





(Concluded from Page 74) 


—Decatur, Ill. The board of education has 
taken steps to erect fire escapes on all three- 
story school buildings. The action was taken 
in compliance with the state law. 

—A second suit for $100,000 has been filed 
by Mr. Frank Fitzimmons, of Springfield, 
against the state board of education of the 
State of Illinois for money due him for con- 
struction work done on a normal school several 
years ago. The case was in the court some 
time ago when the Supreme Court decided 
against the complainant. 

—Loudonville, Ohio. The board of education 
has brought suit against the school board of 
Mohican township, Ashland County, to collect 
the sum of $258 with interest for tuition claimed 
to be due. 

—Coshocton, Ohio. The school board has 
denied a request of the high-school student-body 
for permission to hold school dances. 

—The Attorney General of Ohio has ruled that 
a board of education cannot legally contribute 
toward the payment of the city solicitor’s salary 
or that of an assistant solicitor for services 
rendered the board when such services are re- 
quired as a part of the law department’s official 
duties. The decision was given in response to 
a request of the Toledo board as to whether the 
board may not pay the salary of an assistant 
city solicitor to take charge of the condemna- 
tion proceedings necessary because of an ex- 
tensive building program. 

—Kenosha, Wis. The board has received an 
opinion from the city attorney to the effect that 
the city may offer physical facilities for the care 
and training of crippled children in the city. 
It is planned to include school equipment and 
apparatus for the use of crippled children. 

—Kansas City, Mo. The board of education 
has begun an inventory of the stock of the school 


department. It is estimated the stock will in- 
ventory about $30,000. 
—Madison, Wis. Mayor Schmedeman has 


proposed to the board of education a new plan 
for the control of school appropriations. Under 
the plan, the funds of the board would be re- 
tained by the city and paid out in twelve install- 
ments on demand to the treasurer. It is the 
belief of the Mayor that a large amount of 
money would be saved the taxpayers by the 


investment of the school money at a high rate 
of interest. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The present administration 
offices of the board of education have been 
offered for sale. A new building will be erected 
for administration purposes. 

The Supreme Court of Salem, Oregon, has 
reversed a decision of the Clackamas County 
Circuit Court, which awarded damages of $1,000 
to Mrs. Rosamund Samuelson, a former Canby 
school teacher. It was alleged by Mrs. Samuel- 
son that she had been libeled by statements pub- 
lished in the Canby newspaper. Mrs. Samuelson 
filed suit in the county court, alleging that she 
had been libeled by the members of the school 
board, and was awarded a judgment of $1,000, 
whereupon the board appealed the case to a 
higher court. 

—Newark, N. J. The board of education has 
adopted a new code for regulating the all-year 
schools of the city. Under the rules, all-year high 
schools may not admit pupils from other schools 
during July and August. Students desiring to 
do summer work must attend the summer high 
school. The classical course, which had been 
discontinued at Central High School, has been 
restored. 

Directors and supervisors of the general sub- 
jects will be employed as all-year teachers and 
will hold meetings for the all-year schools. 
Pupils graduating from the elementary schools 
in January must attend the regular high 
schools unless they elect commercial or technical 
courses. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. A. A. Benesch, a mem- 
ber of the board of education, has submitted a 
resolution asking that corporal punishment be 
discontinued in the schools. The action followed 
the alleged whipping of a 13-year-old student. 

—The Supreme Court of Illinois has denied 
a request of the Chicago board of education for 
a writ of mandamus to compel the county board 
of review to reassess 8,000 parcels of property 
which had been described as underassessed 
$1,006,425. 

—Defiance. Ohio. Suits have been brought 
against the Highland and Noble township school 
boards for the collection of money alleged to be 
due the Defiance high school for tuition. The 
claim against the Highland board is for $2,168, 
and that against the Noble board is for $1,294. 


The Defiance school board has received a judg- 
ment for $549 in settlement of tuition money 
due from the Auglaize township board. 

—Kalamazoo, Mich. The board of education 
has prohibited smoking and drinking in con- 
nection with plays presented in the high-school 
auditorium. Scenes showing liquor or requiring 
cigarettes must be deleted from stage plays in 
future productions. 

—Omaha, Nebr. Architects Frederick W. and 
Edwin B. Clarke recently brought suit in the 
District court to collect $98,000 claimed as still 
due them for plans prepared for the Technical 
High School. Mr. Frank Woodland, attorney 
for the school board contended that the archi- 
tects had been paid $300 or $400 more than their 
contract called for. 

The attorneys for the architects contended 
that they did a year’s work on plans for which 
they were not paid. Changes in the plans of 
the entrances and failure to use the first plans 
were the reasons for the increased cost of the 
architectural service. 

The board of education, on its part, con- 
tended that the architects in signing the last 
contract on the building, had accepted $17,500 
for the work they had done on former plans, 
and that they agreed to make further changes 
without additional charge over the stipulated 
percentage on the cost of the structure. 

—Twin Falls, Idaho. All members of the 
board of education have taken out memberships 
in the Idaho Educational Association. The 
members regularly receive the circulars and pub- 
lications issued by the Association. 

—Creation of a league of Illinois school boards 
is the objective of the Illinois School Board Asso- 
ciation which met recently at Belleville, for a 
two-day session. It is the purpose of the asso- 
ciation to develop a permanent council to gather 
the latest innovations in the educational and the 
business end of school management and to dis- 
tribute this information to school boards 
throughout the state. In pointing out the need 
for this service, Mr. L. J. Thiele, president of 
the association, said there are 11,916 distinct 
school boards in the state. These expend 
$150,000,000 in tax money and are responsible 
for the education of 1,500,000 children. 

—The question of placing a bronze tablet on 
the new junior high school, bearing the names 





Super-Illuminator 


* 

of the fourteen members of the school com- 
mittee has been raised at New Bedford, Mass. 
Charles F. Archambault, a member, contends 
that the expense which exceeds $100 should not 
be borne by the community. A local newspaper 
urges that the names of superintendent and 
principal be added to the tablet list. 

—tThe offices occupied by the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
board of education in the Denton building will 
be vacated owing to the lack of needed space. 
The board is looking about for new quarters. 

—Candidates for school board members at 
Spokane, Washington, are to be subjected to 
questioning by a local patriotic society as to 
their position on volunteer service of high-school 
boys in military organizations. 

—Reuben W. Jones, secretary of the Seattle, 
Washington, board of education, was raised on 
a farm near Cambria, Wis. He worked as a boy 
three weeks for a neighboring farmer, picking 
hops at 25 cents a box. After working three 
weeks, he had $4.50 coming. Then the farmer 
went into bankruptcy and the lad never received 
a cent. 

—tThe school board at Decatur, IIl., has been 
instructed by the state authorities to provide 
fire escapes on ten schoolhouses which are three 
stories high. The board is in doubt whether the 
buildings come under the provision of the law, 
and expects to submit the question for court 
action. 

—Mr. Edgar Mendenhall, of the Kansas 
Teachers’ College, Pittsburg, Kansas, has de- 
vised a very practical chart showing a desirable 
county unit organization of schools in the 
smaller communities. This type of organiza- 
tion tends to equalize educational opportunity 
in each county and its effectiveness may be 
supplemented by an appointed commissioner of 
education, with power to approve county super- 
intendents. 


—Mrs. Virginia D. Green introduced a resolu- 
tion in the Cleveland, Ohio, board of education 
abolishing corporal punishment. She held that 
whipping was an archaic form of brutality. 
Action on the motion was delayed. 

—Supt. William J. O’Shea of the New York 
City schools has issued the following instruc- 
tions to principals and other persons in charge 
of school buildings: 
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So much depends upon the proper illumination 
of school rooms—class rooms especially. 


GuthLite is a wonderful new super-illuminator 
that provides better light for students’ eyes. 
Light diffused and controlled. Wide distribu- 
tion on the working plane. 


Adjustable reflector controls the direction of 
Ae light vertically and horizontally. GuthLite is 
“ose oeempen the result of years of specialization in school 
and college lighting. Plain and ornamental 
types. Let us send you literature. 


Dia. Glass 

Watts Skt. Ref. Siz 

75to150 Med. 1244" 8% 
200 17 


Med. 
300 to 500 Mog. 21° 


Prices and Sizes: 

Plain Ref. Plain Ref. Orn. Band Orn. Band 
Plain Glass Dec. Glass Dec. Glass Plain Glass 
—_aeaeon eee Se oO OO 

No. Price No. Price No. Price 


c No. Price 
"x 4° B2820 $5.90 B2823 $6.45 B2826 $8.10 B2829 $7.55 
1134’x 5" B2821 8.35 B2824 8.90 B2827 11.10 B2830 10.55 
144%" x 6” B2822 11.65 B2825 12.80 B2828 15.60 B2831 14.45 


She FE DWIN FE. Guia COMPANY 


DESIGNERS - ENGINEERS « MANUFACTURERS 


(1) Automobiles may not be parked and 
encumbrances and obstructions of any kind will 
not be permitted to remain on any part of the 
school site. 

(2) Automobiles may not be parked and 
obstructions and encumbrances of any kind will 
not be permitted to remain in the streets ad- 
joining school buildings, unless they are at such 
distances from the buildings that they do not 
interfere with the safe and rapid dismissal of 
pupils. 

—New Kensington, Pa. Under a new rule, 
tuition will be refunded to students who dis- 
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This type of school Organization Should equalize educational opportunity 
within each county. With state and national aid it should give the rural boy and 
gir! educational opportunities equal to those F city schools. Its effectiveness 
should be supplemented by an appointed state commissioner of education with 
power to approve county superintendents 
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PLAN FOR COUNTY ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS. 
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continue school under certain conditions. The 
only conditions under which refunds will be 
made are personal illness of the students, ill- 
ness in the family, or removal from the city. 
No refund will be made ‘unless the student 
writes a letter stating the reason for request- 
ing the refund. This is necessary in order to 
furnish a record of money paid out which can 
be filed. 


—Milwaukee, Wis. With the opening of the 
second semester, all elementary domestic science 
and shop periods in the grades will be ninety 
minutes in length. The pay of each teacher 
will be based upon sixteen such ninety-minute 
periods per week as a standard joad. The 
monthly bonus for elementary domestic science 
and shop teachers handling more than sixteen 
such periods will be proportionately the same 
as that paid to a teacher handling two single 
session schools per day in a primary school- 
room up to twenty such periods per week, when 
the household or shop teacher will be drawing 
the same as a first grade teacher handling two 
single session schools per day. 


—Cincinnati, Ohio. The safety representatives 
of the schools have approved a form of school 
boy patrol in the interest of safety education 
and safety protection for the school children. 

Schoolboys will be given official authority 
and will be recognized by the city officials and 
the traffic courts as having the same authority 
as traffic policemen. 


—Omaha, Nebr. The school board has ap- 
proved a plan for insuring eight new schools 
against fire and tornado. The new insurance 
totals $1,500,000 and followed a revaluation of 
the sixty buildings. Under the plan the board 
will carry $11,000,000 insurance on the sixty 
buildings, or an increase of nearly $400,000. A 
rebate of $2,975 will be given on premiums paid 
in advance. 


—The Virginia State Board of Education has 
passed a new rule which raises the standard for 
high school principals appointed after Sept. 1, 
1927. Principals of accredited high schools 
must have either a Collegiate Professional Cer- 
tificate and two years’ successful teaching ex- 
perience, or a Collegiate Certificate and three 
years’ experience. 
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FLOORING 


The High School at Abington, Pa. DURAFLEX-A Flooring in classrooms and corridors 


Heacock & Hoxanson, Architects 


D URAFLEX-A FLOORS mean quietness, foot-comfort, ease of cleaning, 
super-durability, and economy in maintenance. Its repeated use is the sin- 
cerest testimonial of its real worth. The architects of the above school are 
recognized in this field and have used Duraflex-A in: 
JENKINTOWN HIGH SCHOOL NORTH GLENDSIDE SCHOOL MUTUAL TRUST COMPANY 
. GLENSIDE-WELDON SCHOOL GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL WYOMINGAVE.BAPT.CHURCH 
Part 1 and Pare 2 ABINGTON HIGH SCHOOL —_- LANSDOWNE _BAPT. CHURCH 
LANSDOWNE NATIONAL BANK 
Duraflex- A is the ideal flooring for schools, office buildings and hospitals. 
It forms a solid, seamless, impervious, rubbery surface, that cuts the cost of 
cleaning in half and can be patched at any time without showing joints or 
seams. It is proof against fire, water, and acids. 


The DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 


Main Office and Plant: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Orrices : REPRESENTATIVES : 
anee  Sumeteneee rey Yor . There is no Substitute - Wilkes-Barre Greenville, S. C. 
Representatives for Quality Teta 4 Reading, Pa. Adanta 
Montreal, Can. Richmond Cumberland, Md. Los Angeles 
Cincinnati? Greensboro, N. C. San Francisco 


DURAFLEX-A | 
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Locker doors are 





‘Red Punted Sixty Five Yards: 
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—but Ke couldn’t even 
dent a Durand locker 
while demonstrating 
his kicking form to 


/admiring team mates 


It’s because Durand Steel Lockers, with 
more than ample strength to withstand 
the assaults of the American school 
boy, are tougher than pigskin, sturdier 
than healthy varsity football players, 
last longer than the building in which 
they are installed, and look better than 
ordinary lockers because of symmet- 
rical design and two coats of baked-on 
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moving parts. Sides, 

backs, tops and bot- 

toms do not wear. 

Durand protects you 

with sixteen gauge 
steel doors. 
Prin’ 


fill 


enamel. 





1501 First National Bank Building, Chicago, III. 





SCHOOL LAW 
Schools and School Districts 


Under the Missouri revised statutes of 1919, 
§11259, as amended by the acts of 1921, p. 654, 
if a proposed consolidated school district con- 
tains 200 or more children of school age, the 
territory of the district may be less than 50 
square miles.—State ex rel. Hanna v. Ross, 286 
Southwestern Reporter, 726, Mo. App. 

The first resolution of the county school 
board annexing common school districts to an 
independent district was not in conformity 
with the acts of the 39th legislature of Michi- 
gan in 1925, c. 59 (Vernon’s annotated civil 
statutes of 1925, arts. 2922a-29221), did not de- 
prive the board from passing a subsequent reso- 
lution conforming to law.—Henderson v. Miller, 
286 Southwestern Reporter, 501, Tex. Civ. App. 

Under section 4727, Ohio general code, as 
amended, 108 Ohio laws, pt. 1, p. 235, it is not 
mandatory upon the county board of education 
to detach from centralized school districts any 
of its territory, although petitioned for by two 
thirds of the qualified electors residing within 
the said territory; nor does section 4696, of the 
Ohio general code, as amended, 109 Ohio laws, 
65, make it mandatory upon the board to trans- 
fer any territory of a centralized school district 
to another school district, although petitioned 
for by 75 per cent of the electors in the terri- 
tory sought to be transferred.—State v. Hada- 
way, 19 Ohio App. 481, Ohio App. 

School District Government 

The charter of the city of Dallas, art. 5, § 1, 
providing that the board of education shall 
have exclusive control of the public schools, did 
not divest the state superintendent of all power 
of supervision.—City of Dallas v. Mosely, 286 
Southwestern Reporter, 497, Texas Civ. App. 

The board of education of the city of Dallas, 
under the state constitution and its own charter, 
has discretion to exercise any power relating 
to the school system not prohibited by law, 
which it believes will establish and maintain an 
efficient school system.—City of Dallas v. 
Mosely, 286 Southwestern Reporter, 497, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

School District Property 

The failure of a school district to retain 

twenty per cent of the contract price of a 


Where shall we send the Durand Educa- 
tional Institution Folder? 
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schoolhouse did not release the surety on a bond 
permitting alterations in the contract, after the 
surety had agreed to the payment of twenty 
per cent reserve before the completion of the 
work. — Employers’ Casualty Company sv. 
Irene Independent School Dist., 286 Southwest- 
ern Reporter, 539, Tex. Civ. App. 
School District Taxation 

The budget presented by the school trustees 
of a high-school district constitutes the basis 
for the levy of a special tax by the board of 
supervisors, who must levy a tax at a rate suffi- 
cient to meet the legal requirements set forth 
in the budget. (California constitution, art. 9, 
§ 6, as amended in 1920; art. 3, § 1; art. 11, 
§ 12.)—McDonald v. Richards, 248 Pacific Re- 
porter, 1049, Calif. App. 

The legislature may prescribe the method of 
collecting data on which the tax levy to main- 
tain a high school is to be based by the board 
of supervisors, who, in levying such tax, are 
limited to determining the legality of different 
items of expenditure, legality of purposes for 
which made, and necessary rate of taxation, to 
raise the required amount. (Constitution, art. 
9, § 6, as amended in 1920.)—McDonald v. 
Richards, 248, Pacific Reporter, 1049, Calif. 
App. 

The government must resort to ordinary 
taxation, and not special assessments, to meet 
the charges for construction and maintenance 
of schools——Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. v. 
Ward Lumber Co., 109.Southern Reporter, 496, 
La. 

The question of policy and wisdom of incur- 
ring expenses in the conduct and maintenance 
of a high school is vested in the school trustees 
and not in the board of supervisors (California 
constitution, art. 9, § 6, as amended in 1920, 
art. 3 § 1, art. 11, § 12; political code, § 1612a). 
—McDonald v. Richards, 248 Pacific Reporter, 
1049, California App. 

Teachers 

Where an applicant successfully passes an 
examination for a teacher’s certificate the state 
superintendent has no authority in the absence 
of a statute, to refuse to issue a certificate on 
the sole ground that the applicant is less than 
18 years of age—-State v. Matzen, 210 North- 
western Reporter, 151, Neb. 


Pupils 

The establishment of a health department is 
held within the discretion of the board of edu- 
cation (Charter of the city of Dallas, art. 5, 
§ 1; Texas revised statutes of 1925, art. 2827). 
—City of Dallas v. Mosely, 286 Southwestern 
Reporter, 497, Tex. Civ. App. 

Under the rules of a school health depart- 
ment, providing that no child should be excluded 
from school and that no treatment should be 
given except in case of emergency, it is held 
the rights of the city health department were 
not infringed upon.—City of Dallas v. Mosely, 
286 Southwestern Reporter, 497, Tex. Civ. App. 

An action by the village board of education 
will lie to restrain the county board of educa- 
tion from issuing a certificate to the county 
auditor and causing to be transferred from the 
funds of the village board to the county board 
fund, as provided for in section 7610-1, Ohio 
general code, a sum to reimburse the county 
board for money paid to a parent for transpor- 
tation charges, as fixed by section 7731-4, Ohio 
general code, where the parent did not pursue 
his proper remedy either by compelling the 
village board to furnish transportation or hav- 
ing some action taken by the county board to 
secure transportation—Batavia Village Board 
of Education v. Clermont County Board of Edu- 
cation, 19 Ohio App. 18, Ohio. App. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 


—A measure in Congress, known as the 
Gasgue bill, limits the price to be paid for 
school sites in Washington, D. C., to 125 per 
cent of the assessed valuation. The local 
board of trade opposes the measure. 

—The county unit of school administration 
will be urged in the West Virginia legislation. 

—A change is contemplated in the formation 
of the Indiana state board of education. The 
present board is composed of the superintend- 
ents of the schools in the three cities having 
the largest school enrollment, the presidents of 
three state schools, the state superintendent of 
public instruction and members appointed by 
the Governor. The new plan would have one 
member represent the township trustees, one 
the county superintendents, one the city super- 
intendents, and a fourth the state’s higher edu- 


(Concluded on Page 82) 
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‘ Reaches under desks, 
<a tables, benches, chairs 
~~) with ease. Cleans as thor- 
oughly in congested as in 
open floor areas. No. 15 
Model shown. 












oo FINNELLare immeasurable. These 
it “ advantages, coupled with low up- 
ow < , . TAIT : 
re a ope © keep cost make the FINNELL the 
a wet outstanding investment in building 
i maintenance equipment. 
“ Send for FREE BOOK 
> seKQr : 
a? Your Questions Answered By 
por" Users” tells how you can start the 
ween we New Year right by cutting your 
6 ° . _ = . 
estttre OY. on Ma Tae floor-cleaning budget and _ having 
So . o yw . ae 
nits enteass * sr2FohPr cee ner oP soe better-cleaned floors besides. Write 
ef e e X at " 
getty? y 9% eve wie retices 3° to 
e 0 a9 ob ot 
see xd° sy0d +4! o ~0°” ot: nb 24) er 
aes a esos I hte enegsee” ota | FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 
are sod . et?’ 08 a0, oe on? 90220" gi? 82 N. COLLIER ST. HANNIBAL, MO. 
et oP aot? spine Ty Bhs © OP 309 %Gr & neh” got i en ti 
oS a) e eX APS aut end 00 4 be O cn? ot Offices in principal cities. 
e % aot”, oor’ gore, oiige wee “ _ of oes ‘\ A> ef cne® Factories—Hannibal, Mo., and Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
a‘ 3%, yo o> HF eOS ge? ” tehe ve 1 tal ch ooe™ “Power Scrubbing Headquarters for 
, we * ANS er? 9 “eo? = * of. a Twenty-one Years.”’ 
cad a > oo” ob? an eases son eine e 2 wae 
err, © ese wo" yes gut cog gne®,, 6° 
) seg coe” cee ° 05 Do ee go*> ¢ “@ 
yo™ ost’ v a ew qo* ah 
> qo 9° ae © qo" 50 e t e ® 
: ene ns 232 oot és ot ee? Re oF ON DISPLAY 
? + om ae” qv se. & . 
: by vere s ayn Ae oe ov Ye? at the convention 
APPEL “get nos Oo gee rst, poo” 
nb. ve ® OMe. Se a, o 
He HT ge Sed oes seth On IN DALLAS 
ss 8 0! ® 0° FINNELL equipment will be on 
» ot 08 ° exhibit and will be demonstrated at 
Tare the National Education Association 
v Convention, Department of Superin- 
tendence, at Dallas, Texas. Be sure 
. to see = exhibit. It will be worth 
your while. 
Tr 
i Charles 
L 
Everand S 
‘ ee 
n Reeves, Ph.D., in est 
Ne “An Analysis of Janitor Service i 
n in mere mage “Schools, . writes. 
“Scrubbing by mechanical means 
1e is superior to cleaning by mop- 
ping with a strong solution, be- 
1- camne the latter injures the weed 
Of the mechanical means of 
‘ cleaning, the scrubbing machine 
is both far more efficient and far 
nf more rapid. The cost of a scrub- 
bing machine is so little and the 
by cost of operation so small, that 
e ——— ~~ elementary schoo] 
can afford to have one.’’ 
e 


WO men, with a FINNELL electric scrub- 
bing and polishing machine, can do the work 
in one hour that it used to take a woman 
2% days!” 
This is but one of many similar statements by 
FINNELL users. 
Think of the tremendous saving, both in time 
and labor, that a FINNELL could effect in your 
schools! 


It would not only save money that is now being 
spent needlessly. The FINNELL would actually 
clean or polish every floor better than ever before. 


Easy to operate as a vacuum sweeper, it scrubs 
the most obstinate dust and dirt from every crack 
and corner. Specially designed to operate effi- 
ciently under school desks and benches—in con- 
gested as well as in open floor areas. By a simple 
adjustment it lays wax and polishes wood or lino- 
leum floors to a smooth (non-slippery) brilliance. 
Keeps floors beautiful and prolongs their life. 
All this at a cost of about 3 cents per hour for 
electric current! 


Letter at Left TYPICAL 


The Bayonne, N. J., Junior High School ex- 
presses an opinion of FINNELL equipment and 
service typical of the scores of letters we receive 
from educational institutions throughout Amer- 

ica. In almost every instance the 
saving in floor-cleaning cost is far 
beyond the expectations of the user. 
The benefits of increased health and 
alertness of school children result- 
ing from greater floor sanitation in 
school buildings cleaned with the 
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A FEW OF THE 
HUNDREDS OF 
EDUCATION- 
AL INSTITU- 
TIONS USING 
FINNELL 
EQUIPMENT 


A. & M. College, College 
Station, Tex. 
American School for Deaf, 
Hartford, Conn. 
Baylor University, Dallas, 
Tex. 
Bethany College, Linds- 
borg, Kan. 
Boards of Education: 
Adams, Mass. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
Ardmore, Pa. 
Audubon, N. J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Bement, Ill. 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Birmingham, Mich. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Cleveland, O. 
Danville, Ill. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Fairport Harbor, O. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Glastonbury, Conn. 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Highland Park, Mich. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Laredo, Tex. 
Lawrence, Kan, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Lockport, N. Y. 
Madison, Wis. 
Middletown, O. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Muskegon Heights, 
Mich. 
Newark, N. J. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Oak Park, Ill. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Ontario, Cal. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Pomona, Cal. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Richmond, Va. 
River Forest, III. 
Scotia, N. Y. 
Tyler, Tex. 
Wellsboro, Pa. 
Wilmington, N.C. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Alameda, Cal. 
Menominee, Mich. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Windsor, Va. 
Albert Lea, Minn. 
Durham, N. C. 
Piedmont, Cal. 
Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
Department of Education, 
Binghampton, N. Y. 
Elgin Academy, Elgin, III. 

Elvernia College, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Hartford So. School Dis- 
trict, Hartford, Conn. 

Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Kansas State Ag. School,, 
Manhattan, Kan. 

LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sitv, Chicago, III. 

Mass. College of Phar- 
macy, Boston, Mass, 

Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Michigan Agric. College, 
Lansing, Mich 

Moler System of Colleges, 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Farm School, 
Farm School, Pa 

N. J. School for Deaf, 
Trenton, N. J. 

North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. 

Radcliffe College, 
S$. Bridge, Mass. 

Regis College, 
Denver, Colo. 

Rice Institute, 


Houston, Tex. 
State Normal School, 
Bowling Green, Ky 
State Normal School, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
State Normal School, 
Bellingham, Wash. 
San Bernardino City 
Schools, San Bernard- 
ino, Cal 


St. John’s Military Acad- 
emy, Nashotah, Wis 
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REL Aiireke 


SO THEY OUTLAST IN WEAR AND BEAUTY 


FTER three or four years of use, we are standardizing on Tontine 

in our shade equipment,” writes Arthur Z. Boothby, Superintendent 
of Schools, Mamaroneck, N. Y. “Where we have been using Tontine, 
we have, as yet, made no replacements and find that these shades seem 
to stand up well against rain and storm damage.” 





Tontine Shades are built to withstand terriffic wear and abuse. Since 
at hby they are impregnated with imperishable pyroxylin, the same material as 
" ‘ya Duco, they have unique merits;—merits that make them the most eco- 

nomical shades for schools: 

—they are washable 
—they are caterproof 
—they cannot crack, flake or pinhole. 


Aren’t these the advantages you seek for shades in your school? 
Swatches on request. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: CANADIAN FABRIKOID Limited 


New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


TONTINE 


THE WASHABLE 
WINDOW SHADE 
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cational institutions. The state superintendent 
would be an ex officio member. In commenting 
upon the proposed change the Indianapolis 
“News” says: “If five persons can be found 
who have exceptional qualifications, who can 
devote much time and constructive thought to 
the work in hand and who will merit and hold 
the confidence of the public, a five-member 
board can do as well as a board of thirteen. 
The small board plan succeeds or fails accord- 
ing to the quality of its personnel.” 

—The Supreme Court of Ohio made a ruling 
recently whereby street improvements made 
on school property are chargeable to school 
funds. Street improvements, as outlined by the 
supreme court in its decision, include paving, 
widening, sewers, water mains, sewer and water 
connections and street lighting. The supreme 
court decision, according to excerpts, is very 
clear in vesting the right to assess street im- 
provement costs against school boards. An ex- 
cerpt from the decision reads: “The general 
code confers upon municipal governments the 
authority to levy assessments for street im- 
vrovements against property within such cor- 
poration belonging to a board of education and 
being used for school purposes. In the event 
of failure of such boards of education to pay 
an assessment so levied, an action may be 
brought by the municipal corporation to collect 
such assessment.” 

—The school committee of Chicopee, Mass., 
dismissed Miss Margaret H. LaMarsh as assis- 
tant principal. It is now urged that the mayor 
of the city veto the action of the school board. 
This course is deemed unusual and the mayor 
is uncertain of his authority in this direction. 
If it is found that the mayor possesses the 
power to veto the school board’s action and 
should exercise it, it will require a two-thirds 
vote on the part of ‘the school board to override it. 

—L. R. Fults, superintendent of the Forest, 
Ohio, schools was arrested on the charge that 
he had unduly punished two boys. The defense 
holds that Mr. Fults was within the limits of 
his authority. 

—Injunction proceedings have been started 
against Miss Emma J. Crone, county superin- 
tendent of schools, by the Plentywood, Mon- 


tana, school district to prevent her from dis- 
tributing the school funds to other districts 
which it is claimed belong to the Plentywood 
people. The law provides that the county 
superintendent shall apportion this money to 
the school districts on the basis of the number 
of children between the ages of 6 and 21 years 
shown on the clerk’s lists. It also provides that 
each clerk shall take the census during the 
month of September and furnish the superin- 
tendent with a correct list. For years, Miss 
Crone asserts the Plentywood district has been 
“padding” its list thereby getting money which 
should have gone to the other districts. Miss 
Crone says she detected the errors last year in 
time to compel E. H. E. Helgeson, Plentywood’s 
clerk, to strike off several names from the list 
he had submitted. Then she made an investi- 
gation of the lists submitted the two previous 
years of her administration, when Claus Tang 
was clerk and L. J. Onstad, chairman of the 
board, and says she found “padded lists” had 
been submitted both years. 

—The Michigan Education Association pro- 
poses that the state superintendent be ap- 
pointed by the state board of education instead 
of elected by popular vote. The recent erup- 
tion whereby the state superintendent was 
dropped by the governor has precipitated 
action in the matter. 


CUUUUUEDEUEECEERGEDEREDEUORCDE EE DEDEOEAEEDEEEERE REDD TEDEO EE EEDETEOETEOECE RODEO DEO DORE GSOOEDO DEA UD EEE DE DEDEDE DECREE TEER EEE 


THE NEED FOR PROFESSIONALISM 


It takes a big man and a big purpose with 
hard work for all concerned to have a harmoni- 
ous school atmosphere. But it’s strain, friction, 
and jealousy, not work and poor salaries, that 
are “killing” teachers as well as driving them 
from the profession. The cure for it all is a 
profound sympathy—a sympathy properly trans- 
lated, not “a being sorry for,” as it is so often 
defined, but with its true meaning, “a feeling 
for another, joy in his joys, and sorrow in his 
sorrows.” Let us inject more professional spirit, 
ethics, and sympathy into ourselves and our 
profession and then teachers will not be leaving 
the ranks for other work.—Lillie E. List, Beaver, 
Pennsylvania. 


COCEUEAEECEUREREDEOEORSOREEEDECESEU EE TEDEEODEDEOEDEDATETEO TA UEO AURORE EEO TE REDOL ODE REDE EEDODEDEOEEOEUDEOODERETEDEDOEEDEO SEER EEE 





—Thomas E. Johnson, the deposed state 
superintendent of Michigan, has_ instituted 
legal proceedings against his successor, Wilford 
L. Coffey, on the ground that Governor Groes- 
beck was without authority to appoint him to 
an office which was not vacant. 

—The constitution of Texas provides for a 
state board of education which consists of the 
governor, the comptroller, and the secretary of 
state. It is now proposed to secure legislation 
whereby the state superintendent of public in- 
struction will be appointed by that body in- 
stead of being elected by popular vote. The 
Houston “Post” says: “The idea of having the 
head of our school system a politician who 
must run about keeping himself in the public 
eye and heeding every cross current of politi- 
cal opinion in order to hold his position is 
obnoxious to any conception of efficiency in the 
office. Those superintendents who have served 
the state well have done it in the face of great 
obstacles.” 

—The Supreme Court at Springfield, Illinois, 
recently denied a writ of mandamus sought by 
the Chicago board of education to compel the 
board of review to raise the assessments on 
8,000 pieces of property in the city. The writ 
was denied because it had been filed so late that 
the court could not take original jurisdiction of 
the matter during the current term. 

The decision of the Court was received with 
some relief by the officials of the board of review 
who feared that the whole tax collecting machin- 
ery of the county would be held up and the 
various agencies suffer from the lack of funds. 
The board holds it operates in the interests of 
the taxpayers rather than the tax collectors and 
that an increase last year brought many com- 
plaints from taxpayers. 

—The New York State Court of Appeals has 
abrogated the so-called “thirty day” rule of the 
New York State Teachers’ Retirement Board 
for preventing “death bed” claims of teachers, 
in a decision affirming the lower courts and di- 
recting payment to Helen M. O’Brien, as a bene- 
ficiary of her sister, Margaret O’Brien, a Buffalo 
school teacher. 
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QUIET, PLEASE! nes 


PEECH is curbed, muffled ...an intermittent whisper now and 


then—and yet distraction ... a room full of scuffling, scraping, active ae pa 
feet shout out loud. For the library in school or college, Stedman has orig- ; 
inated and perfected a floor that is quiet ... that actually absorbs the 
noise of clattering feet, of chairs pushed back. 
Quiet, indeed... and Stedman Reinforced Rubber Flooring has these addi- 
tional definite qualities: foot comfort, sure footed- 


ness, beauty of color and design, resistance to wear, 

no maintenance cost and it does not originate dust, ; 
Ask us to show you—a member of the building Yedman— ; 

committee—how we would floor your school. NATURIZED FLOORING | 


STEDMAN PRODUCTS COMPANY Pes a | 
“Originators of Reinforced Rubber Flooring "’ ae 9 ~ = a | 


SouTH BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Agencies in principal cities See local telephone directory 





Direct BRraNcHEs 
to1 Park Ave., New York 1310 Tribune Tower. Chicago, Ill. 4 Park St , Boston 
1217 Book Bldg., Detroit 1524 Chestnut Sc., Phila. 216 Union Bidg., Cleveland 

News Tower Building, Miami 


Manufactured and sold in Canada by the Gutta Percha and Rubber Ltd., Toronto 


Stedman Flooring as used 
in the library of the 
East Denver High School 
Denver, Colo. 
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The complete reversibility of the 
sash permits window cleaning from 
inside of the room with ease and 
absolute safety. 


OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES: 


Ideal Overhead Ventilation 
Reversibility for 
side Cleaning 
Greater Light Area 
More Weathertight 
Construction 
Better Shading Facilities 
Simplified Frame 
Construction 
Weightless Windows 


¢ Williams Reversible Window Equip- 
ment is installed only by factory 
trained mechanics, assuring efficient 
workmanship and proper operation 
of equipment. 





2445 HOOL FINANCERSS 
TAXATIONE® 


FAVORS THE PAY-AS-YOU-GO PLAN 

“The time to inaugurate the pay-as-you-go 
plan in the matter of schoolhouse construction 
is when the building program has been caught 
up and when there is no likelihood that new 
structures will be demanded in the near future.” 
So reasons the board of education of Denver, 
Colorado. 

Its $8,550,000 building program adopted sev- 
eral years ago is completed and the board says: 
“Now the community is in a position to choose 
whether it wants to go on a pay-as-you-go plan 
or continue on the fall-behind-and-catch-up 
plan.” 

The board of education is recommending the 
pay-as-you-go plan and has made out its budget 
on that basis. This involves an increase in 
taxes above the five per cent increase which the 
board is allowed to make. It may be done only 
after the approval of the state tax com- 
mission. At the regular monthly meeting in 
October the board passed a resolution that the 
request to the tax commission be made. 

If the request is granted, it will mean a fund 
of approximately $500,000 available each year 
for new buildings. 


COST OF INSTRUCTION IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 

In the December issue of “State School Facts,” 
the Department of Education of North Caro- 
lina presents a comparison of the cost of in- 
struction and certain items affecting this cost, 
between the white elementary and white high 
schools of the state; and in addition, the cost 
of instruction in the colored schools. 

The study shows that it cost an average of 
34.8 cents to instruct a white pupil enrolled in 
the high schools of the state in 1925-1926, 
whereas it cost an average of 14.1 cents to 
instruct each white pupil in the elementary 
schools of the state. In other words, the cost 





John D. Chubb, Architect, Chicago, III. 


In the Senior High School, 
Marquette, Mich. 


The specification, installation and service of Williams Plank Frame 
Reversible Windows in the Senior High School, at Marquette, Michi- 
gan, typifies the adaptability and the national acceptance of Williams 
Plank Frame Equipment for schools. 
window that will lend itself to good appearance, that is reversible for 
cleaning and that is conservative in cost is satisfied by Williams. 


Let us send you further particulars 
and list of installations near you. 


The Williams Pivot Sash Company 


E. 37th St. and Perkins Ave. 


of instruction in the elementary schools is less 
than half the cost in the high schools. 


A significant feature is the fact that the 
difference in the cost of instruction between 
the rural and city schools is very slight in the 
high schools, whereas in the elementary schools, 
the difference is from four and a half to five 
and a half cents for each of the years studied. 


On the basis of attendance, the daily per 
pupil cost is greater, since the total number 
of pupils enrolled are never present every day. 
It is still true that the cost of instruction in 
the high schools is more than twice that in the 
elementary schools. It is also true that in the 
high schools the daily cost of instruction is 
slightly greater in the rural schools, whereas 
in the elementary schools, it is from four to 
five cents more in the city schools. 

The number of pupils enrolled in the school 
affects the enrollment basis. In white high 
schools, there were an average of 22 pupils to 
each teacher employed. In the elementary 
schools for white children, there were 35 pupils 
enrolled to each teacher employed. This means 
that the average elementary teacher gives in- 
struction to thirteen more pupils than the 
average high school teacher. 

The percentage of enrollment in attendance 
indicates to what extent the children take ad- 
vantage of the schools. The calculations for the 
three years, 1923-1924, 1924-1925, 1925-1926, 
show an improvement in this respect. How- 
ever, white high school pupils attend better 
than white elementary pupils; white elementary 
pupils, in turn, attend school better than colored 
pupils. City high school pupils attend school 
best of all. 

The report shows the tendency of the train- 
ing level of the teaching profession to be gradu- 
ally raised in both rural and city, elementary 
and high, white and colored schools of the state. 
It shows that the greatest need of improvement 
in the training of teachers is in the rural ele- 
mentary schools. 

The material is presented in summary form 
for the last three years, and in detail for the 
several school units of the past year, 1925-1926, 
and is based upon the facts obtained from 
county and city school budgets. 


The demand for a schoolhouse 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





Provides ideal over head ventilation 
facilities by merely tilting either or 
both sash. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL BUDGET FOR 
1927 

Why over one hundred million dollars are 
needed for the year 1927 for the public schools 
of New York City was explained recently by 
Dr. Edward Stitt, associate superintendent, in 
a public address. 

Dr. Stitt shows that at present there are 
accommodations for school children in 889 
buildings, 31,660 teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents, and 1,001,715 pupils. The cost of 
maintenance, the constant need of buildings, the 
amount necessary for supplies and textbooks, 
and the salaries of teachers unite in one great 
problem of civic administration which for 1927 
will amount to $132,595,000. 

The largest item in the budget is that re- 
quired for salaries of teachers. When it is 
realized that the initial salary of the teacher 
is only $1,500, it will be readily agreed that 
the amount is none too great. At least fifteen 
years of preparatory training and education are 
necessary before a teacher can enter upon the 
career of teaching. 

Another reason for the increased cost of edu- 
cation is that the plan and scope of public edu- 
action has advanced within recent years. At 
present there are 37 high schools attended by 
over one hundred thousand pupils, and requir- 
ing the services of 5,100 teachers, over five 
times as many as we used in the elementary 
schools in 1858. 

Formerly there were no classes for children 
under 6 years of age. At the present time 
there are over eleven hundred kindergarten 
teachers who take the little children at the be- 
ginning of their educational careers, and give 
them a happy start upon their school life. 

Evening schools for adults have greatly in- 
creased in importance. In 1849 there were only 
six evening schools and an attendance of 1,224. 
Today, there are nearly a hundred evening ele- 
mentary, high, and trade schools, and the budget 
request for adult education for 1927 is 
$1,700,000. 

The present state law requires the establish- 
ment of continuation schools for pupils who 
have not finished their education. Pupils who 
have not graduated from high schools and who 


are less than 17 years old must attend a con- 
(Continued on Page 87) 
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Consulting Electrical 
Engineers Kaiser, Muller = 
Davies of New York City. 
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Columbia University 
’ _. Scientists Select 


3, CELESTIALITE 


r* NEXT TO DAYLIGHT 


The committee of scientific men which directed the 
choice of equipment for the new fifteen story Physics 


Building for Columbia University selected Celestialite 
after careful comparative tests. 


eurrien men know better than most 
of us what a marvel Nature has wrought in 
creating the human eve and they know, too, 
that Nature made the eve for daylight. 


So that when Celestialite is selected for 


Mazda lamp to give an illumination which is 
the closest to actual daylight which man has 
been able to make for general lighting pur- 
poses—it is “Next to Daylight’’—a light soft 
and grateful to the eye but powerful to see 














by. 


such a building we have convincing and un- 
prejudiced evidence that Celestialite gives 
the best substitute for actual daylight. 


Celestialite Division 


GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS COMPANY 
Celestialite is a patented glass of three New Vork City 
lavyers—made in strict accord with the best : 


scientific knowledge. 


Fifth Avenue Building 


The three layers of glass—one clear—one 
translucent one 
sponding in effect to the clear air, the white 
clouds and the blue sky) combine with the 


white and 








SEND FOR A 
FREF ) 
FRAGMENT. 
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Experience 
ls the Best (ieee 


A leaking roof or corroded water pipe teaches an expen- 
sive lesson in the economy of using rustproof metals. 





This pipe was taken from 
Teachers College Building, 
Columbia University, after a 
jew years’ use. It was not 
Brass. It convinced the Trus- 
tees that nothing but Brass pipe 
would eliminate further replace- 
ment costs. Brass pipe has now 
been installed. 


You can profit by the experience 
of others if you eliminate from 
your school budget this year the 
unnecessary items of repair and 
replacement due to corrosion. 


Install 
Copper roofing 
Brass pipe 
Bronze or Brass hardware 
and lighting fixtures 


CoppeR and Brass never rust. 
The first cost is the last. 


COPPER && BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway — New York 


METALS THAT NEVER RUST — COPPER. BRASS AND BRONZE 
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The Dudley Lock Placed First 


By Another of America’s Progressive Educational Institutions 


Colonel Boorstin tells 
satisfied with the Dudley. 


It is first because it positively assures locker protection. 
ately eliminates your key nuisance and at the same time gives you abso- 
lute control over your entire locker system through our Master Chart 


service. 


328 WEST WASHINGTON STREET - 


you exactly why Washington University is 


financing plans enabling 


It immedi- investment on their part. 


examination. 
We shall be glad to see 


TRIPLE METALS CORPORATION 


Department 16 - CHICAGO, 


Many schools are already taking advantage of our special self- 


them to secure Dudley locks without a cent of 


Send today for detailed plan and sample Dudley lock for free 
Our exhibit space at the Dallas Convention is No. 603. 


you. 


ILLINOIS 





(Continued from Page 84) 
tinuation school four hours each week. In these 
schools, various branches of commercial educa- 
tion are taught, and also vocational activities. 
The boy or girl with a “blind alley” job is 
helped to prepare for a better position. 

Today we have classes for all kinds of handi- 
capped children and all types formerly denied 
school privileges. In 1927, it is planned to 
have 370 classes for ungraded or defective chil- 
dren, 7 classes for the blind, 68 sight conserva- 
tion classes, 43 classes for the deaf, 138 classes 
for crippled children, 161 open air classes, and 
35 classes for tubercular children in hospitals 
and sanitariums. 

Modern traffic conditions make street play 
dangerous and almost impossible. Playgrounds 
for schools must be used during the summer. 
For these activities, and for community centers, 
and adult recreative purposes and _ vacation 
schools, over half a million dollars are neces- 
sary. 


THE DETROIT SCHOOL BUDGET 


The maintenance fund budget of the board of 
education of Detroit, Mich., for 1927-1928 shows 
a total of $22,195,359 for operating the schools 
during 1927-1928. To this is added a deficit 
of $100,000, which gives $22,295,359, as the 
amount to be reviewed by the board of educa- 
tion. 

The annual budget is made up in two main 
divisions known as the maintenance fund and the 
capital cost fund. The difference between them 
is that the maintenance fund provides for ex- 
penditures that must be met over again, year 
after year, while the capital cost fund deals with 
expenditures that are rather permanent, such 
as lands, buildings, and equipment. 

The total of both the funds for 1927-1928 will 
be about $31,000,000, of which $22,195,359 will 
be for maintenance, and $8,804,641 for capital 
costs. 

The amount finally agreed upon for the 
budget is provided in three ways, namely, 
through taxation, through bonds, and through 
contributions by the Federal government, by the 
State government, and through fees by certain 
of the students. The probable amount from each 
source will be as follows: Taxation, $18,794,580; 
bonds, $7,000,000; from the state and federal 


governments, and from other miscellaneous 
sources, $5,205,420. 

On the basis of the figures given, it is evi- 
dent that the amount provided for annual main- 
tenance from other sources than _ taxation, 
namely, $5,205,420 is nearly one fourth of the 
$22,195,359, which is estimated as necessary to 
conduct the schools during the fiscal year. The 
state will furnish the schools with $4,500,000, 
which is Detroit’s share of the state primary 
school fund. 

The total amount estimated for the mainte- 
nance fund, $22,195,359, will be expended for 
seven general purposes, as follows: Administra- 
tion, instruction, auxiliary agencies, fixed 
charges, operation of plant, and maintenance of 
plant. 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—The Wayne township schools near Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio, closed December first for lack of 
funds to continue operation. The enforced 
vacation continued until January third. 

—Supt. W. R. Curtis of Alton, IIl., recently 
presented a report to the board of education in 
which he showed how the school costs have been 
reduced. The instruction cost based on the 
average daily attendance has been reduced prac- 
tically 25 per cent, from $80 per pupil in 1922 
to $61 in 1926. The reduction in costs has been 
largely effected by the employment of fewer 
but better teachers. It has been found practical 
to increase the size of classes per teacher within 
limits, in the case of normal children. The 
results achieved show that efficiency has not 
suffered by increasing the size of classes. 


—At the request of State Supt. S. M. N. 
Marrs, the state comptroller of Texas has 
ordered the transfer of $1,166,666 from the gen- 
eral revenue to the credit of the available school 
fund. This is the first payment of the special 
supplemental appropriation of $3,500,000 made 
at the last legislative session. 

—The board of education of Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been ordered to pay the city between $400,- 
000 and $500,000 for civic improvements which 
have benefited school property. The action is 
the result of a ruling of the Supreme Court 
which held that boards of education stand in the 
position of property owners in the matter of 
benefits from civic improvements. 


—More than 200 high and grade school pupils 
of Salem Township, Auglaize County, Ohio, 
were out of school from December first to 
January first because of a shortage of operating 
funds. 

—Hood River, Oreg. The school board has 
adopted a budget calling for an expenditure of 
$11,550 for the ensuing year. 

—A resolution adopted by the Carroll County, 
Tennessee, teachers’ association advances the 
following recommendations: “Retention of the 
tobacco tax for the school fund; tax on soft 
drinks and cosmetics; to let elementary schools 
include only six grades, junior high two grades, 
and the senior high four grades, to lighten the 
work in the elementary one- and two-teacher 
schools so that the classes may have more atten- 
tion and be able to make the grades in the 
allotted time; uniform election laws for county 
superintendents in all of the counties of the 
state; copies of the resolutions are to be fur- 
nished the direct representative, traveling repre- 
sentative and the senator of the incoming legis- 
lature.” The resolutions were prepared by 
Prof. J. D. Mullins, superintendent of the Mc- 
Kenzie city schools, R. C. Austin, of Trezevant, 
E. E. Wright of Hollow Rock and E. H. Harrell. 
of McLemoresville. 

—State Superintendent John Callahan of 
Wisconsin recommends a tax on cosmetics and 
cigarettes in aid of the state school fund. 

—“‘The general property tax sins against the 
cardinal rules of uniformity, equality, and uni- 
versality of taxation,” said Dio Rechardson of 
Seattle, member of the Taxation Committee of 
the Washington Education Association. “It 
presses hardest on those least able to pay. It 
imposes double taxation on one man and grants 
entire immunity to another. In short, our sys- 
tem as it is today is so flagrantly inequitable 
that its retention can be explained only through 
ignorance or inertia. It is the cause of so much 
injustice that every thinking man and woman 
in the state should set about to find relief.” 


—According to a recent United States bureau 
of education report the funded debt for cities 
having over 30,000 population in 1925 amounted 
to $2,987,369.056, and that for schools amounted 
to $874,058,824 or a per capita of $21.45, the 
school debt representing 29.3 per cent of the 
total. In 1915 for the 204 cities in this class 
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the debt for general purposes amounted to 
$1,969,601,729, and for schools, $344,783,605, or 
a per capita of $11.06, the school debt repre- 
senting 17.8 per cent of the total. 

The per cent of the total debt issued for 
school purposes is much larger for the smaller 
cities. For the cities having a population of 
less than 50,000 in 1925, 40.3 per cent of the 
total was for schools, while in the cities having 
over 500,000 population, 21.1 per cent was for 
schools. 

—Springfield, O. In the fall of 1923, the citi- 
zens defeated a proposition providing for an 
extra levy for school purposes, with the result 
that at the end of the school term in June, 
1924, there was a deficit of over $60,000. In the 
following fall, the voters approved an extra 
three-mill levy, which has been in operation for 
two years. The money derived from this levy 
has eliminated the deficit, has made possible re- 
pairs and new equipment in the way of maps, 
dictionaries, etc., and has accumulated a sur- 
plus of $147,000 in the general fund, $127,000 
in the sinking fund, and $40,000 in the teachers’ 
retirement fund. 

During the year 1927 it is planned to use only 
two of the three mills voted two years ago. 
The surplus in the general fund will be used 
for the erection of a ten- or twelve-room grade 
school. 

—Chicago, Ill. The school board has asked 
the city council to grant for all school pur- 
poses out of the taxes for 1927, collectible in 
1928, $75,500,000, including the loss and cost of 
collections. The school board’s demands, includ- 
ing both educational and building funds, ex- 
ceeded by $7,500,000 the total requested for 1926. 
The 1925 tax levy produced $56,967,000 in 1926. 
The total requested for buildings and sites was 
$25,000,000. 

It is expected there will be a surplus of 
$10,515,162 in the educational fund. Of this 
amount, $5,200,000 was immediately available 
for meeting the January payrolls, teachers, and 
several other groups of employees. 

—After examining the financial condition of 
the Cincinnati, Ohio, school system, B. B. Vance, 
state examiner, approved the work of C. W. 
Handman, business manager, Randall J. Con- 
don, superintendent, and Robert W. Shafer, 
clerk of the school board. Two criticisms, how- 
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ever, were submitted. The policy of paying 


teachers for absences incurred through attend- 
ing educational conferences was held to be 
illegal. Again, the payment of $69,975 to 
teachers who were absent owing to illness 
seemed a rather large sum to the examiner. 

—At Mason City, Iowa, a schoolhouse located 
in the business section of the city was burned 
down. The new school is to be built near the 
residence section. The old site is used for a 
playground, but the suggestion is made that 
the site be leased on a long term for business 
purposes. 

—President Morton in opening the meeting 
of the School Directors’ Association of Lacka- 
wanna County, Pa., flayed school directors, who 
practice economy at the expense of the schools 
of their district. “I believe,” he added “in true 
economy, however, which consists in getting 
one hundred per cent value for every dollar, but 
it is not in this saving economy which all too 
many school boards practice to the detriment of 
their interests.” 

—The schools of Moulton township, near 
New Bremen, Ohio, which were threatened with 
forced closing before the end of the school year, 
were able to continue in operation through 
funds raised by the sale of three abandoned 
school buildings. A policy of rigid economy 
practiced by the school board made it possible 
to continue until the 1927 school funds become 
available. 

—Charlotte, N. C. A system of bookkeeping 
and budgetary control has been introduced by 
the board of education. It is expected that a 
total of $794,435 will be available this year for 
inclusion in the budget. 

—Injunction proceedings have been begun 
against County Supt. Crone, by the Plentywood, 
Mont., school district, to prevent the return to 
other districts of the balance of the money the 
district owes as a result of alleged padding of 
the census in past years. Under the law, the 
county superintendent must apportion this 
money to the school districts according to the 
number of census children between the ages of 
6 and 21 years. 

—Wheeling, W. Va. The school board has be- 
gun an intensive study of the question of 
platoon classes, with a view of introducing this 
plan of organization in the schools. 


93 This Issue. 


A plan for the complete redistricting of the 
Missouri rural schools in order to equalize the 
educational advantages and expense of the vari- 
ous parts of the state has been outlined by State 
Supt. Charles Lee. The plan will be presented 
in the form of a bill to the state legislature. 


Under the new plan, it is proposed to organize 
larger school units, a board of education for 
each county, and state aid to provide backward 
counties with proper school facilities. 


Under the present plan, large and wealthy 
districts were located side by side with small, 
weak districts. One district would have a good 
building, good equipment, and good teachers, 
while another would have a poor building, little 
equipment, and inefficient teachers. The valua- 
tion supporting each child varies from $600 to 
$27,000. 

—Belleville, Ill. The finance committee of the 
board has reported that $42,068 of the building 
indebtedness of the school district has been liqui- 
dated, and that only $128,000 remains to be paid 
off. 


—The Illinois Teachers’ Association, through 
its school fund committee, will attempt to secure 
a revision of the present distributive law. The 
committee finds that, under the present law, 
more state funds go to districts with high ability 
and little need than go to districts with low 
ability and great need. Since the purpose of 
the state distributive fund is to effect equali- 
zation of educational opportunity, it is the opin- 
ion of the committee that the fund be appor- 
tioned according to the needs of the districts. 

A study of the assessed value back of each 
child shows that it varies from $5,757 in Quincy 
to $926 in West Frankfort. For 39 smaller cities, 
it varies from $5,748 in Winnetka, to $836 in 
Johnston City. 


—LaSalle, Ill. The board of education favors 
an advance in the apportionment of school taxes 
from state revenues from one and one-half cents 
to three cents a school day. It is shown that the 
present low rate of one and one-half cents is 
inadequate for the smaller districts and works 
a hardship in rural districts. 


—Joliet, Ill. The school board has authorized 
the sale of $100,000 in tax anticipation warrants, 


(Concluded on Page 90) 
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St. Agnes Parochial School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mark Pfaller, Architect, Milwaukee. 


End Your 


“school-floor” problem 


CHOOL floors know what wear is. No 
wonder so many “wear out.” 


Here is the flooring which is putting an end 
to the “school-floor” problem — Asbestone. 
It is ideal from every standpoint — looks, 
comfort, hygiene, upkeep, cost. 






Asbestone will last as long as the building. 
It is resilient—and easy to the tread—highly 
fire resistant; dustless—easy to keep clean. 






GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


TRADE MARK 


Asbestone Magnesia flooring is installed in 
plastic form or in tiles over old or new wood 
or concrete underfloors. 


The cost is very low, and there’s no upkeep. 
You have a floor that stays new. 


Write us for full particulars and samples. 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 


214 Madison St. 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
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Modern School Building calls tor Berloy Lockers 
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(Concluded from Page 88) 
which brings the total of warrants sold to 
$400,000. 

—Akron, O. In order to reduce the budget 
for 1927, the school board has ordered shorter 
hours of study to reduce the light bill, and has 
required that pupils pay for pencils, paper, and 
drawing materials. The board is considering the 
elimination of free textbooks. 

—Hartford, Conn. A total of $3,719,774 will 
be required for educational purposes during the 
fiscal year, which represents an increase of 
about $700,000 over last year. 

—tThe per capita cost of operation and main- 
tenance of schools in 247 cities of the country 
for 1925 was $14.03, according to estimates of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. The total 
of the expenditures amounted to $571,827,138 in 
247 cities with populations of 30,000 or more. 
The cities studied represented 35.3 per cent of 
the total population of the country. 

—St. Louis, Mo. The board of education has 
adopted a resolution favoring an amendment of 
the \\Missouri constitution requiring that all 
bonds in state courts be recorded immediately 
and that they become liens on real estate owned 
by the persons signing them. The action was 
taken after it had been reported that the board 
had not received its full share of the forfeitures 
due to the fact that the judges had accepted as 
bondsmen persons of little or no adequate 
financial security, and that they had also failed 
to proceed against persons to have the forfei- 
tures reduced to judgments. 

—A bill having the support of the state edu- 
cational department of West Virginia will 
shortly be introduced in the legislature. Under 
the bill, users of cigarettes will be required to 
pay a tax of one cent on each ten-cent package 
of cigarettes, and a proportionate amount on 
each fifteen-cent package. It is estimated that 
the passage of the law would turn more than 
$1,000,000 into the state treasury for the benefit 
of the state’s school fund. 

—Expenditures for instruction, operation, and 
equipment of Idaho public schools, exclusive of 
high schools, for the year ending June, 1926 
amounted to $7,023,260, according to statistics 
of the 1926-1927 directory just issued. The 
assessed valuation of the districts was $475,- 
761,968, and the value of the school property in- 


A recent addition to the long list of Berloy 
equipped school buildings is the Broad- 
way Junior High School, Toledo, Ohio. 
School Board Officials disposed of the locker 
problem with modern equipment and in a 
modern manner — Berloy Steel Lockers re- 
cessed in corridor walls. 


Berloy Steel Lockers invariably satisfy particular buyers, because they 
possess fine finish, unusual rigidity and durability—such qualities as you 
would demand in lockers for your school. 


There is a Berloy representative in your locality who will gladly supply 


you with complete literature and offer suggestions in planning your installa- 
(B) tion, entirely without obligation. Write the nearest office. (B) 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia Chicago Minneapolis Boston Roanoke San Francisco Dallas Los Angeles 





creased from $20,484,811 to $20,990,900. The 
bonded indebtedness was reduced from $11,844,- 
406 to $11,526,225. 

—Akron, Ohio. The board of education has 
been compelled to reduce the school ex- 
penditures in order to meet a restricted budget 
for the year 1926-27. The board will have 
$256,000 less in 1927 than in 1926. Teachers’ 
salaries and the length of the school year have 
not been affected by the general program of re- 
trenchment. 

—Peoria, Ill. The board of education has 
adopted a program of rigid economy in order 
to meet a financial crisis. The board will take 
full advantage of its borrowing power to meet 
expenses to and including the May payroll. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The failure of the tax- 
able valuation of the city to be increased to 
the extent anticipated has forced another finan- 
cial problem on the school board. The 1927 
valuation which has been certified at $646,749,- 
380 for the city is below the $652,000,000 on 
which the school system based its budget for 
1926-27 and its tax levy for 1927. The new 
valuation will cause a loss in revenue of $26,000 
in each of the two succeeding years. 

—Bridgeport, Conn. An increased appropria- 
tion of $55,019 has been approved by the board 
of education for the coming fiscal year. The 
increase is attributed to the salary increases for 
teachers and to other matters beyond the con- 
trol of the board. 

—Rockford, Ill. The school board will expend 
$327,000 more for school purposes in 1927 than 
in 1926, according to a budget recently approved. 
The total requirements for educational and 
building purposes next year will be $1,790,693, 
as against an expenditure of $1,473,316 this 
year. 

—Willsboro, N. Y. The voters of the school 
district have approved a resolution calling for a 
bond issue of $150,000 for the erection of a high 
school. The project was carried by an almost 
unanimous majority, only four votes being 
registered against the bond issue. This was 
taken to mean an added interest in the welfare 
ot the school children and a desire to meet the 
need for adequate housing facilities. 

—Lancaster, Pa. An election was recently 
held to determine whether the school district 
may borrow $1,000,000. The money will be used 


BERLOY 


Kansas City St.Louis Jacksonville 


to enlarge three schools, and to erect a new 
grade school. 

—Bayonne, N. J. The city treasurer, as cus- 
todian of school money, has been asked to trans- 
fer $25,000 from the current expense account 
to the building and repair fund, as directed in 
a decision of the state commissioner of educa- 
tion. 

—A deficit of $23,719 has been noted as a 
result of an audit of the independent school dis- 
trict at Allen, Okla. The deficit is attributed 
to the issuance of warrants in excess of the 
approved appropriation. The general fund had 
a deficit of $8,710 and the sinking fund a deficit 
of $15,009. 

—Joliet, Ill. The board has offered for sale 
$100,000 in tax anticipation warrants. With the 
sale of this issue, the board will have disposed 
of $400,000 in tax anticipation warrants. 

—Middletown, Ill. The school board closed 
the year with an estimated balance of $100,000 
on hand. The saving was effected through rigid 
economy in repairs and renovations, and through 
economies along other lines. 

—Expenditures for Florida schools more than 
doubled in 1926 over those for 1925. The total 
spent for buildings and equipment have quad- 
rupled over last year, and the value of school 
property has been raised by $15,979,407. The 
total expenditures for schools amounted to 
$31,054,264, as compared with $14,997,248 last 
year. 

—Hamilton, Ohio. The board of education has 
given the depository banks permission to de- 
crease the amount placed as security for the 
deposits. In the past, the banks have been re- 
quired to place as security ten per cent more 
than the amount deposited. In the future, the 
banks may reduce the security to a point where 
the security exceeds the balance of the deposit 
by ten per cent. 

—Ft. Worth, Tex. The school board has con- 
tracted for the sale of $750,000 in bonds. The 
bonds were dated January 1, 1927. 

—Meriden, Conn. The board of education has 
asked permission to float a bond issue to secure 
funds for needed equipment. The bond issue 
will reach approximately $90,000. 

—Newburyport, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $153,711, which is $9,000 
more than last year. 
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Rigidity 
is built into 


Lyon Locker 


doors 
By 


CORRECT PRINCIPLES 
OF STEEL FABRICATION 


The cold rolled, furniture steel sheet of 
which a Lyon Steel Locker door is made is 
considerably wider than the finished door. 


This extra width is formed back along the 
inside of the door, and, about an inch from 
each side, is formed into V-shaped reinforce- 
ments extending the full length of the door. 
The edges are then electrically welded. 


This door construction gives the strength 
and rigidity of eight thicknesses of metal at 
right angles to the plane of the door and 
gives a double thickness of steel to hold 
hinges and the locking mechanism which 
engages the frame at three points. 


The rigidity achieved by using this method of construc- 
tion is augmented by lapping and spot welding the 
corners of the door. As a result there is no “give’’ to 
the door of a Lyon Steel Locker, nor are there any 
sharp edges. Lyon rigidity will be apparent if you shake 
the door or throw your weight against it when you test 
lockers for your school in- 
stallation. Better still, it 
will be apparent after years 
of school use. 


Use also will prove the rigid- 
ity of the locker frame, the 
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Note this door construction. This cross section of a Lyon Locker door shows how the 
teel sheet, wider than the door, is formed back along the inside of the door and is 
shaped into V-shaped reinforcements the full length. The edges are electrically welded. 
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quality of the finish, the strength of the hinges, and the 
positiveness of the locking device. Lyon Steel Lockers 
stand, in installations large and small, in schools all over 
the United States. Lyon Engineers helped plan many 
of these installations. Their experience is at your serv- 
ice. Perhaps your plans are at the point where such 
service will mean most to 
you. Writeabout your plans 
and your needs. 


We have district offices and 
representatives in all princi- 
pal cities. 


COMPANY, AURORA, ILLINOIS. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
337 S. Anderson St. 
(CHICAGO, ILL. 
230 E. Ohio St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
1906 Penobscot Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
342 Madison Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
906 Hobart Bldg. 
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Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 
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SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 
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Architects & Engineers 







7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 


BUILDING NEWS| 
OF THE SCHOOLS: 


A SUMMARY OF BUILDING OPERATIONS 
AT LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. W. E. Record, business manager of the 
board of education at Los Angeles, California, 
has issued a report in which he shows the ac- 
complishments in the way of building activities 
during the past two years. The report shows 
the school buildings under construction; the 
buildings for which plans are now in course of 
preparation, and buildings which have been com- 
pleted since July, 1925. 

The buildings now in course of construction 
total 39, of which there are twenty elementary 
schools, erected at a cost of $1,557,326; six 
junior high schools, erected at a cost of $1,- 
089,943; eleven senior high schools, erected at 
a cost of $2,693,832, and two bungalow schools, 
at a cost of $13,630. The total cost of the group 
was $5,364,731. 

The buildings for which plans are in course 
of preparation include twenty structures, erected 
at a total cost of $2,388,500. Of these, eight 
are elementary schools, erected at a cost of 
$499,750; four are junior high schools, erected 
at a cost of $605,000; seven are high schools, 
erected at a cost of $1,282,150, and one is a 
bungalow school, erected at a cost of $1,600. 

A total of 223 buildings have been completed 
since July, 1925, at a cost of $13,942,720. These 
include 115 elementary schools, erected at a cost 
of $7,719,439; nineteen junior high schools, 
erected at a cost of $2,716,313; 27 senior high 
schools erected at a cost of $3,239,333, and 62 
bungalow buildings, erected at a cost of 
$267,635. 

NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


—The auditoriums and stages of existing ele- 
mentary and high schools in New York city 
have not been constructed, it is now discovered, 
to permit dramatic performances requiring 
scenery, draperies, drops, spot lights, top border 
lights, footlights, etc. The fire regulations of 
the city forbid this. It will require a large ex- 
penditure to equip the buildings for dramatic 
performances. 

—Long Beach, Calif., has completed its eight 
million dollar school building program. The 
second senior high school building erected at a 
cost of $1,350,000 completes the program. 

Notable progress in educational affairs has 
been made in Vermont in the last two years, 
according to Clarence H. Dempsey, state com- 
missioner of education, who finds that sixteen 
new school buildings have been completed in 
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that period and three more are under construc- 
tion. Interest in schools and their improvement 
has been stimulated by an appropriation of 
$30,000 by the legislature for state aid, and 
socalled Proctor prizes of $100 for each of the 
fourteen counties for the greatest improvement 
in building and grounds. 

—Cincinnati, Ohio. Supt. R. J. Condon recently 
addressed the principals of the junior.and senior 
high schools asking that the help of students 
be enlisted in deciding upon names of famous 
men to be engraved on the walls of the new 
Western Hills High School. The pupils were 
asked to write the names of those, who in their 
opinion, had made the greatest contribution to 
human welfare. 


—Two additional district superintendents are 
needed in the Borough of Queens, New York 
City to take care of the extensive growth of 
schoo] population in the Borough. It is esti- 
mated that within the next two years, the 
Borough will have a total of 180 school build- 
ings built, under construction, or planned. 

The establishment of at least four new dis- 
tricts, in charge of two district superintendents 
in Queens Borough has been recommended by 
Supt. Mandel. In view of the vast building pro- 
gram planned for the Borough, Supt. Mandel 
believes a second additional district school head 
is necessary. 


—The school board of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
for some time endeavored to try out window 
ventilation in the schools. This is not per- 
missible under the state building code, which 
requires a more expensive and less effective 
kind of installation. 

At a recent meeting of the board, a com- 
mittee was appointed to work toward an amend- 
ment of the building code so that window 
ventilation may be permitted. It is desired to 
include window ventilating systems in the new 
school buildings about to be constructed. It is 
planned to erect at least six new buildings in 
the near future. 


—An organization of custodians, assistants, 
and helpers in the public schools of Denver, 
Colorado, has been formed as an outgrowth of 
the summer school for janitors and engineers 
held at the Colcrado Teachers’ College, Greeley. 

The meetings are held monthly in the even- 
ing, the first hour being devoted to a considera- 
tion of technical problems, followed by half an 
hour of social intercourse, and games: or exer- 
cises in the gymnasium. Inspirational ad- 
dresses are given by the superintendent of 
schools and principals, and lectures or talks on 
such subjects as carpentry, painting, care of 
heating plants. plumbing, and electrical machin- 
ery, by men in charge of school maintenance 
and repairs. Much has been accomplished in 
improving methods of maintaining and cleaning 
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school buildings, and in the standardization of 
cleaning materials. 

—Durham, N. C. The school board has taken 
steps to carry out a definite building program 
under the new bond issue recently voted. A 
building committee has been appointed to in- 
spect school sites and to study the immediate 
needs of the school system. 

—Birmingham, Ala. Property owners in the 
vicinity have raised objections to the erection of 
a colored school on Ninth Avenue. Objection 
was made because of its location in close prox- 
imity to a school and playground. 

—Detroit, Mich. The new budget of the board 
of education calls for the expenditure of $7,- 
123,773 for new school buildings and for addi- 
tions to existing structures. It is expected that 
the gross budget of the board for the fiscal year 
will exceed $30,000,000. 

The building program calls for the erection of 
twenty new buildings, three of which will be 
elementary schools. 

—Blissfield, Mich. The board of education 
has employed the architectural firm of Lane, 
Davenport, & Peterson, of Detroit, to prepare 
plans for an addition to the high school. The 
building will be completed by January, 1928. 

—Cleveland, O. The board of education has 
asked the Common Pleas court to permit the 
transfer of $1,000,000 from the general fund to 
the building fund in order to hasten the erection 
of new buildings and complete the maintenance 
work which has been started. A number of 
the school buildings are in need of immediate 
attention in the matter of painting and repairs. 

—Houston, Tex. The board of education has 
made plans to complete about fifty building proj- 
ects with the $4,000,000 bond issue which is 
available. Business Manager H. L. Mills, re- 
porting to the board, showed that $1,000,000 
remains to be spent, and some thirty projects 
are under way, leaving about the same number 
for which sketches have been made. It is ex- 
spected that the present program will be com- 
pleted by September, 1927. 

—Houston, Tex. A survey of the crippled 
children of the city has been ordered with a 
view of establishing a school. 


—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
been asked to name one of the new schools for 
Charles Hoag, the first superintendent in Henne- 
pin County, and the man who gave Minneapolis 
her name. 

—Supt. J. B. Richey, of McKeesport, Pa., has 
announced the opening of a million-dollar build- 
ing program. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
been asked to approve of a bond program pre- 
pared by Supt. W. F. Webster and Business 
Supt. G. F. Womrath. The bond program 

(Continued on Page 95) 
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Make your Convention trip a real ad- 
venture! It holds glorious possibilities! 

On your way to Seattle, you can see 
Yellowstone National Park. Yellowstone 
is one of the greatest wonders of the 
world—a wilderness of gorgeous beauty 
—the home of wild animals, birds and 
flowers—a place of volcanic marvels. 

You can return through Canada— 
through Jasper Park and Winnipeg—or 
Banff and Lake Louise. Or you can travel 
down the Pacific Coast through sunny 
California and return via Grand Canyon 
or Salt Lake City or Colorado. 

There are ten attractive routes. We 
can tell you of others. Just write me 
where you wish to stop. I’d like to help 
you enjoy just the trip you want. Round 
trip rail fare for any of the routes varies 


from 


$9022 to *117* 


All routes include ‘‘2,000 Miles of Star- 
tling Beauty” on the Northern Pacific, the 
direct line to Seattle. On the luxurious 


North Coast Limited, The Travel Triumph 

over shining ribbons of steel, you will fol- 
low the trail of Lewis and Clark through 
the Pacific Northwest. You will pass 
places where history was made in the 
early days of daring. The trip to Seattle 
on the North Coast Limited is an adven- 
ture of real pleasure! 


Mail the coupon below and start plan- 
ning now so that you can get the most 
out of your trip to the Convention. I'll 
be glad to help you with your plans. 





Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
754 N. P. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
The Ten Glorious Routes 


to Seattle interest me, particularly 


Route No......., as I am going to 
the Educational Convention. Please 
send me the new N. E. A. Booklet 
containing complete information. 


eS] =—Name.....-..++-. 
MANGE 2. cesses 


City. ce. ccerseesseees oe Male ces..ce 
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Route No. 10 


Going— Northern Pacific and Yellowstone Park 
Returning—Southern and Union Pacific Direct 


“‘First of the Northern Transcontinentals’’ 


| Northern Pacific Railway 
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BUY THE BEST [Holden] 
BUY LESS [Cheap ones] 


SAVE MORE [Reduce Outlay for 
replenishing Books] 


Holden Book (overs 


proudly acknowledge their superiority because 
they have every quality and characteristic that 
is necessary to make Book Covers indispensable 


in the schoolroom. 


WEARING QUALITY -STYLE OF DESIGN 
SANITARY FEATURES - FLEXIBILITY 


Unfinished Leatherette 
Tri-Leatherette 


DALLAS EXHIBIT - - 


Semi-Leatherette 


Milestone 


BOOTH NO. 321 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President 


(Continued from Page 92) 
ranges from $1,250,000 to $1,300,000, and -in- 
cludes $500,000 for a vocational school. 

—Joplin, Mo. The board of education has 
effected the sale of $375,000 in bonds remaining 
from the $750,000 bond issue of November, 1925. 
The issue was sold at a bid of $381,382, which 
is a premium of $6,382. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The school board has 

adopted plans for the new Shortridge high 
school and for a_ revised program giving 
attention to the improvement of the ventilating 
systems. The Shortridge school will cost $1.- 
075,000, not including the architects’ fees. Bids 
for the structure were received about January 
14th. 
The State Board of Education of Delaware 
has asked the state treasury for an appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000 for new schools in the state. 
The fund is asked in view of the fact that there 
appears to be a surplus of several million dol- 
lars in the state treasury. 

—Hoopeston, Ill. At an election held on 
December 7, the citizens voted to erect a new 
high school. The present plan is to erect the 
first unit of the school; this unit to consist of 
a gymnasium and six classrooms. The building 
will be located on a former college site, which 
originally consisted of a college building and 
225 acres of land. 

During the past year the school board pur- 
chased additional playground space. The ground 
is rather extensive and cost $9,000. 

The school board will issue $140,000 in bonds 
for the erection of a new school, to be located 
on the Honeywell site. 

—The trustees of the Bellows Free Academy 
at St. Albans, Vt., will erect a building for the 
secondary education of pupils from the town- 
ship, which will include those from the city as 
well. 

—Seymour, Ind. The school board has taken 
steps to erect an eight-room grade school. The 
building will be fireproof. 

—Long Beach, Calif. During the fall term 
the school board completed an extensive build- 
ing program covering a five-year period, and 
involving an expenditure of between $7,000,000 
and $8,000,000. A second senior high school 
was opened in September, the building and 








grounds of which represented an investment of 
$1,350,000. 

—Seymour, Ind. The four grade schools have 
been renamed by order of the board of educa- 
tion. Instead of being designated by ward or 
street, the schools will bear the names of men 
who have been great educators or literary men. 

—Fresno, Calif. An extensive building pro- 
gram is being carried out, at an estimated cost 
of $1,800,000. Of the total amount, $1,100,000 
will be spent for high schools, and $700,000 for 
elementary schools. 

—Houston, Tex. An extensive building pro- 
gram has been carried out during the past two 
years, at a cost of $7,000,000. Eight new high 
schools have been completed, at a cost of from 
$500,000 to $750,000. 

—Springfield, Ohio. The taxes for the year 
1926 are less than for the year 1925, since the 
1926 tax duplicate has been decreased by $81,033 
under the duplicate for the preceding year. 

The school appropriation was reduced $51,500, 
or from $1,021,573 to $970,072. The yield from 
the 2.65 mills school tax levy will be $58,390 
more in 1926 than in 1925. The taxes raised 
through the school levy will remain in the county 
for use by the local schools. 

—“In Wisconsin there are two main purposes 
for state expenditures, for highways and educa- 
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Springfield, Massachusetts 


tion,” said Thomas Duncan, a member of the 
legislature. “Highways consume $48,000,000 
annually, and schools, $53,000,000. Of the high- 
way expenditure, $16,000,000 is paid for by 
automobiles and $32,000,000 by property. The 
school expenditure is financed primarily by a 
property tax; during the last two years the 
income tax has been a factor in this. These 
two sources account for approximately $100,000,- 
000 out of the $130,000,000 spent annually. If 
there are to be economies or savings that are 
material, these must come out of highways or 
schools. Wisconsin makes 50 per cent more pro- 
vision for the training of teachers than any 
other state in the Union. There are nine state 
normal schools, 31 county normal schools, 22 
high schools with teacher training courses, and 
a college of education at the University of Wis- 
consin. With all this there is no central ad- 
ministrative body to coordinate the educational 
functions in the state.” 

—The legislature of New York state is con- 
fronted with the question of tax reduction or 
increased state aid for schools. The New York 
City contingent is supporting the Friedsam 
Commission which demands an increase of 
$18,000,000 for the school support next year, and 
$5,500,000 each year for three successive years. 
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HIRST FLOOR. 
BEC SCHOOL, LONDON ,ENGLAND. ; 
G. Topham Forrest, Chief Architect to the London County Council. (See Page 61.) 
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*“*CONTINENTAL’’ 


THE 


PREFERRED 


Designed Particularly For School Room Use 


The success and adoption of the CONTINENTAL SCHOOL SCALE as a 
standard thoughout the country was made possible by our scale engineers who 
studied school weighing and measuring requirements thoroughly, and designed a 


scale to meet these most exacting demands. 


Ten Advanced Features 


The outstanding features of this School Scale aside from its permanent ac- 
curacy—which is a CONTINENTAL characteristic — have proven themselves in 


America’s best schools. 


The agate beam bearings and Die Cast Beam, which will not rust, bend or 
warp, make possible the extreme accuracy and long life of this scale. 


The Scale Level Indicator assures scales standing level as they must, to func- 


tion properly. 


Patented Improved Lever Construction holds mechanism secure, preventing 
it from becoming disengaged when moved about. 


SENT ON APPROVAL—In order to prove the exceptional merit of the 
CONTINENTAL we shall be pleased to send one on approval. 


WRITE TODAY for detailed information and prices on this exceptional 
Scale or any other weighing equipment you may be interested in. 





—Lorain, Ohio. An extensive building pro- 
gram, to involve an expenditure of $557,000, 
has been adopted by the board of education for 
the year 1927. The largest single item in the 
program will be the building of an addition for 
the Hawthorne school, at a cost of about $85,000. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The board of education 
will continue its construction program with the 
erection of one junior high school, two grade 
schools, and the first unit of a vocational high 
school. The 1927 building program will involve 
an expenditure of $1,300,000. A large part of 
the money will be used for the purchase of new 
building sites. 

—The building program completed during the 
past year in St. Louis County, Minn., reached 
a total of $250,000, according to Supt. C. H. 
Barnes. A new program for the coming year 
will include the construction and remodeling of 
schools to the amount of $115,000. A junior 
high school to cost $30,000 will be erected at 
Bear River. 

—Portsmouth, Ohio. During the year 1927 
three new schools will be erected; the largest 
will be the Woodrow Wilson School, which will 
accommodate one thousand pupils. The building 
of these schools has been made possible through 
the sale of bonds voted in the fall of 1925. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The board has been asked 
to approve the plans for the new John Hay 
School. The plans, which were prepared by 
Architect G. M. Hopkinson, provide for a three- 
story building, to accommodate 1,800 pupils. 

—Chanute, Kans., recently voted on a special 
bond election to obtain some necessary school 
improvements. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. More than $1,031,000 
have been expended by the board of education 
on new building projects since July, 1925, 
according to a financial statement prepared by 
Mr. F. L. Reissner, secretary of the board. 
This included nine grade schools and three high- 
school buildings. 

A rather ambitious program has been adopted 
for the year 1927, which calls for the expendi- 
ture of $2,475,000. Of this amount, $1,200,000 
will be used for the Shortridge High School, 
$450,000 for three new grade schools, and 
$700,000 for new buildings at the Arsenal Tech- 
nical High School. 

—Tampa, Fla. A total of seven schools were 
cecupied during the year 1926, and thirteen 


Continental Scale Works 
Dept. 18B— 5701 S. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 






Claremont Ave. 


additional 


under 
according to Supt. W. D. F. Snipes. 
building program will call for an expenditure 


buildings are construction, 


The 1927 


of $2,115,258. At the head of the list of new 
schools now under way is the H. B. Plant Senior 
High School, which will be erected at a cost of 
$384,500. 

—The Bureau of Construction and Mainte- 
nance of the New York City board of education 
has been accused of laxity in submitting plans 
for new schools, in a letter to the board of 
education signed by Mr. Joseph V. McKee, 
president of the board of aldermen. Mr. McKee 
points out that $20,000,000 had been set aside 
by the city administration for immediate use, 
and that only $9,359,000 in contracts have been 
awarded. He further points out that though the 
building bureau eventually approved and _ sub- 
mitted plans for the entire program, it was 
done so late that the total construction for 1926 
was far below what it might have been. The 
charges have been denied through the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

—Duluth, Minn. During the year 1926 a 
building program of more than $2,500,000 was 
completed, giving the schools additional class- 
room space. During the year 1927, the board 
of education plans a number of additions, work 
having been started on a $150,000 building for 
the Chester Park District. Another addition 
will be erected to cost $95,000. 

—Toledo, Ohio. Building operations, involv- 
ing an expenditure of approximately $2,500,000, 
will be undertaken by the board of education in 
1927. Two new schools, to accommodate 2,000 
oo each, will be completed in September, 
928. 

—Canton, Ohio. A building program involving 
the erection of four high schools and two grade 
schools was carried out during the year 1926. 
Of the high schools, one has been completed and 
eccupied and the other three will be completed 
and in use by September, 1927. 

—Wilmington, Del. Steps have been taken 
for the erection of the Howard High School, at 
an estimated cost of $660,000. 

—Knoxville, Tenn. The board of education 
has adopted plans for its 1927 school building 
program. The board has a fund of $800,000 
available for building purposes. 

—New York, N. Y. The city board of esti- 
mates has been asked to approve the plans for 





SCALE 


the new DeWitt Clinton High School. The 
school will accommodate 5,124 students and will 
cost approximately $3,700,000. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education 
has asked the Common Pleas Court for permis- 
sion to transfer $1,000,000 from the general fund 
to the building fund, in order to speed the erec- 
tion of new buildings and complete needed con- 
struction work already in hand. 

—Houston, Tex. The board of education is 
rapidly completing the building program begun 
during 1926. Since January 1, 1926, contracts 
have been awarded for $1,650,000 for elementary 
schools alone. Added to this is approximately 
$500,000 for the completion of high schools be- 
gun prior to that time. Approximately one and 
one-quarter million dollars remain for buildings 
and equipment for elementary schools. This 
program involves fifteen new buildings, nine 
additions to present school buildings, and eight 
rehabilitation projects. The present contracts 
provide for 200 classrooms for elementary 
schools, of which 33 have been completed and 
occupied, and fifty will be completed within 
thirty days. 

—The M. S. Hershey Junior-Senior High 
School was erected by Mr. M. S. Hershey as a 
gift to the people of Derry township, Dauphin 
County, Pa. It was occupied during the 1925-26 
school term, with an initial enrollment of 415 
pupils. The building has a fine auditorium and 
is fully equipped for teaching woodwork, art, 
mechanical drawing, and music. 

—The schools of Kent County, Maryland, are 
maintained at a cost of more than $150,000 per 
annum. A plan of consolidation has been put 
into operation, which calls for the elimination 
of all one- and two-room schools and the trans- 
portation of children to a central building. 


—New York, N. Y. Plans for the DeWitt 
Clinton High School, the largest secondary 
school in the country, have been approved by 
the board of education. The school will accom- 
modate 5,124 boys and girls and will cost 
$3,500,000. It will be completed in two or three 
years. 

—Springfield, Ohio. A ten-room school will 
be erected in the near future. It is planned to 
use $125,000 of the surplus in the general fund 
to cover the cost of the site and the construction 
of the building. 
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Laboratory Furniture 





Kewaunee Mfg. Co., — Main Plant, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Where All Kewaunee Science Furniture is Manufactured. 
The Largest Factory in America Manufacturing High 
Grade Science Laboratory Furniture Exclusively. 








Rit 


Kewaunee Mfg. Co., — Economy Plant No.2, Adrian, Mich. 


Where Art and Mechanical Drawing Room Furniture for 
Schools and Colleges, Equipment for Domestic Science and 
Domestic Art and Manual Training Are Manufactured. 
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JAewummer 
Lincoln Desks 


for the Sciences 


With the Kewaunee Lincoln Desk, no lecture room is 
required, saving the cost of it in a new building, or mak- 
ing it available for other uses in an existing building. ll 
students face the instructor while doing all the work in 
one place. The instructor may give demonstrations or 
hold class recitations in the same room with the experi- 
mental work. No definite periods need be set for demon- 
stration and laboratory work. The desk permits the 
instructor to give a lecture, demonstration, or discuss any 
difficult phase of the experiment during the laboratory 


These Lincoln Desks 


for Chemistry and Physics 


have attracted international attention in educational 


circles, because of their outstanding advantages. 


These desks are used in the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, New York City, New York, and 
in other prominent schools, where the highest edu- 
cational standards are desired. 


period. With equal ease a demonstration can be stopped 
by the instructor at any time and the students permitted 
to follow out individual laboratory experiments. Where 
the science work of the entire school does not cover the 
entire period of the school day, the desk can be used as a 
regular class room desk. This avoids vacant rooms and 
helps to cut down the cost per room in new buildings. 


Before you make plans for future laboratory equip- 
ment, ask us for our catalog of Lincoln Science Desks. 


Designs to meet every practical requirement. 





Science Desk No. 8030 
12 it. 2 in. by 6 ft. 9 in. by 33 in. high. 


strips, matched, glued and dressed. 


Top ot narrow 
Cabinet of selected oak. 





Science Desk No. 7045 
12 ft. Zin. by 6 ft. 9 m.. by 3S 
strips, matched, glued and dressed. 


3 in. high. Top of narrow birch 


Cabinet of selected oak. 


Science Desk No. 7059 


12 ft. 2 in. by 6 it. 9 in. by 33 in. high. Top of narrow birch 


strips, matched, glued and dressed. Cabinet of selected oak. 


Lincoln Science Desks have been in use for 
over three years in many schools throughout the United States 


The idea of progressive and economical educational 
laboratory furniture developed with the Lincoln Desk 


by the Kewaunee Mfg. Co. and educational consultants 


was original and has been in use several years. The 
Kewaunee Lincoln Science and Manifold Desks have 


solved the following problem of waste room space. Read 
carefully. 

Data by Dr. Paul C. 
School Programs,” 
College, Columbia University (1924). 


Packer, in “Housing of High 


Jureau of Publications, Teachers 


Comparison of Actual Capacity and Available Attendance for Different Types of Work in Eight Cosmopolitan High Schools, Dec., 1919. 


Type 
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Attendance in Percent 


Capacity Attendance of Capacity 
Capacity 100% 

4,350 1,787 Used 41° of time 

3,010 863 “99, 

4,060 2,268 “ 567 * “ 

4,826 2,324 “4g ew 
2,584 | 1,395 4% * 

3,284 1,650 “ 5% * “* 

1,752 1,022 “5B, ee 
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Aewmmer - Economy 
Art and Mechanical Drawing Tables | 
and Vocational Furniture | 








HESE desks are manufactured at our Kewaunee- 
Economy Plant No. 2, at Adrian, Michigan, where 
twenty-six years of specialization have given this organi- 
zation a knowledge of the requirements in design and 








construction of drawing and art equipment which is not 7 

duplicated. q 

All woods used are thoroughly air-dried in our own ] 

yards, and are then kiln-dried to a moisture content of ; 

412% in the latest type of moisture kiln. 

No. 3000 Located in splendid virgin timber country, we operate ; 
Manifold Desk our own sawmill at Adrian, and saw all of our oak, 


emma age Sees 





maple, elm and basswood. 

Kewaunee-Economy Drawing and Art Tables are ex- 
ceptionally well braced and firmly constructed to insure 
the rigidity necessary for the satisfactory use of drawing —_—_—— ' 
or art tables or desks. 


Manifold Desk 
Board Raised Position 


Kewaunee-Economy drawer construction is very 
sturdy. Drawer fronts have dust-proof overlap construc- 
tion. Drawer bottoms are three-ply panels housed in 
fully, 


a 
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Kewaunee-Economy tables, desks and cases are al! 
stained, filled, and carefully varnished, and the last coat 





No. 3005 rubbed to a dull, smooth finish. Our standard finish, nie a - 

Manifold Desk which is Light Golden Oak, will be furnished unless ™ as 
otherwise called for, but our finishing department is pre- No. 3015 

pared to match any finish or if desired, we can offer sam- Manifold Desk 


ples showing a wide range of choice. Board Lowered Position 
We manufacture equipment of all types to architects’ 
specifications and drawings. 
n Kewaunee-Economy equipment is fully guaranteed 
wie against defects in material or workmanship, and any 
yy: ~ |- Kewaunee-Economy equipment proving defective will 
, be promptly replaced without cost. 





: Write for Catalog No. 8. 

; 

: 1 > ‘ 

Le ws Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 
2 7 : -, oe tite . No. 3015 
Designers and Manufacturers of Manifold Desk 

No. 3010 Art and Mechanical Drawing Room Rear View, Board Lowered 
Manifold Desk Furniture for Schools and Colleges 


Economy Plant No. 2 


Adrian, Mich. 


No. 3020 No. 3025 


No. 3015 Manifold Desk Manifold Desk 
Manifold Desk 
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No. 205 Sectional Blueprint and No. 410 No. 360 
The Detroit Storage File The Long Island Tool and Board Cabinet 
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Aewoumeer 
Chemical and Physics Desks 


very Science teacher knows the importance of 











properly-designed, properly built laboratory furniture, 






and how much influence it exerts upon the character 
of work of the students. 


This company is the leader in its field. Kewaunee 
Laboratory Furniture has been endorsed by educa- 
tional authorities in every state in the United States. 
Its superior design, better construction and finer finish 
have made Kewaunee Equipment the choice for thou- 
sands of laboratories in our best schools. 





Chemical Desk No. 862 


This desk, with exposed plumbing and trough, is a favorite 
and has been installed in many laboratories. The gas and 
water pipes. with convenient outlets, are placed under the 
lower shelf and directly over the trough. The trough is lead- 
lined and slopes from the middle toward the two end. sinks. 
Accommodates sixteen students working in sections of eight. 


Chemical Desk No. 851 





In this we embody the essential features of the more 


elaborate and expensive desks, and still supply a good, Physics Table No. 699 Instructor’s Desk No. 1401A 
practical design at a moderate price. It is exactly 


: * ° Constructed of solid, selected Especially designed for the 
suited to the average Chemical Laboratory. Accom- oak, except top which is our smaller schools, where lack of 
modates sixteen students working in sections of eight. black acid proot. Kewaunee cor- space or appropriation will not 

ner construction and two inch permit the larger and more ex- 
extension on drawers. pensive desks. 


Domestic Science Equipment 


One of our very important divisions is that of Domestic 
Science and Domestic Art. Kewaunee Desks embody every 
practical improvement and convenience, besides being more 
sightly, better finished, and far more pleasing to the discrimi- 
nating taste of Instructors. 


Good scholarship depends upon the appearance and utility 
of your equipment as well as upon the spirit of the instructor. 
Kewaunee is practical, yet it possesses . 
a decided artistic appeal. Domestic 
Science Group 
(on right) 
consisting of two 
Domestic Science 
Tables, with a 
Sink between, and 


a Stove on each ‘ . , Te ee 
end. We have published tour Books—each an authority in its field. 





1. The Kewaunee Book, over 400 pages beautifully illustrated with furniture for the teaching of 
the Sciences and Arts. 


2. Supplement on Lincoln Science Desks. 
3. The Kewaunee-Economy Book of Art and Mechanical Drawing Tables and Vocational Furniture. 
4. Supplement on Chemical-Proof Ceramic Sinks. 

Write us your needs. Address all inquiries to the home office at Kewaunee. 





At Dallas we shall have a comprehensive exhibit. 
An invitation is extended to educators to inspect it. 


Mfg Cor 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS P 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 





101 LINCOLN ST., NEW YORK OFFICE 
KEWAUNEE, WIS. DISTRIBUTORS 70 FIFTH AVENUE 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City Houston Little Rock 
Denver Lincoln, Nebr. Columbus Spokane eee City 
.- : Los Angeles Jackson, Miss. New Orleans Phoenix 
Domestic Science Table No. 16030 Philadelphia ae 1. ¢. El Paso Salt Lake City 
Portland, Ore. Des Moines San Francisco 


a! 
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High in Quality 







Moderate in Price 


Prompt Shipments 
Quick, Easy 


Erection 










TOGAN SCHOOLHOUSES 


give life-time Service 


Togan schoolhouses are so durably constructed 
as to give a life-time of service, entirely free from 
the annoying inconveniences resulting from in- 
ferior construction, workmanship and materials. 


Should an emergency require it, Togan school- 
houses can be erected in a few days. All parts 
and sections are carried in stock for prompt ship- 
ment. Togan will assume full responsibility or 
furnish an Erection Superintendent as you prefer. 


Togan schoolhouses are available in a number of stock 
designs in one, two, three and four room models—carefully 
worked out for the ultimate in utility and convenience. 
Special designs are available on order. For many years, Togan schoolhouses have been 


a standard of quality and value in all parts of the 
country. The latest models reflect broad experi- 
ence in design and construction, thorough knowl- 
edge of building codes and requirements and a 
price advantage made possible by exceptional 
manufacturing facilities and large volume pro- 
duction. 

The Togan cata- 

log is a manual of 

valuable informa- Write today for complete information. 

tion on school 


design and school 
construction. Send 


for a copy now, era 
oly 


BUILDINGS 





TOGAN-STILES, Inc. 


1620 EASTERN AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Eastern Office, Togan-Stiles, Inc., Newtonville, Mass. 
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SCHOOL BUSES 





Safe, Dependable, Economical 


Graham Brothers School Buses 
have won such widespread pref- 
erence among school authorities 
that sales in 1926 increased 75 % 
Over 1925. ' 


Now Graham Brothers offer an 
improved school bus embodying 
the results of constant study of 
the transportation of school 


children. 


Even greater safety, comfort and 
convenience are embodied in this 
bus. Operating costs are low. The 


improved Dodge Brothers motor 
is more dependable than ever. 
Correctness of design and rugged- 
ness of construction assure long 
life. Service, when needed, isavail- 
able everywhere and always. 


Graham Brothers School Buses 
are made in two sizes—20-28 
passenger and 26-34 passenger. 
Only great mass production 
makes it possible to offer so com- 
plete and high grade a school 
bus at so low a price. 


20-28 passenger, complete - - $1590 
26-34 passenger, complete - - 2050 


f. o. b. Detroit 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE + DETROIT °< sTockToNn 
A DIVISIGN GF BEGREE BREGETHERS, tae. 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Rd 1927 


‘GRAHAM BROTHERS 





Ss of a =e 


—— AA A 
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MILCOR. 
'Firesafe, Crackfree 
Wall Construction 







iat a ML, ie 
Tr REIT Vth 


poee 4)! 


| Milcor “Expansion” Casing (Patented 

| ° June 12, 1922 and January 26, 1926). 
This metal trim, shown here in position 
in a wall plastered on Milcor Stay-Rib 
metal lath, eliminates costly wooden 

| casings for doors and windows, black- 
boards, etc., improves the appearance 
of rooms, makes them more sanitary, 
easier to keep clean — and actually 
saves money. 


Be sure to get this data 


We have developed a special type of 
“Expansion” Casing (No. 9) for black- 

board trim. It has been used with great 
success on some of the finest new schools 
in the country. Let us show you how it 
can be adapted to your plans — for new 
schools or for rebuilt rooms. Our en- 

gineering service is offered without cost 
or obligation. Usually Milcor can im- 

prove the building, make it safer, and 
at the same time show you a saving. 










































CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Stop this frightful loss of ehiidia? s lives 


and taxpayers’ money by insisting on 


MILCOR > 


FIRESAFE CONSTRUCTION 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
LA CROSSE, WIS. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





MILCOR 
Firesafe, Lightning- 
Proof Metal Roofing 








Milcor American 
Metal Tile— a neat, precise looking 
metal roof that renders unequalled pro- 
tection against storms, lightning and fire. 








Milcor Spanish Metal Tile — an ideal, 
artistic roof with all the above mention- 
ed advantages plus the charm of Spanish 
tile. These Milcor roofs can be finished 
in any color desired. 


Send for these 
_— Books 


\ “Modern Modes in Better 

Plastering” will give you a 
new conception 
of the true value 
and economy of 

ilcor metal 
lath construc- | 
tion meth 


“The Milcor 
Architectural 
Sheet Metal Guide” features many 
products essential to school i, > 
addition to metal tile roofin 

books will be sent on request— REE, 











































Many schools have adapted these 
books to class study because of the 


important data they contain. 
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SALARIES OF MASSACHUSETTS 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

Publication by the State Department of Edu- 
cation in Massachusetts of the salaries of 
superintendents and assistant superintendents 
for October, 1926, shows for the 216 persons 
listed, a salary range of from $2,350 to $12,000. 
The median salary is $4,100, while the average 
salary is $4,104.56. Twenty-one persons receive 
$4,000; seventeen are paid $4,500; fourteen re- 
ceive $3,500, and the same number are paid 
$3,000. The distribution is shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Salaries of Massachusetts Superintendents and 
Assistant Superintendents 


October, 1926 

$12,000 2 $5,100 4 $3,900 1 $3,100 6 
10,000 1 5,000 7: 3,800 2 3,000 14 
9,000 1 4,800 2 3,700 6 2,905 1 
8,000 1 4,750 2 3,650 1 2,900 3 
7,700 1 4,700 1 3,600 10 2,850 1 
7,500 1 4,600 1 3,550 1 2,800 5 
7.000 11 4,500 17 3,500 14 2,700 6 
6,500 2 4,400 1 3,450 1 2,600 3 
6,250 1 4.300 2 3,400 6 2,500 10 
6,000 4 4,250 1 3,300 11 2,400 2 
5.500 6 4,220 1 3,260 1 2,350 1 

5,400 1 4,200 3 3,250 1 

5,250 1 4,100 4 3,200 7 

5.200 2 4.000 21 3,150 1 


Comparison of this list, with a similar list 
for October, 1925, shows some interesting facts. 
Eighty-eight places have increased salaries in 
the last year. Eighty-two of these have in- 
creased salaries without change in superintend- 
ents, these increases ranging from $50 in one 
case, to $1,500 in two instances. Twenty-two 
persons were raised $200 each, while twenty-one 
had increases of $100. The list follows: 


Increases 1926 Over 1925 


Eighty-two with same_ superintendent 
Amount No. Amoom No. Amount No. 
$1,500 2 $500 Ss $220 1 
1,000 4 “400 3 200 9292 
To 1 300 7 150 3 
600 2 260 1 100 91 
5o0 1 om 5 50 1 





In six places the increases were given to new 
men in the positions. Two places paid $800 
more than to the former superintendent, al- 
though in one of these, the new man was both 
superintendent and high-school principal so that 
the increase was not for the superintendency 
alone. One union district of these towns paid 
the new man $700 more than was given his 
predecessor. A _ two-town district paid £500 
more. One town paid $200 more, and another 
district increased the salary by $100. 


Increases 1926 Over 1925 
Six with change in superintendents 


Amount No. 
$800 2 
700 1 
500 1 
200 1 
100 1 


In 115 places where there was no change in 
superintendents there were no change in salary. 


There were seven places where a change in 
superintendents was accompanied by a decrease 
in salary. One town paid $700 less, another 
$600 less. A district paid $500 less to the new 
superintendent but since the district was de- 
creased by one town, possibly this should not be 
called a real reduction. One town paid $300 
less; another $200 less, while one district paid 
$100 less, as did one city for a new assistant 
superintendent. 

In only one case was there a change in super- 
intendents without a change in salary. 


Of the 197 places where there was no change 
in position 41.6 per cent gave salary increases, 
while 58.4 per cent made no change in compensa- 
tion to the superintendent. 

A study of the places which increased salaries 
offers substantial encouragement to Massachu- 
setts superintendents. One of the places in- 
creased the salary by $1,500 for a man who had 
held the position for some twenty years. Such 
recognition of service is especially noteworthy 
in view of the practice of some places in keep- 
ing a good man for years on a prewar salary 
basis only to pay his successor a large increase. 
The same may be said for three of the cities 
which added a thousand dollars to the pay of 
their superintendent. This together with the 
fact that 82 places increased the salary paid 
superintendents without change in the official, 
is evidence that there was a widespread tend- 


ency during the last year to salary increases 
in Massachusetts. 


NEW STATE SUPERINTENDENT 


(See Page 40) 


Mr. Charles W. Taylor, formerly professor of 
school administration in the Teachers’ College 
of the University of Nebraska, has been elected 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Mr. Taylor received his elementary education 
in the rural schools of Montgomery County, 
Iowa, graduating from the Red Oak high school 
in 1893, and from the University of Nebraska 
in 1894. He did some graduate work in 
Nebraska educational institutions and taught 
school in Iowa during three terms. In Septem- 
ber, 1898, he was elected superintendent of 
schools at Ohiowa, Nebr., and in January, 1900, 
he went to Geneva, where he remained until 
August, 1907. In June, 1908, he was elected 
superintendent of schools at McCook, which 
position he held until appointed principal of the 
Teachers’ College high school and professor of 
school administration in the Teachers’ College 
of Nebraska University in September, 1911. 


Mr. Taylor is a man of high moral, social, 
religious, and ethical ideals, and his profes- 
sional standing in the field of education is’ un- 
questioned. In constructive school legislation, 
he has played an important part. He was 
prominent in three great pieces of legislation 
passed by the 1907 legislature and is considered 
the right man to act as head of the state school 
system. 

AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS 

-The term of Dr. J. O. Engelman as super- 
intendent of the Terre Haute, Indiana, schools 
expires next August. The “Post” of that city 
believes that the question of his retention 
should be considered now. It believes that the 
school board should say to him: “You have 
made a good and efficient superintendent. We 
would like to renew your contract.” 


The new principals appointed for Chicago 
schools by Superintendent William McAndrew 
and approved by the board of education are: 
Roy F. West, Moose school; Mary L. Patrick, 
Armour school; Gertrude F. Jaynes, Ebinger 
school; Anna P. Keller, Tennyson school; Harold 
W. Kent, Prussing school; Ella F. Flynn, Locke 
school. 
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—Supt. M. R. Keyworth of 


Hamtramck, 
Mich., has been given a doctor’s degree by the 
Lniversity of Michigan. 

—C. H. Davis, 84, a former superintendent of 
schools at Alliance, Ohio, died at his home fol- 


lowing a brief illness. He was a member of the 
board of trustees of Ohio University at the time 
of his death. 

—Mr. Ernest L. Thurston, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Washington, D. C., has 
recently become editor of the Iroquois Publish- 
ing Company, with headquarters at Syracuse, 
N. Y. Mr. Thurston brings to his new work an 
educational equipment obtained through an 
intimate working knowledge of the fields of 
education. He enjoys a wide literary experi- 
ence covering the writing and editing of text- 
books and has done considerable writing for 
various periodicals in the fields of education, 
child welfare, and nature study. 

Mr. Thurston is the author of several books 
on arithmetic, a series of articles on arithmetic 
teaching, and is editor of several texts on busi- 
ness subjects and higher mathematics. 

—Mr. Frank W. Hubbard, formerly director 
of research at Fresno, Calif., has been appointed 
as assistant director of research at Washington, 
D.C. Mr. O. S. Hubbard, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Madera, Calif., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Hubbard at Fresno. 

—Supt. L. R. Fultz, of Forest, Ohio, is under 
$1,000 bond for the Hardin County grand jury, 
on charges of striking and assaulting two 
students in the school. Charges against the in- 
structor were filed by the parents of the 
students. The defense contended that the stu- 
dents were aware of the rule forbidding the 
wearing of caps in the school buildings, and that 
the instructor was within his rights in admini- 
stering punishment. 

—Supt. J. L. Foust, of Owensboro, Ky., has 
been elected president of the superintendents’ 
department of the Kentucky Educational Associ- 
ation. Mr. Foust succeeds Miss Mattie Dalton. 
Other officers elected were Mr. N. O. Kimbler 
and Mr. R. G. Hill, vice-presidents, and Mr. P. 
H. Hopkins, secretary-treasurer. 

—Mr. William F. Vogel, director of the 
teachers’ training and licensing divisions of the 
state education department of Indiana, has been 
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elected superintendent of schools at Shelbyville. 
Mr. Vogel succeeds Mr. Alvin C. Kibbey, whose 
death occurred some time ago. 

—Supt. C. S. Meek of Toledo, Ohio, has been 
elected president of the Ohio Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

—Dr. Joseph S. Taylor, of New York City, on 
January 4 was guest of honor at a luncheon 
given by the principal and teachers of Public 
School No. 38 in honor of his fifty years of 
service. Dr. Taylor is retiring from educa- 
tional work after serving for twenty-five years 
as a district superintendent. 





DR. J. O. ENGLEMAN, 


who has been ousted as superintendent of schools of Terre 
Haute, Ind. For a year or more a controversy as to the 
exercise of authority raged between the superintendent and 
the board members. Dr. Engleman’s high standing as an 
educational leader has been generally acknowledged, and if 
the citizens of Terre Haute were asked just why their school 
superintendent was dismissed, they would be unable to answer 
the question. It is said, however, that a secret organization 
had decreed Engleman’s decapitation. 


The School 


Without an Auditorium 
ye realize full well what an impor- 


tant part an auditorium or general 
assembly room plays in modern school life. 


You know what a costly room it is to 
build and maintain—especially one that 
seats the entire school. With Sectionfold 
or Rolling Partitions it is possible to build 
and maintain an auditorium at a minimum 
of expense. With movable partitions the 
space that is used for the assembly can in 
a moment be converted into class rooms. 


They turn one room into many, many into 
one, and can be made to harmonize with 
any interior. May we tell vou more about 
them, or send you our full descrip- 


tive catalogue No. 14? 


THe J. G. W1Lson CoRPORATION 
11 East 381TH Srreet, New York City 
Orrices iN Principat Cirirs 


Also Manufacturers o f 
Rolling Partitions and Hygienic Wardrobes. 
g y& 









—Supt. C. Ray Gates, of Grand Island, Nebr.. 
has been given a three-year contract, and his 
salary fixed at $5,500, $5,500, and $6,000, re- 
spectively. Mr. Gates has completed five years 
of service at Grand Island. 

—Supt. J. N. Pierce, of Green County, Tenn., 
has resigned after fourteen years of service. 
Mr. George W. Hardin, of Johnson City, has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Pierce. 

—Mr. Henry W. Foster, superintendent of 
schools at South Orange, N. J., will retire in 
September next, under the state pension pro- 
vision. Mr. John H. Bosshart, principal of the 
high school, will succeed Mr. Foster. 

—Supt. Isaac O. Winslow nominated Charles 
E. Paine as vice-principal of the classical high 
school and T. Franklin Walsh as vice-principal 
of the commercial high school of Providence, 
R. I. The nominations were confirmed by the 
board of education, which body holds to the 
principle of recognizing deserved promotion. 
Mr. Winslow himself rose to his present position 
from the teaching ranks, being named super- 


intendent in 1913 after serving as assistant 
superintendent and principal of the Thayer 
Street School. 

—The office of superintendent at Quincy, 


Mass., made vacant by the death of Fred H. 
Nickerson, October, 1926, was not filled by Jan- 
uary 1, 1927. It was charged by Mayor Barbour 
that the religious question had entered into the 
selection of a superintendent and had caused 
the delay. The members of the school commit- 
tee deny the charge. 

—James J. Murray, principal of the Phillips 
school at Salem, Mass., who was accused by Miss 
Agnes E. Callahan, a school nurse, of writing 
poison letters, was upon investigation exon- 
erated by the school board. The board also ex- 
tended a vote of confidence to Principal Murray. 


—District superintendents of schools in New 
York State will meet early next year at a num- 
ber of sectional conferences. The conferences 
will be held in five cities—at Albany, January 
24 and 25; at Potsdam, January 27 and 28; at 
Syracuse, February 1 and 2; at Buffalo, Febru- 
ary 3 and 4; and at New York, February 9 and 
10. Speakers at the conferences will comprise 
Dr. J. C. Morrison, Dr. M. G. Nelson, Dr. Clyde 
B. Moore, and Dr. Jacob S. Orleans. : 
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Peterson Furniture 
or Laboratory and Library 


Will be on Display at the 1927 Convention of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the N. E. A., Dallas, Texas, February 26th to March 3rd. 


We cordially invite the school executives attending the Dallas Convention to visit our dis- 
play and to examine the design, construction and quality of Peterson Laboratory and Library 
Furniture. The experience of 36 years of specialization is embodied in its design and con- 
struction. Thirty-five years of progress—years devoted to one ideal—that ideal of quality and 
service resulting in a growth from a work bench in a single room to a most modern woodwork- 
ing plant covering sixty thousand square feet and equipped with the best machinery and meth- 
ods known to the craft. 


VISIT OUR 
EXHIBIT 


BOOTH NO. 
617 AND 619 








Library Furniture Laboratory Furniture 


No. L-5140 


Peterson’s Standard Library Furni- 
ture meets all the requirements of a 


Peterson’s Laboratory Furniture com- 
mands a leading position in schools 


school library and combines beauty of D d R h | f throughout the country. Years of spe- 
. 7 es s* : . . . 

design with the highest type of con- 1 —B r r cialization has supplied the knowledge 

struction to insure a long useful life of esigne gE t ul t o Se vice and skill to design and build laboratory 


furniture giving entire satisfaction. 
Where quality and dependable furniture 
counts you will find Peterson Furniture 
A wide range of sizes and styles enables 
you to make selections most suitable for 
your particular requirements. Write for 
Laboratory Catalog No. 14-A. 


service. We also manufacture of special 
design when necessary. Mail floor plans 
of the rooms you wish to furnish and 
we will be pleased to send blueprints, 
specifications and estimate. This service 
is without cost or obligation. Write for 
Library Catalog No. 15. 













No. 1412 No. 1200 


Correct in design, quality construction and a dependable service 
recommend Peterson Furniture as standard for your schools. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 
GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 





epepe ‘ e. 
1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Iil. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN: DISTRIBUTORS IN: 
NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS WAVERLY, MASS. OMAHA SHERIDAN. WYO. HOUSTON 
GRAND RAPIDS KENT, O. KANSAS CITY DALLAS BATON ROUGE. LA. DENVER 


RICHMOND, VA 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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The 1927 School 


In the building projects carried on from year 
to year throughout the United States the schools 
always have, and always will, play an important 
part. In fact, so far as the several types of 
structures are concerned, being nineteen in num- 
ber according to experts, schools hold a place 
near the top of the list. The projects are 
classified into the several structures employed 
for financial, commercial, and industrial enter- 
prise, and those used for other purposes. 


Some idea of just how largely schoolhouses 
figure in the total construction operations of 
the country may be gained from the proportion 
to the whole which the several types of struc- 
tures hold in an analysis. The enumeration as 
applied to 1926 divides itself as follows: Auto- 
motive, 2.7; banks, 3.3; apartments, 10.8; apart- 
ment hotels, 3.4; clubs, 4.6; community and 
memorial, 2.7; churches, 5.1; dwellings (3 
types), 7.9; hotels, 10.5; hospitals, 5.5; indus- 
trial, 8.7; office buildings, 11.9; public buildings, 
4; schools, 12.4; stores, 2.2; theaters, 3.1; wel- 
fare, 1.2. 


From this enumeration, which proceeds from 
the basis of 100 per cent, and the relation that 
each type bears to the total, it will be seen that 
the school buildings lead with a total of 12.4 
per cent. This per cent, of course, varies as far 
as the several divisions of the country are con- 
cerned. Here it is noted that in the northeastern 
states the school buildings rise to 15.3 per cent 
of the whole. In the other divisions they run 
as follows: North Atlantic states, 12.51; south- 
eastern states, 6.9; southern states, 10.7; middle 
states, 13.5; and western states, 10.5 per cent. 


In arriving at the real figures for any one 
year it must be assumed that projects which are 
started in one year may lap over into the next. 
The bond issues engaged in afford a cue, the 
letting of contracts do likewise, and the cost 
entailed when the project is completed, affords 
another. The year may begin with incompleted 
contracts and may end with new projects equally 
incompleted. It would be difficult to arrive at 
a correct estimate of the value of the work 
actually completed within the range of a year’s 
time. The data at command affords a reason- 
able criterion upon which to base estimates and 
conclusions that are acceptable and sound. 


In summarizing the data at command it be- 
comes evident that the momentum which the 
school building operations of the country gained 
a few years ago are not likely to relax much 
during the year 1927. While in the larger com- 
munities there is still an acute shortage in 
school seatings, the smaller communities are 
concerned with accommodations in anticipation 
of a constantly growing pupil constituency. 

Another controlling factor which comes into 
play at this time is the replacement of old and 
inadequate buildings by modern structures. 
Then, again, the tendency of a shift in popu- 
lation owing to the growth of communities and 
the change in modes of traffic and transporta- 
tion. The expansion of population centers tends 
towards new neighborhoods readily reached by 
automobile service. They must be supplied with 
new schoolhouses while commercial interests 
invade the older residence districts and render 
the schoolhouses therein less serviceable. 

The schoolhouse contracts let during the past 
several years have been as follows: 


Sa Sic andthe ts etesetsnweneees $172,298,000 
Pi. 3508608555. 108565555 o ee 
Bi 4-4.4.09 64S DESC ROR ES 303,346,000 


SCHOOL BUILDING 
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Building Forecast 


Pe ein ere 272,580,000 
DS tAs eine seas were s shes kee 367,488,000 
Sree ee ree 423,203,700 
BMGA A654 shea Kee aentea 381,098,200 


From this table it will be noted that 1925 was 
the peak year and that the year 1926 shows a 
lowering tendency. In reaching an estimate for 
1927 we find the schoolhouse projects now under 
construction to amount to $244,775,096, and the 
new projects proposed amount to $179,848,776. 

In arriving at these figures it should be said 
that they are based on returns made by 1,475 
towns out of 2,867 towns having a population 
of 2,500 and over. The unreported towns con- 
stitute about 49 per cent of the whole. On the 
assumption that the ratio of the recorded 
projects may reasonably apply to the unrecorded 
projects, the total would reach the sum of 
$267,974,676. In the past it has been found 
that the building operations in rural districts, 
not included in the towns, constitute about 10 
per cent of the total operations, thus raising the 
figure already named to $260,654,422. 

In attempting a forecast early in the year it 
must be assumed that new projects in contem- 
plation are yet to find expression in definite 
announcements. At the spring elections many 
bond issues, large and small, are to be voted. 

In view of the facts now in hand, namely, the 
volume of school buildings in course of construc- 
tion, and the new projects that have thus far 
been announced, the conjecture must be that the 
operations for 1927 will come somewhere near 
the 1926 figure which was $381,098,200. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAMS IN 1,476 CITIES 


2,500 POPULATION AND UPWARD) 


Buildings Buildings 
State Under Construction Proposed 
pO er ee 3 395,000.00 $ 350,000.00 
pO Peer eee ee =——t«é«—“ se a RRS 
MIND. 6.6 63:60:5:5:04 40208 940,000.00 105,000.00 
RERUN, ka 5s004000ss 0 19.220,400.00 12.635,000.00 
CID ico 6. 6s a4 a sd dee 1,830,000.00 1,020,000.00 
WOMBOCCICEE occ sc cisesces 5,888,900.00 3,375,000.00 
DRTIIGNO. 66k ck ccescccese 860,000.00 500,000.00 
District of Columbia.... 1,950,000.00 2.515,000.00 
ME 4.6.6.5 6.0084.0% 4 Bares 5,151,980.00 4,356,000.00 
| errr eee ee 287,000.00 794,000.00 
DE 5 a seb K0we 009-65). Saeen 441,000.00 
POE 6st i ose tesceeds 13,531,500.00 14,600,000.00 
MID 65,4 S(8:ardre ai 6.5344 8S 10,952,500.00 3,496,500.00 
| ae ee ee 1,725,000.00 501,000.00 
I, 55 64-980 3.1 aoa Oe ES 1,885,950.00 1,625,000.00 
MUNIN © -65.5,5.54.08 060345 1,929,348.00 3,180,000.00 
MED gs. 6:00 0: 086:316 953 2,.980,000.00 2,184,000.00 
POMP PIOG bs 6 civicccewes 2.065,000.00 1.460,000.00 
MASSACHUSCIIB «0.20505: 7,027,010.00 6,929,500.00 
rere 7,.744,920.00 4,655,000.00 
reer 1,894,315.62 1,530,000.00 
PNEIIOE, 6:4:6-64 50:0 34 %08 297,000.00 518,000.00 
PRE 9550635:9 00d Seen 14,999,788.15 3,815.000.00 
PEI 6a Gsctccevsneais seeameneeas 536,000.00 
 errrrrer rr ree 3,443,923.26 528,000.00 
MINER 9:054:0,4:6.0-6 4. 68-3 % 6504-0 95,000.00 10,000.00 
New Hampshire ........ ee = 6. 84 8a aa bas 
HOW MOTORS 566.04.0s0000 19,067,225.30 9,680,000.00 
me re 1,205,128.00 25,000.04) 


New York 
North Carolina 


37,558,353.00 
3,310,000.00 


31,931.200.00 
2,490,000.00 


PROPER TIGERGCE 6 cscs ccs 260,000.00 4,000.00 
RONEN edidas Vedas 64.634G.0300 14,953,420.61 12,872,576.00 
SINNER 6.565608) eine tasers 2,652,500.00 2,305,000.00 
SN s.0 6.5:0:6:6:66.086:84.020 1,671,056.00 2.131,000.00 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


29.935,674.00 
6.550,000.00 


28.002,000.00 
2.417 ,000.00 


south Carolina ......... 1,835,000.00 72,000.00 
SOUCH Dakota ......6650. 434.000.00 275,000.00 
IID: 68.409 .4.5.4.45-4,8:0-0-9% 72,500.00 840,000.00 
oo” Peer ee ere 3,995,000.00 2,685,000.00 
ME 4415 0A. 636,000 S98 4:98 3S 1,235,000.00 550,000.00 
ES 4.0.055.2:3-33:8atoeee 465,000.00 650,000.00 
Li EAE See eer rere 1,7389,859.00 1,520,000.00 


WIMUOE . csiecceseses 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


3,071,000.00 
1.620,000.00 
5,012,000.00 

52.000.00 


3.300,000.00 
180,000.00 
6,267,000.00 


$244,775,096.94 


$179.848.776.00 


CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


Contracts Let—Square Feet 


(Covering 27 


Month 1921 1922 
BRGURTY cic csiccisvsess 1.257.000 2.001.000 
WOUEOOED sis ca ercccsess 1,625,000 2 895.000 
BE Siditeranvesceeaas 2,969,000 5,071,000 
P| Perr rrr er 3.328.000 7.277.000 
ME 665444050 99645 5.008% 4,668,000 6,161,000 
pT errerrer ir cre 3,731,000 8,132,000 
MMMM 508605.0 06 0 cesncwess 4.369.000 6,901,000 
BSE hak ce icsiae sts 4,457,000 5.228.000 
September ............- 4,238,000 3,644,000 
EE 6.55545 :8'80'5 4a ROW 3,228,000 3.543.000 
WOVOGRDEE occ cccctccess 3,416,000 2.180.000 
DOOMED ok iccccsceccn 3,297,000 2,330,000 


40,583 .000 





54.593 ,000 
Dodge Figures. 


Contracts 
PES | oso ioxe 650:8 008% 6,905,000 12.067.000 
ED fcsceatuescnes 8,647,000 13,110,000 
MEE 46.0540 00 Gene Reae 19.031 000 25,575,000 
BTTE oo bc tetanic saawsees 22 640,000 36,719.000 
BE CARs aa aL ON ee See 24,462,000 32.925.000 
MEE Sati0d0ss00n aCe. 23,441,000 44,245,000 
ME o64.3:6.ct0455 6 545055% 28.602.000 40,690,000 
BG on kardewsnvceess 27,959,000 32 £155,000 
BOEOUENOD cc kcacsccsese 26,459,000 21,214,000 
NE Caw ake ee nee is 22,429,000 17.437.000 
eee PERT 18,212,000 13,058,000 
TOROUINOE occ ciicines 15.046,000 14,251,000 
pininanntie be 











248.833 000 303 346,000 


Dodge Figures. 


States) 


(Covering 36 States) 
1925, 
2.371.300 
3.809.200 


1923 
2.153.000 3.115.700 
3.992.000 5,839,400 


1926 
2.245.200 


3.114.200 


4.092.000 747.500 5.556.700 4.000.100 
A.849 000 5.757.000 5.202.700 5 094.500 
3.949.000 6.907 SOO 4,622,600 6.610 500 
3.717.000 5.262.200 9.001.800 6.015.600 
4.131,000 6.149 500 7.644.500 6.067 900 
3.285.000 4.401.200 5 246,200 5,469,000 
2.364.000 4.857.300 4.744.100 4.865,100 
3.907.000 4,126,500 5.936 S00 3.516.600 
3.529.000 2.824.700 3.156.700 4.711.500 
3.464,000 3.258.800 3,407,400 2.854.500 
44,432,000 58.240,600 58.799,900 54.564, 700 


Let—Value 
13,906,000 
22,108,000 
22..550.000 
35,822,000 
24,346,000 
22.676 000 
27.512.000 
21.036 000 
13,461,000 
21,923,000 
21,722.04) 
25,468,000 


18,518.800 
31,154,900 
34,062,300 
33,521,500 
40,582,200 
34. 806.500 
39,510,600 
31,771,100 
81,728.000 
27,675,400 
18.311.000 
25,796,600 


15.338.600 
20.278 000 
42,192.900 
35.154 600 
29.312, 700 
64.584,800 
57.572.000 
33.667,200 
35 217.300 
28.192 000 
22.048.100 
31,645,500 


15.846,200 
20.721.500 
29,079,700 
38.480,.200 
39 709.700 
40.753.400 
42,015.800 
42.124.000 
34.531,600 
66,700 
71.800 
22.147.600 














272,530,000 367,438,900 423,203,700 381.098 200 
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SCHOOL BUILDING 
LARGEST CITIES 

Buildings 

City 
New York City, N. Y....$ 17,779.852.00 


BOS arr 9,150,000.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. ....... 15,220,674.00 
ee a 5,216,000.00 
Cleveland, Ohio ......... 3,020,134.00 
Pe. BHGME. BEGss 6ccacceas 3,445,991.15 
MOGCOR, PEAGK. 26 ccsciess 1,000,000.00 
maitimore, Md. ......... 1,900,000.00 
PUIGOUTED, FA. socc0css. 4,050,000.00 
Los Angeles, Calif....... 5,324,000.00 
OES Ue Uicétdesacicis “«cceemeausios 
San Francisco, Calif..... 4,580,000.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. ....... 1,458,000.00 
Weentngeon, D. C....... 1,950,000.00 
DUPER: TEs Bais disses 50% 1,473,540.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio ........ 1,278,286.61 
New Orleans, La........ 725,000.00 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... 958,080.00 
Kansas City. Mo........ 5,284,123.00 
Seattle, Wash. ......... 2,010,000.00 
Indianapolis, Ind. ...... 710,000.00 
meeenenter, TH. Me ccccccas 844,915.00 
PORTING, OLGs 6ckcsiecen 680,056.00 
TNE: CHGS. fickasieken O4oeR eo 
TOIGGG, ORIG .ccccscccss 400,000.00 
Provigence, Th. boc. s ss 2.700,000.00 
Commpaug, GHi0 «......6. 900,000.00 
EMMIBVING, TF... ccc cess 728,348.00 
a errr oe 
Oakland, Calif. 2.041,000.00 
po eS ae 600,000.00 
MN, TAG. 456660540640 “ssaameaeeres 
TPMGNS, NEVE. cs iccccces 1,379,923.26 
Worcester, Mass. ....... 500,000.00 
myUOCENG, NN. Bivcccccscs 2,650,000.00 
New Haven, Conn....... 1,400,000.00 
MON. BOBicicccs seaseseaaeas 
DPBPCOR, GUNG 6occcs cies 2,.445.000.00 
Bridgeport, Conn. ...... 700,000.00 
BEUUBIOR, TOR oicsicvesss 1,585,000.00 
Preartford, Cont. ........ 450,000.00 
WOWMMEON, TEs 6i6cccccccs 500,000.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich..... 300,000.00 
OO TNs Distcescs.e vis 1,500,000.00 
New Bedford. Mass..... 650,000.00 
WN BRANOE, POUR i isiccs svteaaceneas 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 275,000.00 
ee eee 300,000.00 
WNGPHEy VAS ois csanvews 294.859.00 
SPS, TE, Ziv iecescsces 1,500,000.00 
Wilmington, Del. ...... 860,000.00 
Spokane, Wash. ........ 180,000.00 


Kansas City, Kans...... 
PPGIGGH, MIAN, 26.46.5000 
Pesaveth, N. Ji... ccceee 
eee 
UU SURO. issn ss cen 
Jacksonville, Fla. ....... 
Oklahoma City, Okla.... 
Schenectady, N. Y 


275,000.00 
726,315.62 
950,000.00 
7W),000.00 
2.259,980.00 
125,000.00 
125,000.00 


$118,059,077.64 


Under Construction 


OPERATIONS IN 60 OF THE 


Buildings 
Proposed 


$ 21,068,800.00 


13,000,000.00 
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2,500,000.00 
360,000.00 
2,763,000.00 
300,000.00 
560,000.00 


500,000.00 
1,300,000.00 


1,200,000.00 


Cee eeeeenses 


ee 


245,000.00 


110,000.00 
1,000,000.00 


22. 778.576.00 


This table deals with the larger cities only. 
Here it is shown that the work now in course 
of construction amounts to $118,059,077, and the 
new projects in hand amount to $122,778,376. 
The two aggregate a total of $240,837,453. 


SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAMS 


(Concluded from January) 
Buildings Under 
Construction 


City 
Blytheville 


Buildings 
Proposed 
$ 25,000 


MPEONOE. 55640066 8eckenaeeeas S 2000 .nvevens 
FLORIDA 
es PON oes cca caneagebe sd .4s00000% 250.000 
ILLINOIS 
PUMCRMCPNING 6660s csenssaagn SOOO lhe teuce 
INDIANA 
ROW DADO 6.6.56 0hs 345a5085e es Coes alee ares 
KANSAS 
UNIS 55.6 6.5:5,5:4 5k eee 1,035,000 80,000 
MASSACHUSETTS 
OE SEU v.00 0560S Rew eee 4450bad« 360,000 
DIMEN, 5.csbaseaceeh eetee Vek ete 150,000 
WASHINGTON 
OOUIEIAN: Sok wisentes satesasaes. eeeedies 52,000 
WEEE Sh. 48s5sarueeweneas 180,000 245,000 
VERMONT 
We SE CSG eas eeeeetaands: beadease 300,000 
IMPORTANT SCHOOL BOND SALES OF 
THE PAST MONTH 
(December to January) 
CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles Co.. ° Beverly 
Hills Schl. Dist.. Mark Keppel, Supt., 
BOS AMNGCIE, CAME. 6.6. oecccscsivccssccess$ 280,000 


CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles Co., Los Angeles 


City Seh.  Dist.. 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Mark Keppel, 


CALIFORNIA—Los Angeles Co.. Los Angeles 


Supt., 


1,000,000 


City High Sch, Dist., Mark Keppel, Supt., 


Los Angeles. Calif 


High Sch. 
Riverside, 


Dist., Ira C. Landis, 
Calif. 
Obispo Sch. Dist., Robt. LL. 
San Luis Obispo, Calif 
CONNECTICUT—Hartford, 
PD. Wish. Jr.. Supt 


Bird, 


High 


1, J. C. English, Supt.. Ft. Myers, Fla..... 


MASSACHUSETTS—Gardner, 
Reynolds, Supt. 
MICHIGAN—Flint, 
Courtier, Supt. 


School, 


Union Sch. Dist., 


Supt. 

NEW JERSEY—Cliffside Park, 
Geo. F. Hall, Supt., 
Cliffside Park, N. J 

ae hoo ee 


Sch. 
Grantwood, 


Orange, School, 
C. J. Seott, Supt 


POET. TOMES 0 6.0:65 60.6.6 060 0008440044 
NEW JERSEY—South Orange and 

OG Ms RUGS 6.05.55 55 66 6.5:005 0% 0000 
NEW YORK—New Rochelle, School, 


Leonard. 


Supt. 
NEW 


Riverside City 
Supt., 


CALIFORNIA—San Luis Obispo Co., San Luis 
Supt., 
‘High School, 


FLORIDA—Lee Co., Spec. Tax Sch. Dist., 


MISSOURI—Joplin, Sch. Dist., Jas. A. Koontz, 


Dist., 


Series 


NEW JERSEY—Irvington School, Robert L. 


Albert 


1.000,000 


850,000 


rere 250.000 
F. 
haus 487.000 
No. 
640,000 
ms 
eee $25,000 
ws 


650,000 
375.000 


0, 
320,000 


543.000 
921,000 
1,173,000 
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DURABILT STEEL LOCKERS 





Overbrook Senior High School, 


The Pride of Philadelphia 


The Overbrook Senior High School of Philadel- 
phia is one of the finest in the country; the 
English Gothic architecture making it a most 
impressive structure. 


This building has been designed to accommodate 
approximately 3800 pupils and represents the last 
word in modern educational equipment. In addi- 
tion to many commodious class rooms, the Over- 
brook has numerous groups of laboratories, work 
shops, domestic science suites, gymnasiums, and 
locker rooms. 


A policy of true economy guided the Philadelphia 
Board of Education in their deliberations and 
final selection of Durabilt Steel Lockers for this 
school. They were fully convinced that Durabilt 
features of construction and finish insure contin- 
uous locker service and satisfaction. 


Successive years of hardest use and abuse will 
prove that no other lockers, irrespective of price, 
could have added more to the service, security, 
and durability of this fine building. 


Durabilt Steel Lockers are supplied, year after 
year, for the nation’s leading schools because 
they are substantial, long-lived, economical, and 
entirely satisfactory. 


Only such high standards of Quality and Service 
can leave favorable impressions with discriminat- 
ing buyers. Surely you too will be interested in 
learning more about Durabilt Steel Lockers. 


Phone our nearest Sales Representative or write 


us at Aurora for a copy of the New Durabilt 
Handbook which tells the story of quality lockers. 





es 


Durabilt Steel Lockers are installed 
in eight large locker rooms, 
Overbrook Senior High School, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


These illustrations give but a faint 
idea of the locker accommodations 
in this building. 











a | | ie a 
Yo better built than Durabilt!” 


Remember the Name — It Signifies Locker Satisfaction 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER CO. 


400 ARNOLD AVE., AURORA, ILL. 


—— 


Sales Offices In All Principal Cities 





VISIT BOOTH 125 
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seiner 


Litt) 


ee@ece 


You will find here a methed of increasing class- 


room efficiency. You will find how Multiplex 


can and does give valuable assistance to the 


visual method of education. 


You will find that 


Multiplex has an important place in all modernly 


and well equipped classrooms. 


We believe your visit to Booth 125 will prove 


both interesting and valuable to you, and look 
forward to the pleasure of explaining to you the 
real importance of Multiplex in the educational 


institutions of today. 


Illustrating the 
popular revolving 
Type 13-A Multi- 
plex Educational 
Fixture for class- 
room and genera! 
display work. Used 
in schools every- 
where. 


MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 
921 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


IMPROVING DETAILS IN PRESENT 
SCHOOL PLANTS 


(Concluded from Page 64) 


prevent careless management and unnecessary 
waste. 

“13. In permanent buildings, wooden, non- 
fireproof stairs should be replaced with modern 
metal fireproof stairs. This should be looked 
after as a part of the fireproofing of those 
buildings which serve as permanent structures. 

“14. Fire-fighting apparatus should be in- 
stalled in every building. A better fire alarm 
system is needed in most buildings, something 
which differentiates it distinctly from the usual 
bell signals to which the children are ac- 
customed. Except in fireproof structures, where 
there is but one entrance above the first floor, 
there should be outside access to a fire escape. 
Every basement room used by the children for 
any purpose should have two widely separated 
exits, one of them in nonfireproof buildings 
leading to the outside. 

“15. Each permanent building—whether ele- 
mentary, junior or senior high—should be sup- 
plied with master clock, secondary clocks, and 
an efficient signal system. Where intercommuni- 
cating telephones have been installed, they 
should be made to work. 

“16. The playgrounds and athletic fields 
should be made excellent play spaces for chil- 
dren for every season of the year. They should 
be properly surfaced for use in practically all 
kinds of weather. Portions intended for specific 
games and sports should be properly laid out 
and equipped for those games and sports. There 
should be equipment appropriate to the ages of 
the pupils. Of course, all really dangerous appa- 
ratus should be avoided. The ground should be 
filled, graded, surfaced, and equipped for a 
generous abundance and variety of wholesome 
outdoor recreation. 

“17. In the matter of improving sites, atten- 
tion should be given to provision for pupil con- 
tacts with matters of grading, shrubbery, and 
landscape effects. Some of the grounds are 
large enough to provide excellent opportunities. 

“18. In permanent buildings, for all types of 
schools, in basements, classrooms, library rooms, 
auditoriums, etc., overhead radiation as the sole 
method of heating should not be used. 





“19. One of the matters involved in improv- 
ing the permanent plant to which attention 
should be given is that of brightening, and 
making light and pleasing, every room in which 
teachers and children must work and live. In 
some of the buildings, a tasteful color scheme 
has been employed, and in other buildings, the 
principals have succeeded in getting the floors 
periodically and thoroughly washed and cleaned 
so as to keep them as light as possible. Several 
things are enumerated in the report which 
should be remedied and kept remedied. 

“1. Clean and bleach the _ floors’ with 
thoroughness. Where they are roughened and 
worn, with grime ground into them, let them be 
resurfaced. If they must be oiled, let it be done 
lightly, and all surplus oil removed before the 
floors are used. Have them thoroughly rewashed 
and reoiled at proper intervals. The policy 
should be adopted of purchasing nothing in the 
future but movable furniture; this to gradually 
replace the older type. 

“2. Paint all ceilings a pure white. It is 
especially desirable in all the older buildings, 
in portables, and in temporary structures. Black 
on white, producing a neutral gray, is not so 
objectional as black on yellow-orange, or orange- 
brown, producing a sombre and disagreeable 
effect. 

“3, The walls above the dado, wainscot, and 
blackboards, especially in older buildings, should 
be painted white, ivory, very light neutral gray, 
or a light buff. For the newer buildings with 
large window exposure, which receive consider- 
able sunshine, the wall tints should be not quite 
so light. The white surfacing of walls should 
be employed especially in portables and base- 
ment rooms. 

“4, The dado or wainscot, where it is wood 
or plaster, should be painted a somewhat darker 
color than the wall above. This should be 
watched in rocms that are deficient in window 
area, or where the area is obscured by trees or 
buildings. 

“5. Most of the desk tops in schools. particu- 
larly in the older buildings, need to be thorough- 
ly cleaned, brought to their original natural 
color, and finished with good clear varnish in the 
natural color of the wood, without any stain 
whatever. For every reason, the desk tops 








should be made to appear as bright and clean as 
practicable, and the pupils should be encouraged 
to keep them in good condition. 

“6. Keep the blackboard area down to the 
minimum necessary for the effective work of the 
class. It is especially desirable for those rooms 
in which there is a deficiency of natural illumi- 
nation. A blackboard absorbs a major percen- 
tage of the light which falls upon it, whereas a 
light-colored wall reflects a maior percentage of 
the light which falls upon it. The more the light 
wall space, the lighter the illumination of the 
room. At present there is an excessive amount 
of blackboard in most ¢lassrooms. Minimum 
standards should be followed. 


or 


7. Windows should be washed fairly fre- 
quently. They should be constructed in a way 
that will make it fairly easy for the janitor to 
wash them. This feature appears not to have 
been taken into account in choosing the designs 
of the windows in certain of the buildings.” 

The detailed plans for improving the buildings 
should be worked out by teachers and principals 
under the guidance and with the oversight of the 
supervisory officials. A pamphlet containing the 
commonly accepted standards for all these 
things should be on hand, and there should be 
a small library of reference material in the ad- 
ministrative office. 


—New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has recently approved plans for two new high 
schools. The Richmond Hill high school will 
be a four-story structure, with a capacity of 
2,464 pupils, and will cost $2,074,000. 

The DeWitt Clinton high school will accom- 

modate 5,124 pupils, will cost $3,357,000, and 
will be the largest secondary school building in 
the state. 
Seattle, Wash. Emphasis upon methods of 
helping the individual pupils is showing direct 
results in the promotion record of the schools. 
During the semester ending June, 1926, 927 ele- 
mentary school pupils out of every thousand 
made one semester’s advancement, while only 
73 failed to be advanced. This is an improve- 
ment over the corresponding semester for the 
previous year, when 917 out of every thousand 
were promoted. 
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Solve Your Laboratory Equipment 





Problems at the DALLAS N.E.A.! 


At the Sheldon Booth, No. 330, with lab- 
oratory, home economics and vocational 
furniture right before you, you can sit 
down at the tables, open the drawers, try 
the locks, examine stoves, plumbing, 
fumehoods, methods of construction — 
discuss your equipment problems with 
direct factory representatives—settle all 
of the little details that have been bother- 
ing you. Here is a source of information 
far superior to a.discussion in your office 
with only catalog illustrations to look at! 


The Sheldon exhibit will include three 
new developments — one in science — one 
in home economics — one in shop work. 
They have been brought forward to meet 
the growing demand for a more efficient 
and economical use of floor space in the 
modern school. 


A cordial reception awaits you at Booth 
330. Bring your blueprints with you and 
we will do our best to help you with your 
problems. 


E.H. Sheldon & Company 


Laboratory, Home Economics and Vocational Furniture 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 


“The meeting will come to order.” 

“Keep your mouth shut.” 

“You’re a liar.’ 

“Then you’re a damned liar.” 

“You’re a rat and you’re playing rat hole 
politics in this matter.” 

“The curse of Chicago is these damned ex- 
perts. They are trying to lay a foundation 
for classes of 100 pupils to a teacher.” 

These caustic epithets and inelegantly ex- 
pressed educational charges were aired at a 
recent meeting of the city council committee on 
schools, fire and civil service by certain of the 
aldermen and by Margaret Haley, business 
representative of the Chicago Teachers’ Feder- 
ation. 

Miss Haley charged that the Carnegie and 
Rockefeller Foundations assisted by certain 
well-known educators some of whom are nation- 
ally known are trying to wreck the public 
school system and shackle Illinois’ school chil- 
dren under a capitalistic and “factoryized” edu- 
cational system. 

It should be understood that the above men- 
tioned statements were velled. NOT at a meet- 
ing of the school board, but at a special session 
of a committee of city fathers called presuma- 
bly to hear charges against the administration 
of the school system and possibly to confirm 
the names of four school board members, re- 
cently nominated by the mayor. 

The discussion was not all on such a low 
plane. At one of the other meetings of this 
same committee, Mrs. Helen Hefferan, present 
school board member and nominee for reap- 
pointment, uttered a gem of philosophy that 
is worthy of a sermon on the civic conscience 
or an editorial on educational philosophy. She 
had been quizzed by the aldermen as to whether 
she would vote to oust Superintendent McAn- 
drew if the aldermen confirmed her appointment. 
In her statement of reply, during which she 
refused to commit herself to any such course 
of action, she declared: 

“Superintendents come and go. Attacks on 
them are farcical exhibitions of misplaced civic 
conscience. 


“When Superintendent McAndrew arrived in 
Chicago there was not a protest. 


Even Mar- 
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“Real a z ‘the sate 
_ tupe of economy, and is the 
_ best means ol eliminating waste, 


- ai ends, as “costs aaa prices 


will 








garet Haley acclaimed him, saying: ‘The ap- 
pointment of Mr. McAndrew as superintendent 
is a great thing for Chicago. He is a man 
of prominence and great national reputation. 
We members of the Teachers’ Federation are 
ready to stand back of him in his administer- 
ation!’ 

“That is always the case. The public always 
receives a superintendent well and later gets 
tired of him.” 


How the Chicago Public Schools are Getting 
Deeper in Debt 
Year. Annual Deficits at Beginning of the Year 
(Accumulative) 
1917 


($2,100,000) 


1918 
($4,379,000) 


1919 
($8,600,000) 
1920 


($11,400,000) 
1921 
($16,600,000) 
1922! 
($11,700,000) 
1923 
($13,700,000) 
1924 
($15,700,000) 
1925 
($18,700,000) 
1926 
($21,400,000) 
1927 (No data yet available) 


ISehool tax rate increase effective this year. 
Amount of Money Wasted on Interest Pay- 
ments for Current Expenditures— 
Paid to the Banks at 5% 

1916: $ 30,000 
1925: 921,000 


Near the close of the semester, all Chicago 
principals received the following bulletin from 
the Superintendent of Schools: 

For the past several years an increasing num- 
ber of complaints have been received from par- 
ents protesting against abuses connected with 
graduation exercises in the public schools: 
Pressure for the purchase of photographs, rings, 


“never be lower than. now. 





school annual, graduation parties, etc. A ques- 
tionary addressed to the principals of schools 
for their opinion as to the value of graduation 
exercises has brought a number of varied an- 
swers, among which are these pertinent observa- 
tions: 

“Diplomas and graduation exercises at the 
completion of the eighth grade are survivals of 
the time when few children continued their 
schooling beyond that grade.” “There should be 
no breaks of the educational service into isolated 
units.” “Children should attend school through- 
out the whole kindergarten, elementary, junior 
high school, Senior high school, and junior col- 
lege course.” “Graduation exercises are joyous 
periods in the life of a child and should not be 
abolished.” “The grief and sadness of disap- 
pointed children at graduation time is sufficient 
cause for abolishing graduation programs.” “It 
is absurd to issue diplomas for the completion 


of the sixth grade and the eighth grade when 
we are making such strenuous efforts to avoid 
breaks, to get closer articulation, and to keep 
children in school.” “With all the urge to econo- 
mize, it is foolish to expend as much money as 
the school system does on evening meetings for 
which the rules require the expenditure of money 
for light, heat, service, etc.” “Let us have sim- 
ple ‘good-by’ day-time exercises in which all 
the children of the highest grade participate, 
both those who receive promotion and those who 
fail to receive it.” 

The poll from the principals revealed: To 
abolish graduation exercises and diplomas, 201 
principals. Two parent-teacher associations 
principals; to retain graduation exercises, 88 
sent in letters recommending abolition. 
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Six Provable ‘Reasons Why PERMEX” Js 
The "EGONOMICAL Writing Haid for Schools 


Because ““‘PERMEX” comes to you in paste form (in tubes) and because it makes the 
very finest quality writing fluid, it offers 6 definite features of superiority for your use: 


1. It is Economical - You buy nothing but ink - no water. ‘‘PER- 
MEX” comes to you in concentrated paste form - you add the 
water. This makes it cost 1-2 the price of other ‘‘standard writ- 
ing fluids.” 


. Free from Sediment - ‘‘PERMEX”’ is smooth flowing because its 
scientific process of manufacture insures quick and thorough dis- 
solution when the tube is squeezed into a bottle of water. 


. It is Non-Corrosive - ““PERMEX”’ is exceptionally low in acidity 
and consequently non-corrosive. 


. Saves Storage Space - ‘‘PERMEX”’ means economical storage as 


it occupies only one-sixteenth of the storage space required for 
fluid inks. 


. No Breakage - No Freezing - All danger of breakage and leakage 
is entirely eliminated because ‘““PERMEX” Writing Fluid Paste 
is contained in collapsible tubes like tooth paste or shaving cream. 
Weather conditions do not affect ‘“‘PERMEX.” It can be shipped 
at any time of the year without freezing. 


. Lower Transportation Charges - Prior to the discovery of a high 
grade writing fluid produced in paste form (collapsible tubes) 
schools were obliged to pay heavy charges for bottles, kegs and 
barrels and their higher transportation rates. These charges 
amount to a sum which doubles the price. Now it is no longer 
necessary to continue this waste. ““‘PERMEX’”’ weighs only one 
twenty-sixth as much as fluid ink. 


We guarantee ‘““PERMEX”’ to be as good as, or better 
than, any writing fluid that can be bought for any money. 


Cover your 1927 ink requirements with “PERMEX ” and save money and trouble. 
Sample and prices upon request. 


THE AMERICAN GRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 337 HAYES AVENUE 
AND FACTORIES Old Fouthtul SAN DUSKY OHIO 
NEW YORK - DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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Fig. 1—Glossy 
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An Object Lesson In 
“HOW TO PREVENT YOUR BLACKBOARDS FROM BEING RUINED” 
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Fig. 2—Gray 
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Fig. 3—Peeling 


These pictures show blackboards before and after Mohawk Machine Service 


Thousands of dollars have been wasted by 
junking blackboards that were considered 
worn out. SLATE NEVER WEARS OUT 
and by the Mohawk Resurfacing Process the 


above depict most graphically the three 
stages of surface ruin that can be so easily 
prevented. Before discarding another piece 
of old blackboard you should have our serv- 


roughest and shiniest slate blackboard can 


be made like new. 


The photographic 





After your bad black- 
boards have been re- 
conditioned the Mo- 
hawk Cleaning and 
Drying Kit will keep 
them so. This is the 
most SANITARY 
and ECONOMICAL 
way of cleaning boards 
and it will eliminate 
repairs in the future. 


reproductions shown 


ice man demonstrate the possibility of re- 
newing its life indefinitely. Over 700 schools 
and colleges in the United States and Can- 
ada recommend our service most highly. 





Write us about your blackboard problems and we 
will gladly submit estimate without obligation. 





Is your class room 
equipped with a black- 
board washing and 
drying kit? 


It will keep the boards 
100°¢ sanitary and 
100°. black. 


There will be no eye 
strain if they are 
properly dried when 
washed. 


Mohawk Slate Machine Co. 


1516 Sansom St. 


Philadelphia 
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SCHOOLS. 


to secure books, etc. 


corridor. 


RATIO OF CURRENT SCHOOL EXPENSE 
TO CURRENT CITY AND SCHOOL 
EXPENSE 
The research division of the National Educa- 
tion Association has issued a circular giving 
data on school expenses for 248 cities of 30,000 
population or over, for the fiscal year 1924. 
The figures are taken from Financial Statistics 
of Cities for 1924, of the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, and cover such items as the trend of 
ratio of current expense, 1919 to 1924, and 
causes of rapid increases in current expenses 
of schools. The material is presented in two 
forms: By individual cities, and by population 
groups. The total per cent of expense for the 
twelve cities in group one (cities 500,000 and 
over) was 34.4, and the grand total for the 248 
cities was 37.9. New York had 35.9, Chicago 
had 34.3 and Detroit 34.2. San Francisco was 

the lowest in group one, with 26.6 per cent. 

In the second group, made up of cities from 
300,000 to 500,000 in population, Minneapolis 
had 41.1 per cent, while Jersey City was lowest, 
with 25.7. 

In the third group, Youngstown had 57.2 per 
cent, while Nashville had 28.8. 

In the fourth group, cities of from 50,000 to 
100,000, the highest was Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
with 61.3, while the lowest was Savannah, with 
22.7 per cent. 

In the fifth group, cities of from 30,000 to 
50,000 population, the highest was 60.8, and the 
lowest was 31.6. 

One table gives the ratio of school expenses 
in cities of 30,000 population and over, sum- 
marized by population groups. In group one, 
the ratio was $4.4 per cent for 1924; in group 
two, the ratio is 34.7; in group three, the ratio 
is 42.9; in group four the ratio is 44.8 and in 
group five, it is 45.4. 

TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 


—The records would go to prove that teach- 
ers enjoy superior health as compared with 
other workers, says the United States bureau 
of education. Contrary to general belief, it is 
stated, statistics show that the teacher is not 
more subject to diseases of the respiratory 
organs than other indoor workers, nor to dis- 
eases of the digestive organs. In regard to 








4. RECORD OF ALL TARDINESS accurately kept. 


6. PERFECT VENTILATION of wraps. 
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WRAP STORAGE IN SCHOOLS 


Our first impression when we started manufacturing the Miller School Wardrobe was that it should be used 
only in GRADE SCHOOLS. Subsequently we were requested to furnish this wardrobe for JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS. The cities that have put them in Junior High Schools are now putting them in the HIGH 


WHY? 


1. When wrap storage is in the class room, you have PERFECT DISCIPLINE and SUPERVISION. 
. NO PETTY PILFERING as wraps are under the eyes of teacher and pupils all the time. 
3. CLASS MOVEMENTS are SPEEDED UP as there is no going between classes to the wrap storage space 


8. ELIMINATION OF NOISE as this wardrobe is noiseless in its operation. 
9. NO COST OF UPKEEP. First cost the last cost. 


For complete information on the MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE, write for catalogue W-6. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


123 West Sth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 





nervous’ diseases, however, and_ especially 
neurasthenia, or nervous exhaustion, records are 
said to be not so favorable to the teacher. 


Evansville, Ind. More than $45,000 have 
been distributed among the teachers for travel 
and study taken last summer. A number of 
teachers were on the list of those having five 
credits for summer work. Three teachers will 
each receive $200 bonus for trips to Europe. 
It is believed there will be a reawakening 
among these teachers due to new study inter- 
ests and a broadening of vision because of the 
extended travel. 


Evansville, Ind., has adopted a sick benefit 
plan for teachers which is considered most gen- 
erous. Under the plan, length of faithful serv- 
ice is rewarded, and every five-year period of 
service up to twenty years tends to increase the 
amount of benefits available to teachers. Sev- 
eral teachers in the system have a record of 
more than twenty years, which entitles them to 
the maximum of two hundred continuous days 
of benefits for illness. One teacher of more 
than thirty years’ service is absent on sick 
leave and draws a regular monthly payment. 


-Detroit, Mich. All new teachers, regular 
substitutes, and cadets are required to take a 
group intelligence examination under the rules 
of the school system. 

Glendale, Calif. The teachers of the school 
system meet regularly each Monday, at four 
o’clock, for the discussion of pertinent educa- 
tional topics. The teachers rotate in the discus- 
sion of subjects of their own selection. Some 
especially interesting work has been carried out. 

—Former Senator Albert J. Beveridge, speak- 
ing in New York City recently, decried the 
underpayment of teachers. He argued that 
educators actually are impoverished, while 
school and college athletics are richly endowed. 
“Our schools and colleges,” he said, “can give 
their best service only as capable men and 
women open new paths of knowledge and lead 
the next generation to a broader understand- 
ing of life. Yet. in comparison to the sums 
spent on instruction in athletics, the amount 
devoted to learning itself is pitifully small.” 

—An increase of $25 per year is allowed 
teachers or principals in the schools of Putnam, 








In addition to the wardrobe placed in class room or 
where the class assembles, there is placed in the corridor by the principal’s office a four door set of Miller 
Wardrobes. THIS IS KNOWN AS THE LATE WARDROBE. Pupils arriving late must hang wraps 
here. This wardrobe kept under lock. Must go in principal’s office to get into this wardrobe. 


5. Classes assembled and dismissed from A GIVEN POINT. No leaving school prior to dismissal time. 
Not possible in any other system of wrap storage in schools. 
7. NO TEMPTATION to go to wrap storage place in case of fire the same as when wrap storage is kept in 


‘ule for grade and high school teachers. 
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WARDROBE 
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Conn., upon satisfactory completion of thirty 
hours of approved professional study. No 
credit will be given for units of less than thirty 
hours. Increase of more than $50 in any two 
years will not be allowed, nor of more than 
$100 during the period of service. Salary in- 
creases begin the school year following the’com- 
pletion of the study and are _ permanent. 
Courses undertaken by teachers must have the 
approval of the superintendent of schools and 
must be completed in accordance with require- 
ments of the institution in which the study is 
taken. 


—Absence of teachers from school on account 
of sickness, as compared with records of in- 
dustrial workers and clerical groups, seems to 
indicate the superior health of teachers. Con- 
trary to general belief, the teacher is not more 
subject to diseases of the respiratory organs 
than other indoor workers, nor to diseases of 
the digestive organs. In regard to nervous 
diseases, however, and especially neurasthenia, 
or nervous exhaustion, records are not so favor- 
able to the teacher, according to Dr. James F. 
Rogers, chief of the divison of physical educa- 
tion and ‘school hygiene, published by the 
Bureau of Education in School Health Studies 
No. 12. Among teachers of New York City, 
neurasthenia is found to increase with age ‘up 
to 45-54 years. 


HOOD RIVER SALARY SCHEDULE 


The school board of Hood River, Oreg., on 
September 1, 1926, adopted a new salary sched- 
Under 
the rules, a grade teacher must be a high school 
and normal school graduate, with two years of 
successful experience in similar grades else- 
where. A junior high school teacher must have 
three years of experience. A _ high school 
teacher must be a college or university grad- 
uate and must meet the requirements of the 
state education department for high school 
teachers. 


In the Coe school the salary ranges from 
$110 to $150 per month, with an increase of 
$5 per month for each succeeding vear of ser- 
vice up to the maximum; in the Park school, 
the salary ranges from $120 to $160 per month, 
with an increase of $5 for each additional year; 
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MAXWELL’S WINDOW SHADES Are DEPENDABLE Shades 
Window Shades of Every Description Made to Order 


The AIRANLITE Double Roll Shade 


MOUNTED ON PATENTED BRACKETS 
IS THE PERFECT SCHOOL SHADE. 


It gives a correct and scientific diffusion of light and 


permits window ventilation. 


It is easy to adjust and cannot get out of order—is 
strong and durable—good looking and well made. 


AIRANLITE Double Roll Shades can be made of 
any standard shade cloth or of canvas. 


For school shades our special woven tan colored can- 


vas is recommended. 


The Patented Adjustable Light Stop does away with streaks of light 
between rollers and the patented brackets hold shades in perfect align- 
ment, giving the appearance on the outside, of being one continuous 


shade. 


For Long and Satisfactory Service Use AIRANLITE DOUBLE ROLL SHADES 
(Name is Copyrighted, U. S. Patent Office) 
They Increase the Efficiency and Improve the Health of Teachers and Pupils. 


Write for Prices and Catalog. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


NEW YORK 


PITTSBURGH 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO ADDRESS—3636 IRON ST. 


in the junior high school the salary ranges from 
$120 to $160 per month, with an increase of 
$5 for each additional year. 


In the high school the salary ranges from 
$130 to $185 per month, with an annual increase 
of $5 per month for each additional year of 
service. 


The principal of the Coe school, with five 
to six teachers is paid $150 to $180 per month, 
the principal of the Park school, with ten to 
eleven teachers, is paid $160 to $200 per month; 
the principal of the junior high school, with 
four teachers, is paid $150 to $200 per month, 
and the high school principal, with fifteen 
teachers in charge, is paid $200 to $250 per 
month. 


SALARY INCREASES THROUGH PRO- 
FESSIONAL STUDY 


—At Putnam, Conn., it is estimated one third 
of the entire teaching force was enrolled in 
summer schools the past year or traveled 
abroad. After appointment in Putnam, teachers 
may have their salaries increased for profes- 
sional study according to the following plan: 


1. Twenty-five dollars ($25) for the satis- 
factory completion of a course of study, pre- 
viously approved by the superintendent of 
schools, of thirty hours of recitation and lecture 
with the required preparation work. Units of 
less than thirty hours will not be credited. 

2. No teacher shall thereby receive an in- 
crease in salary of more than $50 in any two 
years or of more than $100 during the period 
of service. 

3. Such salary increases shall be added to 
the regular salary of the school year following 
that in which study and improvement were 
made and shall thereafter be permanent during 
the period of service. 

4. Such courses may be taken in Putnam as 
university extension courses, or elsewhere as 
normal or university courses in residence, but 
in all cases the course shall be as approved by 
the superintendent of schools, and the teacher 
shall complete satisfactorily the work of the 
course as may be required in the institution in 
which it may be taken. 

5. These provisions apply to all teachers 
and principals. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


—The Federation of Teachers Associations 
of New York City condemns the single salary 
plan. <A report holds that the single salary 
schedule would provide a uniform rate for all 
grades in the education system from the 1A 
teacher to the college professor. “The mere 
statement of the proposition causes its own 
condemnation,” it added. Furthermore, the com- 
mittee contended that the inevitable conse- 
quence of a single salary schedule is a general 
lowering of pay rates. 

—The New York City Principals’ Association 
has asked for the establishment of a single rate 
of pay for principals, beginning at $6,600, in- 
creasing $480 a year for three years to a maxi- 
mum of $7,500. The citizens’ committee had 
recommended a normal maximum of $6,144, 
which it was shown, was below the pay of first 
assistants in high schools. 

—Forty-seven women teachers of crippled 
children in New York City have presented a 
request for higher pay. These teachers visit 
the homes of crippled children where they do 
their teaching. They receive $6.50 a day for 
six days’ work and must pay their own carfare. 
The Citizens’ Committee on teachers’ salaries 
has recommended a rate of $9 for the first two 
years of service, and $12 a day thereafter. 


—Cincinnati, Ohio. The committee on teachers’ 
salaries of the board of education has completed 
its hearing on the salary schedule which is to 
be adopted as a result of the favorable vote 
upon the request of the board for a special tax 
rate of not more than one mill, for a period of 
flve years. 

The committee, in its report, proposes a flat 
increase of $20 a month from January, 1927, 
for the remainder of the present school year, 
for all full-time day teachers and executives; a 
proportionate increase of this amount for those 
teaching less than full-time; and a ten per cent 
increase for substitutes and evening school 
teachers and executives who are paid by the 
day, which is practically the average increase 
granted to full-time, day-school teachers. 

The members of the staff of the vocational 
bureau in so far as they are rated upon the 
basis of teachers’ salaries are to be included 
in the provisions for the temporary and perma- 


KANSAS CITY 





















CAUTION! 


Users of double roll shades are cou- 
tioned against infringements and imi- 
tations, as the AIRANLITE Patented 
Double Roll Shade is fully protected 
by U. S. Patents. 


Be sure you get AIRANLITE Double 
Roll Shades mounted on AIRANLITE 
Patented Brackets. 


nent increase of salaries. 


A permanent salary increase is to be adopted 
later, to go into effect in September, 1927. In 
this event, the temporary increase of $20 per 
month is not to be considered in any manner 
by the board in the adoption of such a schedule. 

With approximately 2,000 teachers and execu- 
tives in the schools, the proposed increase will 
cost the school system $40,000 a month or 
$400,000 a year. 

—Nearly twenty associate and district super- 
intendents and examiners of New York City 
were recently informed that the Supreme Court 
had granted an application for an order com- 
pelling the City Comptroller to pay them the 
remainder of their salaries for the year 1920. 
They claimed salaries based on a new salary 
schedule adopted in 1919. Comptroller Berry 
contended that as the salary schedule was 
adopted after the budget had been passed, the 
schedule was ineffective for 1920. 

—Under the will of the late Simon Gratz, a 
private memorial room has been established in 
the Jefferson Hospital of Philadelphia, for the 
free use of any teacher in the school system. 
Under the arrangement, no charge is to be made 
by the attending physician or surgeon for serv- 
ices rendered the person occupying the room. 

—Teachers in the Gilbert School, Winsted, 
Conn., who complete twenty years of service, 
and whose salaries are paid in full by the school, 
are entitled to leave of absence with full pay 
for the next school year. If they prefer, they 
may teach the whole or any part of the year 
and receive as much of an additional full year’s 
salary as the number of weeks taught bear to 
the number of weeks of the school year. 

—The pension committee of the Maryland 
Teachers’ Association has issued a_ report, 
which calls for the passage of a law providing 
pensions for teachers. 

Under the law, teachers would be required to 
pay a certain percentage of their salaries upon 
becoming members of the system. The rates 
vary from 4.28 to 7.75 per cent and provide for 
the return of the contribution where a teacher 
withdraws from service before reaching the re- 
tirement age. Teachers now in service would 
contribute one half of the cost of the service 
benefit and the state would provide the other 
half. 
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See You in Dallas!! 


During the Great Convention of the National Education Association 


February 26th to March 3rd 
AT BOOTHS NO. 548 AND NO. 549 


Mr. School Executive, Mr. School Buyer, Mr. Architect: We will have an ex- 
hibit of real informative value to you, featuring school improvements and eco- 
nomics. We shall demonstrate 


TRI-C GUARANTEED PRODUCTS 


Mark 





Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 








Combining th ) f. yin) floor wax, in Natural and all 
Wood Staing = $ tment‘trom “filler” to 
high finish. 
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leat_all floors with \Clean-O-Shine. 
or Wood Floors, Terrazzo, Cement, Flexstons 2 
pe Floors, treat with three thin cog 


\ } 


Cork, Mastic\ and simila 
ase .* — 





a Tile, Magnesite and 
of Car-Na-Var, polishing each 





ty pe floors, two coats of Car-Na-Var 





); Hing each—eoat. 
Varnished, shellaced and painted floors: To be given one thin coat of Car-Na- 
Var (Natural) and polished. 

Rubber Floors: Apply two thin coats of Rubber-Var, polishing each coat. 
Gymnasium Floors: Car-Na-Var is ideal for gymnasium floors because it 
gives a clean, smooth, non-slippery surface. Apply three thin coats Car-Na- 
Var (Natural) to the playing field and one coat of Car-Na-Var Stain for the 
border, followed with one coat of Car-Na-Var (Natural). Each coat to be 
polished. 





Manufactured only by 


CONTINENTAL C HEMICAL CORPORATION 
| Scott and Railroad Sts., WATSEKA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. | 
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THE DETECTION AND TREATMENT OF 
DEAF CHILDREN 


Recent surveys of the condition of the hear- 
ing of school children in the United States indi- 
cate that more than 3,000,000 have hearing de- 
fects. 

Dr. Edmund P. Fowler and Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher, of New York, in an article in the 
“Journal of the American Medical Association” 
recently discussed the detecting and medical 
handling of these children, and the results of 
some tests given. 

At the outset, it was recognized that new 
forms of apparatus especially adapted for test- 
ing the hearing in the schools would be neces- 
sary; therefore the committee sought the aid of 
the Bell Telephone Company. As a result, the 
engineers of the company worked in conjunc- 
tion with the committee in producing simple 
apparatus for this work. 

The first apparatus developed was intended 
to replace the watch or acoumeter for making 
quick tests, and was called a 3-A audiometer. 
It consists of three parts, namely, a buzzer, an 
attenuator, and a telephone receiver. The in- 
strument gives results of greater accuracy 
than can be obtained with the watch-tick test 
and does not require a specialist to operate it. 
However, the speed of making the tests is only 
slightly greater than the watch-tick tests, and 
was considered too slow for most survey work. 


For obtaining increased speed, attention was 
next concentrated on group methods of testing. 
An attempt was made to adapt the whispered 
speech test to group testing. In the first 
method, simple numbers were whispered and 
the children were asked to write them on blanks 


The Stewart Iron Works Company 


(Incorporated) 
420 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A Paying Investment 


Money paid for good protective fenc- 
ing is money well invested—its per- 
manence pays good return. A slight 
difference in first cost may make a 
big difference in after costs, repeated 
year after year. 


Let us estimate on your requirements and submit a detailed 
specification which will give you a basis for comparison. 


Agents and Representatives in all Principal Cities 


prepared for the purpose. The intensity of the 
whispered speech was varied by increasing the 
distance, keeping the speaking intensity con- 
stant. If one increases the distance succes- 
sively, the intensity of the sound reaching the 
child’s ear will decrease by steps of three 
sensation units, provided there are no sound 
reflections in the room. To reduce the intensity 
21 sensation units, one would have to back away 
67 steps, or approximately 200 feet. The test, 
which requires a very large room, was tried in 
one of the new school buildings in New York 
City where such rooms are available. It was 
tried in a large assembly room and in a gym- 
nasium and the results showed that the method 
is theoretically sound but entirely impracticable 
even when used by a specialist. This is due to 
varying noise conditions, and to the reflection 
of speech sounds from the walls, floors, and 
ceilings of the room. It was felt that the 
method might be used to obtain fairly good 
results if the room were very quiet and well 
damped with draperies and rugs, and if it were 
very large. Even with an ideal room, the time 
required for making the tests and correcting 
the records is mucn longer than that required 
in the method finally adopted. 

In the next group method, the children were 
tested in their classroom. The same numbers 
were used and an attempt was made to reduce 
the intensity of calling these numbers in steps 
according to three sensation units. The results 
showed that some of the children with normal 
hearing had recorded scarcely any number cor- 
rectly, while some of those who were deafened 
made comparatively good records. 


As a refinement of the method, phonograph 
records of the numbers were made by a new 
electrical process developed by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. An attenuator was intro- 
duced into the electrical circuit in such a way 
that the intensity of each number recorded was 
definitely three sensation units lower than the 
preceding one. An ordinary phonograph set up 
in front of the class was used to play the 
record, thus serving as a substitute for the 


Stewart-Afco Fence is good fence, 
always and everywhere. 
your preference be for Chain Link 
Fencing or for Wrought Iron Fenc- 
ing, you'll find the quality, the 
strength, the durability you seek, in 
the Afco-Stewart line. 


American Fence Construction Co. 


(Incorporated) 
225 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ENCLOSURES 


speaker. Because of the noise conditions en- 
countered, the children made very erratic 
records even with this refinement. It was 
found that the method had the serious defect 
that by its use it was almost impossible to de- 
tect cases of hearing loss in one ear when the 
other ear was normal. A large percentage of 
the hearing defects occur in one ear only. 

The method which finally proved successful 
was a combination of the individual test and 
the group test. The phonograph record was 
used, but instead of projecting the sound into 
the room, the speech vibrations were taken off 
the record electrically and sent by means of 
connecting wires to a telephone receiver in each 
child’s ear. Five distributing trays, each con- 
taining eight receivers, were found to be the 
most convenient means of distributing the re- 
ceivers to the children. The trays are con- 
nected by electrical conductor leads terminat- 
ing in plugs. 

The arrangement of equipment, the kind of 
phonograph record, and the form of the blank 
to be used by the children were evolved from 
the experience obtained in testing several thou- 
sand school children in various parts of the 
country. After the receivers are distributed 
and properly adjusted on the right ear of the 
children, they are told that they are going to 
hear numbers called, first by a woman and then 
by a man, who seem to be moving farther and 
farther away. The children are instructed to 
write as many of the numbers as they can hear. 
The receivers are changed to the left ear and 
the test is repeated. For testing the upper 
grades, a record having three-digit numbers is 
used, while for the lower grades a record hav- 
ing only two-digit numbers is used. The test 
has been found impracticable for testing in 
grades below the second half of the second 
grade. It was found that no group test could 
be used for these younger children. Tests of 
these children with the 3-A audiometer were 
as convenient and rapid as any other hearing 
tests with which the authors were familiar. 

(Continued on Page 118) 
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MITCHELL 


“BETTERBILT’’ > Strong 
Playground > 




















Apparatus 


MITCHELL 
PLAYGROUND 
Sa tes eS APPARATUS 
~ ve MERRY.WHIRL No. 500 “Patented” IS RECOMMENDED BY 


GUARANTEE OF The Mitchell Merry-Whirl will accommo- LEADING PLAYGROUND 


SATISFACTION date as many as fifty children at one time and 
it operates so easily on its roller and ball bear- EXECUTIVES 


ings that one little tot of five or six, can_ , 
manipulate it alone with- / hs, 
out excessive exertion. Its 
ample capacity and vari- 
ety of motion—swinging 
in and out from the mast 
as well as around it — 
adapts it to places where 
limited space precludes 
the use of more than one 
Playground attraction. A 
plot 30 ft. square is room 
enough for the Mitchell 
Merry-Whirl. 


THE NAME 
MITCHELL 


el W. GREEN 
IONIA MICHIGAN 
June 23, 1926. 

| Mitchell Manufacturing Co., 

| Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
| Gentlemen :— 
|The Mitchell Merry-Whirl which I pur- 
|chased from you people last year is in 
| active use daily in our park. 

It is giving satisfaction in every way and 
| fully meets our expectations. There is | 
|something about the nature of it that 

makes a strong appeal to the youngsters 
| and I notice that it is never idle when 

| there are children in the park. 


N. E. A. DELEGATES 


'When you attend the con: 
vention in Dallas Feb. 26th 
ito March 3rd visit our booth 
\No. 118 and acquaint your-| 


THE HOME OF 
Your 1 “ 
 Guuaes Waak i Gia. | MITCHELL “BETTERBILT” ‘self with Mitchell Better. 
Note. PRODUCTS 
Mr. Green is now eoornee of Michigan. | bilt” Products. 





paccechas ee eis Established in 1898 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1802 FOREST HOME AVE. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Branch Offices — St. Paul - Cleveland 
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See 

Arthur, Tex 


i 





Photo shows perspective of central 
portion of edifice designed for Port 
Arthur, Texas, by Wm. B. Ittner, 
Architect, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mr. Ittner appreciates the sanitary 
value of Halsey Taylor Fountains 
and has specified them in many cf 
his most pretentious educational 
structures ! 


(Continued from Page 116) 

Master sheets were provided for correcting 
the papers for both the three-digit and two- 
digit test records. The sheets were arranged 
so that for comparison they might be placed 
alongside the numbers written on the blank 
form by the child. 

It was found that with this apparatus and 
the method outlined, from 75 to 150 children an 
hour could be tested, depending on the degree 
of efficiency in organizing the children into 
groups and getting them to and from the class- 
room provided. 

It was not found practical to make a careful 
otologic examination of all the deaf children 
tested, so those of but one school were chosen 
for the purpose. In this school, 38 had defects 
in one ear only, and seventeen in both ears. 
The otologic examination consisted of: 

1. A check-up of the child’s answers to the 
questions on the blank form. 

2. Examination of nose and throat (rhinitis, 
tonsils, adenoids, operations). 

3. Inspection of eardrum, especially as _ to 
mobility, adhesions, congestion, and _ perfora- 
tions. 

4. Determination of presence or absence of 
middle-ear negative ais pressure. 

5. Bone conduction. 

6. Use of noise apparatus if indicated. 

7. Galton whistle. 


With the audiogram and brief history before. 


him the examiner is able to complete twenty 
cases an hour, including two or three that re- 
quire more time to determine the lesion. 
Among the children tested only three cases in- 
dicated a diminished bone conduction and only 
four a diminished high tone perception with the 
Galton whistle. 

As a result of the tests, it was the conclusion 
that a goodly number of the cases will go on to 
increasing deafness in later life. However, it 
is believed that by scientific, thorough, and re- 
peated examinations much will be learned as to 
potential deafness and its prevention. It is 
recommended that each school have perma- 
nently a quiet room for the examination of the 
eye, ear, nose, and throat, and that each school 
have access to a phonograph audiometer 
(Western Electric Company, No. 4-A), equipped 
with telephone receivers, and a tone range 
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latter! 


Taylor features. 


audiometer 
2-A). 

It is the belief of the committee that special 
classes for lip-reading should be provided in 
each school for deaf children, these to be con- 


(Western Electric Company, No. 


ducted by teachers trained to impart this 
knowledge, and that special schools for the deaf 
should be provided for those having a great 
hearing loss. The amount of deafness requir- 
ing special care should be determined from ex- 
perience, after the first method of teaching has 
been put in practice. 
RULES FOR SWIMMING POOLS 

—The Committee on Otorhinologic Hygiene 
of Swimming of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, has presented a report in which it calls 
attention to the need of adequate rules for the 
construction, maintenance, and _ bacteriologic 
examination of swimming pools and bathing 
places. It is also suggested that public health 
authorities promulgate notices warning persons 
with colds, head infections, running noses, or 
ears, that swimming or diving tends to force 
infection into the sinuses or ears, resulting in 
serious consequences. 

It is suggested that oiled wool or other effec- 
tive methods of closing the external auditory 
meatus be advised, in order to prevent external 
otitis. Improper swimming or diving habits, 
such as breathing with the head submerged, 
diving feet first with the nostrils open, blowing 
the nose, or coughing should be forbidden. 

It is suggested that a time limit of 45 minutes 
to one hour be placed on the use of a pool by 
each bather in order that the number of bathers 
at any given time may be reduced, and that the 
loss of body heat due to chilling be minimized. 

Approved Form of Notice 

In order to maintain proper standards and 
protect the health of patrons, it is necessary to 
insist on observation of the following rules, 
which are approved and their strict enforcement 
required by the —-—— State Board of Health: 
Warning: Persons with colds, head infections, 
“running nose or ears,” catarrh, are warned 
that swimming. diving, etc., tend to force the 
infection into the sinuses or ears, and result in 
serious if not fatal complications. 

1. All bathers shall use shower baths, in- 
cluding soap, if necessary, before entering the 


ig is the theme in school construction. 
forts, conveniences and health-safety, but above all the 


tical side-stream types. 


other type or any other make! 


The big factor in 
STREAM CONTROL! 
form height regardless of pressure variation. The water is always IN 
THE BOWL, never on the floor. 
impractical for lips to touch the drinking source! Exclusive—distinctive 
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HALSEY TAYLOR 


“Drinking Fountains 


Automatic Stream Control 


Practical Side-Stream 


Com- 


Halsey Taylor Drinking Fountains are nationally known 
and recognized as the most sanitary as well as the most prac- 


Architects, school authorities and de- 


signers generally appreciate their exclusive features which pro- 
mote sanitation and convenience to a degree not found in any 


Write! 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO. 


WARREN, O. 





WHAT IS AUTOMATIC STREAM CONTROL? 


Halsey Taylor performance is AUTOMATIC 
An ingenious device keeps the stream at uni- 


And two-stream projector makes it 


plunge. (The plunge is not intended as a bath 
tub.) 

2. Bathers who have been outside the bath- 
house or plunge enclosure shall not reenter 
without passing through a foot bath and using 
a shower. 

3. Bathers shall be forbidden to wear private 
bathing suits that are not properly laundered; 
light colored or undyed wool .is suggested. 

4. Women shall wear caps while in plunge. 

5. Persons not dressed for bathing shall not 
be allowed on walks surrounding plunge, and 
bathers shall not be allowed in places provided 
for spectators. 

6. No person suffering from a fever, cold, 
cough, or inflamed eyes shall be allowed the 
use of the plunge. (These disorders may be 
transmitted to others.) 

7. No person with sores or other evidence of 
skin disease, or who is wearing a bandage of 
any kind, shall be allowed the use of the plunge. 
(A bandage may conceal a source of infection.) 

8. Spitting in, or in any other way contami- 
nating the plunge, and spitting on floors, run- 
way, aisles or dressing rooms shall be pro- 
hibited. 

9. Public combs or brushes shall not be fur- 
nished, and such articles left by bathers shall 
be permanently removed. 

10. Eating within the plunge enclosure shall 
be prohibited. 

11. Bringing or throwing into the plunge 
any objects that may in any way carry con- 
tamination, endanger safety of bathers, or pro- 
duce unsightliness, shall be prohibited. 

The majority of our patrons will observe 
these rules of their own accord and will render 
us a great service by reporting any infractions 
to the attendants. Any person failing to com- 
ply with the foregoing rules will be immedi- 
ately expelled and denied the future privileges 
of the bathhouse. 


Rules for Sanitation and Safety of Swimming 
Pools 
1. All swimming’ pools are to be maintained 
with a practical minimum amount of contami- 
nation. There shall be not more than 1,000 
colonies per cubic centimeter of standard agar 
medium after incubating for twenty-four hours 
(Concluled on Page 120) 
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FUN-FUL Playground Equipment is the result 
of experience, a quarter of a century devoted 
exclusively to the development and manufac- 
ture of children’s outdoor health building 
goods by this Company. The best you can 
buy, this we guarantee. 


We offer the most comprehensive line to 
select from, nothing but approved and guar- 
anteed apparatus. 


Sold by the leading school supply houses thru- 
out the United States, Canada and Mexico. 


Largest manufacturers of Playground Equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial Exposition, 1923 


HILL-STANDARD (Co. 


ANDERSON  atablished 1900 INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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(Concluded from Page 118) 


at 37° F. The B. coli content shall be such that 
gas is produced in not more than one and a 
half of standard lactic broth cultures after in- 
cubation for twenty-four hours with 1 c.c. of 
water. 


2. Water in the pool shall at all times of use 
be sufficiently transparent, under existing light- 
ing conditions, that when the water surface is 
not excessively agitated by bathers, a person 
can stand at the side of the pool and see the 
bottom distinctly where the depth of water is 
6 feet or less. 


3. Facilities for adequate protection of the 
pool water against unnecessary sputum con- 
tamination by bathers shall be provided. 


4. All persons known to be or suspected of 
being affected with infectious diseases shall be 
excluded from the pool. 


5. Contamination of the pool resulting from 
lack of personal cleanliness of bathers shall be 
maintained at a minimum. 


6. Construction and appliances shall be such 
as to reduce to a practical minimum the danger 
of drowning and of injury to bathers from falls 
or collisions. 


a 


7. Dressing rooms, hallways, toilet rooms, 
shower rooms and other places to which patrons 
of a bathhouse have access shall be kept clean 
and well ventilated at all times. 


8. Bathing suits and towels, when distrib- 
uted to bathers by the pool management, shall 
be clean and free from excessive bacterial con- 
tamination. 


9. The management of the pool shall have 
printed and posted in conspicuous places about 
the establishment notices briefly informing 
patrons of the requirements to which they are 
subject in the maintenance of a safe and sani- 
tary pool. A form of notice is suggested to 
pool operators; it should be so placed that all 
bathers cannot fail to read it before entering 
the pool. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


—The Public Health Service at Washington 
has during the year made some studies in 


OTe TIE asa Ohiv- 


goiter infection. In Connecticut the incidence 
of goiter among those examined was found to 
be 7 per cent of the boys and 29.4 per cent of 
the girls; in Massachusetts the percentage was 
8.7 per cent among the boys and 22 per cent 
among the girls; in Cincinnati, some degree of 
thyroid enlargement was present in 38.4 per 
cent of the boys and 58.8 per cent of the girls. 

—A preliminary survey made by the Ameri- 
can Federation for the Hard of Hearing at the 
suggestion of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation indicates that approximately 3,000,000 
school children in the United States are 
afflicted with defective hearing. The commit- 
tee was appointed for the purpose of determin- 
ing the best methods of detecting defective 
hearing in school children and to determine 
how this handicap may be overcome by instruc- 
tion. According to the survey many cities 
have special classes for “hard-of-hearing” chil- 
dren. The present study relates especially to 
children whose hearing is not so_ seriously 
affected as to require segregation in the specia! 
schools. 

—A dozen railroads and 25 hospitals in 
Georgia are cooperating with the state board 
of health in supplying needed medical and 
surgical attention for rural school children of 
the state. Children may be taken to the near- 
est hospital, where they will receive care and 
treatment for two days at the minimum rate. 
The railroads have offered half fare for the 
parent accompanying the child, and one-half of 
half fare for children under 12 years of age. 

To discover the best methods of detecting 
defective hearing in children in public schools, 
and to determine how this handicap may be 
overcome in school instruction, the American 
Federation of Organizations for the Hard of 
Hearing, at the suggestion of the Bureau of 
Education, appointed a committee to conduct a 
study in public schools of the country. A pre- 
liminary survey by the committee indicates that 
the hearing of 3,000,000 school children is de- 
fective. In many cities. special classes have 
been conducted for seriously hard-of-hearing 
children. 

A systematic effort will be made in New 
York State to immunize against diphtheria all 
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children in the state up to 10 years of age. 
The movement is under the leadership of the 
State department of health in cooperation with 
the medical organizations of the state, and the 
state charities aid association. The movement 
involves a five-year program, and the work will 
be closely followed up by the medical inspec- 
tion bureau of the state education department. 


—As a preventive of goiter, chocolate-iodine 
tablets are furnished to pupils in the public 
schools of Plainfield, Wis., by the local parent- 
teacher association. 


—Mr. Clifford L. Brownell, for several years 
instructor in the Connecticut Summer Normal 
School, has become director of health and physi- 
cal education at Newton, Mass. 


—Parents of London (England) children at- 
tending council schools have a deep-rooted ob- 
jection to their children being examined by 
doctors. Fifty per cent of the parents refuse 
advice. Extracts from some of the letters writ- 
ten in protest follow: “I desire my daughter’s 
teeth to remain as they are. The same power 
that placed them there will make due change 
when necessary.” “Teeth will drop out and the 
second teeth will never come if the first are 
removed.” “Father has had toothache all his 
life, so the child will have to put up with it.” 
“Squint is heaven sent. It is wrong to tamper 
with it.” “Dad has lived all his life with only 
one eye.” 


—Boise, Idaho. Physical examinations were 
recently made of all pupils entering the 1-B 
classes at the beginning of the second semester. 
The examinations covered vision, hearing, teeth, 
and throat conditions. In each case, the children 
were accompanied by their mothers, in order 
that the school may cooperate with the home in 
improving the physical welfare of the children. 

—Marie C. Doermann, state food specialist for 
New Jersey, asserts that in schools where one or 
more hot foods are served, the scholastic rating 
is higher and there are fewer underweight chil- 
dren. The serving of the hot lunch is a matter 
which affects the entire community, she believes, 
and therefore should’ have the whole-hearted 
support of boards of education, parent teacher 
issociations and other civic organizations. 
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PERMANENCE 


DURABILITY 


EAUTY is at once the ultimate and highest aim 
of art,” said Goethe. This thought has definite 
application to marble. 


Of all the materials available to the builder, none 
other has the beauty of texture and coloring peculiar 
tomarble. It alone, in warmth of surface and glowing 
depth of tone, stands next to the precious stones. 


And yet, despite this surpassing beauty, marble 
has other qualities—durability, strength, adaptability 
and cleanliness—that recommend it to the builder; 
and with it all, a Moperatre Cost that makes it 


easily the most economical of all interior finishes. 


We have prepared a series of illustrated folders 
that tell much about the advantages of marble for 
Banks, Office Buildings, in the Home, for Floors, 
Store interiors, etc. 


Send for our illustrated folder No. A-10 giving many facts about the uses 


and advantages of marble in school buildings 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING +« CLEVELAND - OHIO 


Siw is No Substitute for Midd 
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board meeting 











PROTECTION | 


an item of business 


There can be no more important business than 
the safeguarding of children during school hours 
and in their playtime. Modern traffic conditions 
are making it increasingly harder for teachers and 
parents to keep youngsters off the street—out of 
the path of automobiles. 


0 


NOCKDOW 


This book is chock full of informa- 
tion on seating crowds in comfort. 





It shows how waste space can be pro- 
fitably used and shows completely the 
construction of these famous bleach- 
ers. It gives all necessary data to 
get accurate prices. . 


economically and efficiently. In addition to safe- 
guarding pupils it protects public property. 
Playground equipment is secure behind 
its unclimbable chain link mesh. 


Page Chain Link Fence is meeting this problem 
f 
; 





TRADE MARK 


Woven of copper-bearing steel or Armco es 
1 Ingot Iron, heavily galvanized after weaving. Sirst wire 
Sime-1883 


All fittings, too, zinc coated to resist rust. 





Write for the name of the nearest distributor and interesting literature. 
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PAGE FENCE and WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 


| 
National Distribution 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Dept. B9, Chicago, III. 


A handbook and price list of Gill 
Athletic Equipment, listing Bats, 
Javelins, Hurdles, Discus and Jump- 
ing Standards. 





Distributing chain link products made by the Page Steel and 
Wire Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut, an Associate | 
Company of the American Chain Company, Inc. 
District Offices: Chicago New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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It gives information about the selec- 
tion of wood and about the careful 
construction of this equipment. 
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made only by 


LEAVITT MFc. Co. 
URBANA, ILL. 







LEAVITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department E, Urbana, Illinois 








Please send me without obligation a copy of 
[_] Knockdown Booklet [(_] Gill Booklet 
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PAGE FENCE 






Name 
Address. 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON”: 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” 
every school requirement. 


cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 
service. 





Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
They have tremendous 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in _ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


Their main- 





INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Ma. Co. 


DOVER, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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WASHINGION 
CORRESPONDENCE: 


A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 


THREE-YEAR NORMAL COURSE IN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The two normal schools for training teachers 
for the elementary schools of the District of 
Columbia will give three-year courses in the fu- 
ture instead of two-year as at present. The 
change will take place at the beginning of the 
next school year. This is the decision of the 
District of Columbia board of education by 
unanimous vote on the recommendation of Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of schools. It 
is the recommendation of the recent’ survey 
made by the United States Bureau of Education 
at the request of the school board. A. J. Klein, 
W. S. Deffenbaugh, and L. R. Alderman are the 


three men from the Bureau who constituted 
the survey committee. 
The District of Columbia has two normal 


schools for the training of teachers, the Wilson 
school for teachers for white schools and the 
Miner school for teachers for colored schools. 
Both are now turning out each year more grad- 
uates than the number of vacancies to be filled 
in the District system. The situation as far as 
the white schools are concerned has not been 
serious until the past two years. Vacancies 
exist now each year for only about two thirds 
of the graduates. During the past five years 
ninety per cent of the graduates of the Wilson 
Normal School have been placed in the city 
system. 

The situation for the Miner Normal School, 
training teachers for the colored schools, has 
been serious for some time. The number of 
graduates each year far exceeds the vacancies 
in the city system. In 1924 and 1925, there 
were five graduates for every vacancy. The av- 
erage for a five-year period has been 256 grad- 
uates for each 100 positions. During these five 
years every vacancy in the negro schools has 
been filled by a graduate of the Miner normal. 

The change in the course of the normal 
schools is not intended to change the main pur- 


pose of these schools of training teachers for 
the elementary system of the District of Co- 
lumbia. High-school teachers will be selected 
as at present from available persons anywhere 
in the country. The change is in keeping with 
what seems to be a movement among city nor- 
mal schools throughout the country. It is not 
to be confused with the adoption of the four- 
year course by a considerable number of state 
normal schools. Such state schools usually con- 
tinue to give the two-year course offering the 
four-year course as an alternate, particularly 
for young men and women preparing for teach- 
ing in junior high schools, in senior high schools, 
and for supervisory work. 


The problem of the District iormal school is 
quite distinct from that of the city normal 
school. The District of Columbia normal schools 
have a problem which is practically the same as 
that of city normals. Many of them are facing 
the situation of having more graduates each year 
than they can place in local positions. They are, 
therefore, tending toward three-year courses to 
replace the previous two-year course training 
for elementary school work. 


A recent study of the trend in the city nor- 
mal schools has been made by Dr. A. L. Suhrie 
of New York University, formerly principal of 
the Cleveland School of Education. He finds: 
“As to kindergarten and elementary curricula, 
New York, Boston, and Chicago are on or are 
emerging into the three-year pre-service level. 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, and St. Louis 
are on the two-year pre-service level. Cleve- 
land has the three-year kindergarten and 
elementary curricula under discussion. New 
York permits the rapid advancement group to 
complete the kindergarten and _ elementary 
three-year pre-service curricula in two and one 
half years. Detroit and St. Louis in addition 
to the two-year course, offer four years of pre- 
service training for kindergarten, elementary, 
junior high, and senior high-school teaching. 
Boston offers four years of pre-service training 
for junior high and five years for senior high- 
school teaching. Chicago offers a one-year course 
for college graduates who decide they want to 
prepare for kindergarten and elementary teach- 
ing, and Boston offers a one-year course for 
graduates who wish to prepare for senior high- 
school teaching. 


“In Cincinnati they offer a five-year pre- 
service course for each of the kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, junior high, senior high, and special- 
training fields; Rochester and Syracuse each 
offer three years of pre-service training for 
kindergarten, elementary teaching. Richmond 
has the three-year kindergarten, elementary 
and junior high-school curriculum under con- 
sideration. Kansas City, Louisville, Atlanta, 
Richmond, and Bridgeport each offer a two-year 
pre-service course for kindergarten and elemen- 
tary teaching. Kansas City has a three-year 
pre-service course for junior high-school teach- 
ing. Louisville and Richmond each has a cur- 
riculum of two years in length for junior high- 
school teachers.” 

Beginning with September, 1926, the Cleve- 
land normal school course will become a three- 
year course. 


Early Delivery of School Supplies 

The superintendent of schools of the District 
of Columbia, with the assistance of supervisory 
officers and administrative principals, is working 
out a plan for the purchase and delivery of 
school supplies so that they will be in the 
various school buildings by the opening of the 
fall term school year. Considerable embarrass- 
ment has been caused during past years by the 
fact that supplies have not always been on hand. 
The delay has been due to the delayed requests 
from school principals; delays in getting prices 
from dealers, and delays by dealers in delivery 
beyond the time agreed. This last has been due 
to the fact that dealers have been buried with 
late orders in such volumes that they are un- 
able to handle them with promptness. They 
certainly will welcome any plans by which 
orders may be received earlier and more time 
given for shipment. 

The tentative plan now under consideration 
contemplates the following procedure in the 
purchase of supplies: 

a. Advertising for bids in January. 

b. Awarding of the contracts in February. 

c. Securing requisitions from the school sys- 
tem by April or May. 

d. Purchase of supplies July 1. 

e. Deliveries to buildings during August. 

If this procedure is inaugurated, it will neces- 
sitate making arrangements to have in the sey- 
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The NORTON Closer With | 


Hold Open Arms Is Best 


Suited For Schoolhouse Work 


Every Schoolroom Should Have One 


getting caught or injured. 


door open. 


PRICE :—The price is right. 


2900-2918 N. Western Avenue, 


Ist. The doors are closed with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to go through a door without 


2nd. Having two speeds, the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet—no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open Device connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is automatic, a child can operate 
it—just a push or pull on the door is all there is to do it. 
Does away with door stop, hook or strap to hold the 


SERVICE :—We have expert servicemen on call, free of charge. 


Send for a representative. 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Use the 
Norton 
Liquid 
Door Closer 





















and do away 
with door stop 
on bottom 
of door. 





A Partial List of Schools 
NORTON Equipped 


Skinner Junior High School, 
Denver, Colo. 


North East High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Public Schools 
Toronto Public Schools 


East Side High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Technical High School, 
Omaha, Nebr. 





eral divisions of the school system responsible 
officers, namely, administrative principals, su- 
pervising principals, and principals of junior and 
senior high schools and normal schools, avail- 
able at their respective buildings to give a 
proper receipt for such supplies when they are 
delivered. The business office contemplates the 
establishment of a definite schedule for the de- 
livering of supplies during the month of August, 
so that the date of delivery may be known well 
in advance. 

It is the belief of the superintendent that a 
plan may be worked out whereby one respon- 
sible officer may take charge of the receiving of 
supplies in several school buildings in his neigh- 
borhood, thereby relieving the other adminis- 
trative and supervisory officers of the necessity 
for being present during the vacation period to 
discharge that function. It is the further be- 
lief that this responsibility may be rotated 
among the officers in each division of the school 
system in such a manner that no one officer 
would be called upon to serve very frequently in 
that capacity. 


SCHOOLHOUSE DEDICATIONS 


—The senior high schoolat Columbia Heights, 
Minn., was dedicated with two evening pro- 
grams. There were addresses on the first night 
by Superintendent T. Edgar Henderson, Secre- 
tary G. R. Warren, and President F. C. Spencer 
of the board of education. Among others who 
were on the program on the second night were 
Superintendent O. E. Smith of Anoka, Minn., 
Prof. F. J. Kelly of the University of Minne- 
sota, and State Commissioner J. M. McConnell. 
The new high school will house 600 pupils. The 
cost is $175,000. The architects are Stebbins, 
Haxby, and Bissell. The members of the board 
are: EF, C. Spencer, President; G. R. Warren, 
secretary; C. A. Johnson, treasurer; Daniel 
Howe, C. M. Cook, and Fred Bisset. T. Edgar 
Henderson is the superintendent. 

—The central high school at Wausau, Wis., 
was dedicated in December with appropriate 
ceremonies. Those who figured in the several 
programs were Superintendent S. B. Tobey, 
President W. A. Taege, Principal E. A. Holm 
and State Superintendent John Callahan. The 
building cost $698,402.56. The members of the 
board are: W. A. Taege, president; J. H. 


Kalter, vice-president; Jay L. Brown, clerk; A. 
C. Polster, treasurer; F. A. Boettcher, G. N. 
Coleman, Miss Nell A. Dunbar, Henry Ellen- 
becker, Adolph Holub, J. H. Johannes, J. J. 
Okoneski, Mrs. W. A. Paff, Mrs. S. J. Pentter 
and E. P. Regner. 

—The new school at Loves Park (Rockford), 
Ill., was dedicated by a presentation speech 
made by President C. O. Robeson of the school 
board. The official speakers of the occasion 
were Mrs. Abbie Jewett Craig, county superin- 
tendent, and F, A. Jensen, city superintendent. 

—The new colored school completed at 
Athens, Tenn.g was opened by Judge W. O. 
Wims of the state board of education. A. A. 
Hanks, county superintendent, and Prof. Mc- 
Allister of the colored high school of Chatta- 
nooga were the formal speakers. 

—Principal Leon A. Fisher presided at the 
dedication of the new school at Finderne near 
Somerville, N. J. President A. P. Grimm of the 
Bridgewater township board of education and 
Supt. Louis D. Deyo were the speakers of the 
day. The fezeture of the:day was the presenta- 
tion of flags and bibles. 

—The new $160,000 school at Edina, Minn., 
was dedicated with music and oratory. E. A. 
McQuarrie, high school principal of Minne- 
apolis, was the principal speaker. Pres. U. H. 
Adams of the school board made the presenta- 
tion speech. The members of the school dis- 
trict are: V.H. Adams, president; G. M. Sachs, 
clerk; Axel Bore, treasurer; W. L. Code, E. W. 
Smith and R. H. Fryberger. J. S. Glover is 
principal of the school. 

Sund & Dunham were the architects and the 
Matson Construction Company was the contrac- 
tor. 

—Wausau, Wis., opened its new central high 
school which was built in three units at a total 
cost of nearly one-half million dollars. The 
first unit was begun in 1918, the third was com- 
pleted in 1926. The men who served as presi- 
dents of the board of education during that 
period were G. D. Jones, W. W. Albers, and W. 
A. Taege. S. B. Tobey is the superintendent. 
The Wausau Pilot devoted eight pages to a de- 
scription of the school and its proposed activ- 
ities. 


—The Nelson School, at Muskegon, Michigan, 
was dedicated with a suitable program, on No- 
vember 19, 1926. The building was erected at 
a total cost of $345,411 and was built under the 
supervision of Architect H. H. Turner, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The senior high school, which was dedicated 
on December 17, was also erected from plans 
of Mr. H. H. Turner, and cost a total of 
$704,389. Furniture, fixtures, etc., will bring 
the cost of the structure to approximately 
$788,000. 


STAGE CURTAINS AND SETTINGS IN 
AUDITORIUMS 

In a recent communication, Supt. William J. 
O’Shea of the New York City schools points 
out that the auditoriums and stages of existing 
elementary and high schools have not been so 
constructed that dramatic performances requir- 
ing scenery, stage settings, draperies, and spot- 
lights can be permitted. The auditoriums of 
future high schools for dramatic performances 
will be permissable. 

It is pointed out that the auditoriums of some 
of the existing high schools may be recon- 
structed to meet the requirements when funds 
are available. None of the elementary school 
auditoriums will be constructed so as to per- 
mit dramatic performances, as the cost is pro- 
hibitive. 

Under the rules, it is permissible to erect 
flameproof portieres across the proscenium arch 
in any auditorium in a fireproof school building. 
Such portieres may be installed as a furnishing, 
but this does not allow the use of scenery, stage 
setting, special lighting, etc., for dramatic per- 
formances, 


School organizations desiring to install por- 
tieres must first secure the approval of the dis- 
trict superintendent, and the consent of the 
superintendent of school buildings, who will 
indicate the conditions under which they may 
be installed and will supervise the installation. 


In existing schools, except the Washington 
Irving High School, no stage equipment for 
dramatic purposes, other than portieres, will be 
approved and no equipment installed. 
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OTHER TYPES of WINDOWS 


The‘‘out-at-bottom” 
movement of Lupton 
Projected Windows © 
is excellent for 
schools because it 
conducts fresh air 
upward into the 
room and cuts direct 
drafts appreciably. 
Shades appl > 

The Coventry School, Cleveland. John H. Graham & Co., Architects. F.H. Vogel, Contractor the ol cy the place of awnings 
and give easy light regulation. Opera- 
tion is easy and positive, and the design 
is in accord with school architecture. 


The Lupton Double- 
Hung windows are of 
conventional appear- 
ance but are made of 
steel plate. Close fit- j 
ting yet casy to raise 
and lower, storm-tight, 
and economical of 
maintenance, these 
windows serve tn 
many institutions with 
marked success. They are a wise invest- 




















Provide natural light and air 
at moderate cost~ 


ORE than just an element of architectural dignity, the 





Lupton Casement Windows in the Coventry School ment for any school-building. 
illustrated above are the means of providing every room with ‘awd 
wholesome daylight and natural ventilation. AVE YOU seen “Lup- 
, ton Windows for 

So clean-lined are the Casements in their generous openings Schools"? If you are inter- 

that the wall seems all of glass. The windows are storm tight ested in natural lighting and | 

; al ventilation, write for a copy 

when closed yet they swing open quietly, easily. And, bet deaomnde. ae | 
| opened to any degree, they ventilate clear to the top. Surely out obligation to yourself. 
| these schoolrooms, sheltered,. lighted, and aired by Lupton | 
, Casements, are pleasant spots in which to work and study. 


You are respectfully urged to confer with Lupton on the 
window plans for your school. Our specialists will gladly assist 
you in providing good natural light and air at moderate cost. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
2205-F ALLEGHENY AVENUE +: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pioneer Makers of Steel Windows for Schools. + Manutacturers of Standardized Steel Shelving 


Branches and agents in many principal cities 
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FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 





SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN SPOKANE, 
WASH. 


The annual report of Mr. R. A. Wilson, secre- 
tary of the school board of Spokane, Wash., for 
the year ending June 30, 1926, contains a com- 
prehensive statement of the receipts, expendi- 
tures, and bonded indebtedness of the schools 
for the year 1925-1926. 


Mr. Wilson shows that the school system 
actually expended $5,100 less than its budget of 
$1,909,421 called for, and had on hand a total 
balance of $378,118 in its general fund. 

The report summarizes the cost of maintain- 
ing the schools on the basis of average daily 
attendance and per capita cost for the year 
1926. The total cost of the grade schools was 
$1,190,012; the average daily attendance was 
14,088, and the per capita cost was $84.46. The 
total cost of the high schools was $589,539, and 
the average daily attendance was 4,638. The 
per capita cost of the high schools was $127.11. 


The total cost of grade and high schools was 
$1,779,551; the average daily attendance was 
18,729, and the per capita cost $95.03. 

The total for instruction was $1,460,465; 
for operation of school plant, $206,246; for 
maintenance of school plant, $91,970; and for 
capital outlay, $41,126. 


Mr. Wilson notes some interesting changes in 
the problems of financing the schools of the dis- 
trict. While the average daily attendance is 
steadily growing, the average wealth per child 
is decreasing. Thus, in 1924, the attendance was 
17,780, and in 1926, it had grown to 18,815. 
During that same period of one year, the average 
wealth per child had dropped from $4,875 to 
$4,779. The school board during that same 
period, reduced the total tax from 14.2 mills to 
12.76 mills. During fourteen years the average 
daily attendance has increased fully 37 per cent, 
while in the same period, the average wealth per 
pupil has dropped 28.7 per cent. 

The bonded indebtedness of the school district 
is in very satisfactory condition. At the close 
of the year 1925 the outstanding indebtedness 
was $1,655,000, and this was reduced by pay- 
ments amounting to $28,000 during the year 
1926. In fact, the indebtedness of the Spokane 
school district has been steadily reduced from 
1917, and since 1918 numerous bonds have been 
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THE PIONEERS OF 
ELECTRIC TIME AND PROGRAM CLOCKS 


Our Aim For Nearly Half Century 
TO SUPPLY 


Educational Institutions with the Best 
Equipment Obtainable 


RECOGNIZED BY ELECTRICAL AND MECHAN- 
ICAL ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE COUN- 
TRY AS THE HIGHEST QUALITY, SIMPLEST 
AND MOST ECONOMICAL EQUIPMENT PRO- 


DUCED. 


One Quality—One Price—One Policy 
The Best Costs No More 


The Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 
WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 








redeemed or matured. It is estimated that this 
policy of the board has saved the district a 
total of $191,721 during the past eight years. 


The Spokane school district employs 729 
teachers and is operating a total of seventy 
schoolhouses, of which twenty are portable one- 
room buildings. The sum of $4,580,000 is car- 
ried in insurance on the buildings and their 
contents. There are 30,000 volumes in the school 
libraries. 


The school budget for 1926-1927 amounts to 
$1,921,506. 


Schedule of Rates for Use of High School 


The board of education of Mansfield, Ohio, has 
adopted rules to govern the policy ccncerning 
the rental of the high school and athletic field. 
Under the rules, a rental of $100 per evening 
will be exacted for the use of the auditorium 
by a local organization for profit; $50 for use 
by a local organization of worthy character; $15 
for an organization using it for charitable pur- 
poses, and $15 for patriotic, political, and educa- 
tional meetings not sponsored by the board of 
education. 


The gymnasium will not be rented to any pro- 
fessional athletic team, but will be open to 
amateur organizations, such as industrial or 
church league teams, at a rate of $35 per night. 


The swimming pool will be used solely by the 
school children during the day. Public use of 
the pool is limited to approved groups of girls 
or women who have obtained permission from 
the executive officer of the high school. 


Use of the gymnasium is given to each of the 
three high-school classes once each year for 
formal social functions, each to be properly 
chaperoned. 


The policy concerning the use of the athletic 
field will be decided some time in the future. 


Mr. Ittner Addresses Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers 


Mr. Wm. B. Ittner addressed the National 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers 
in St. Louis on January 27th, speaking on the 
subject, “Heating and Ventilation of Schools 
from the Viewpoint of the School Architect.” 
= his talk, Mr. Ittner emphasized the following 
acts: 


(a) That the optimum temperature for 
schoolrooms must be determined by medical and 
educational authorities, and not by architects 
and engineers; 

(b) That architects and engineers are pre- 
pared to meet any requirements of air con- 
ditions; 

(c) That modern flexible school organization 
giving children an opportunity to get into play 
and work quarters as well as classrooms every 
day, constitutes an important factor in a con- 
sideration of schoolroom temperature; 

(d) That reliance on “open window ventila- 
tion,” irrespective of climate and locality, raises 
numerous problems, and among these is the 
problem of increased cost of buildings due to 
the additional cubic foot requirements for each 
pupil; 

(e) That the “split” system of heating and 
ventilation is the most efficient mechanical 
means of air conditioning and control; 

(f) That some of the trouble with mechanical 
heating and ventilation is due to faulty installa- 
tion, but in most cases to incompetent operators. 


Public Libraries and Public Schools 

The close relationship between public libraries 
and the school system is indicated by recent sta- 
tistics of the U. S. Bureau of Education on li- 
braries. It shows, for instance, of the 5,080 
libraries with 3,000 books or more which sub- 
mitted data to the Bureau, that 756 are Univer- 
sity and College libraries and 947 are in public 
schools or controlled by the public school offi- 
cials. In addition, the 5,080 libraries have 
2,844 branches, many of which were in public 
school buildings either for use of the pupils or 
for the pupils and public. 


Of the 5,080 libraries, 2,788 are entirely free 
to the public, and 1,167 others are free for ref- 
erence. The 5,080 libraries have 120,841,000 
volumes, and those free to the public loaned 
207,710,000 books during the year for outside 
use. These report that 13,756,738 persons hold 
borrower’s cards. 


These facts show the importance of the li- 
brary in educational work, and the growing 
need of a well worked-out plan of cooperation 
between the library and the school system. 
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in business 


A YEAR AGO, Graybar Electric came into existence 


—and with it the Graybar shipping tag. 


But behind company and tag were more than half a 
everything electrical. 
Sixty thousand items are the sum | 
total shipped under the Graybar tag— 
the symbol of a distributing service 


century of experience; first as Gray 

and Barton; later as the Western Elec- | : | 
tric Supply Department, distributor of | \ 

~ The Public Address 

System — that re- 

markable instrument 

f for amplifying and 

: distributing voice or 

=— — elec- 

.- : trical product whose 

that operates wherever electricity light- high quality is sup- 

ens burdens, speeds up work or in- | ee ey ee 

| years of experi- 

creases comfort. ence. 


Offices in 59 Principal Cities 
Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd St., New York 





Successor to Western Electric Supply Dept. 
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YOUNG 


CENTRIFUGAL VACUUM 
AND BOILER FEED 


Supplied in 
Standard 


Units of Seven 
Capacities 


PU 


V1 Unit equipped for automatic vacuum 
control, showing piping connections. Suc- 
tion strainer and check valve at inlet of 
pump are furnished with unit, as well as 
companion flanges, bolts and gaskets. 
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THE STATUS OF TEACHER-CLERKS IN 
THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

There has been considerable discussion as to 
which employees of a board of education in 
the State of New Jersey may be legally desig- 
nated as teacher-clerks. A recent number of 
the New Jersey Education Bulletin discusses the 
teacher-clerk, pointing out that the name was 
first given to licensed teachers employed in 
principals’ offices, who devote part of their time 
to substitute teaching and the remainder to 
clerical work. The compound word would seem 
to include a dual type of work—that of a teacher 
and also that of a clerk. The name should be 
applied only to those persons who are employed 
as teachers and as clerks. 

The attorney-general of New Jersey in defin- 
ing whether the work done by an employee of 
a school board of education is_that of a teacher 
says: “The type of work which a teacher is 
doing must be the determining factor 
there may be teachers who do nothing but cor- 
rect papers submitted by other teachers, but 
these persons come clearly within the meaning 
of the word teacher. A clerk holding a mere 
certificate to teach and who in fact does not 
teach in a school district, is not a teacher for 
whose service an apportionment may be made.” 

The school law of the state provides that a 
county superintendent may apportion school 
moneys for a teacher who actually teaches four 
months or more during the school year. In 
consideration of this, it is the opinion of the 
Commissioner that a person designated as 
teacher-clerk should be included in the follow- 
ing: 

“1, A teacher legally certificated who actu- 
ally teaches a total of four months or more and 
who devotes the remainder of her time to cleri- 
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with a Margin of Safety 


HERE is never any danger of stalling a Young Pump, 

regardless of the amount of condensation returning from 
Young Pumps have motors large enough to 
discharge water four times faster than the normal flow of 
condensation from a system of rated capacity. 
no waste in power because the pump unloads the motor as 
the condensation rate decreases. 
is important when handling peak loads, such as occur when 
steam is first turned into a cold system when the condensa- 
tion rate is exceptionally heavy. 


Yet there is 


This wide margin of safety 


The Young Pump, with its one moving element, creates a 
powerful suction on the reiurn lines and maintains a positive 
pressure of twenty pounds available to discharge water to the 
boiler. This accounts for the marked efficiency and low power 
consumption of the pump. 


An important Young feature is the selection of an auto- 
matic control best suited to meet the actual need of the 
system. Other features are simplicity of construction, acces- 
sibility, low power consumption and ease of installation. 


YounGc Pump COMPANY 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Factory: 
In Canada: 


ne City, Indiana 
. A. Dunham Co., Ltd. 


1523-41 ee Road, Toronto 


cal work regardless of the nature of such 
clerical work. 

“2. A teacher who devotes not less than four 
months of her time to clerical work generally 
included in the regular work of teachers, such 
as the correction of test papers, provided such 
teacher holds a valid certificate to teach the 
subjects she corrects.” 


Those who are clerks and should not be 
designated as teacher-clerks and for whom no 
apportionment may be made, and who are not 
eligible to membership in the teachers’ pension 
and annuity fund are the following: 


Clerks in the offices of the board of education. 

Clerks in the office of the principal or super- 
intendent who devote their time to letter writing 
and work which does not require a_ teacher’s 
certificate. 

Clerks in the attendance department of a 
school system. 

Clerks who record the class rating of pupils 
and make out report cards of the pupils but 
do not correct the work of the pupils. 


SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTIONS 


The announcement that in many states school 
board conventions are being called is made by 
the United States bureau of education. Wis- 
consin calls county meetings of school directors 
which are conducted by representatives of the 
state department of education. In Arkansas the 
county superintendents have recently agreed to 
call such meetings. In a dozen states school 
board association meetings are conducted on a 
state-wide plan. The bureau of education in 
discussing the utility of such meetings says: 

“Associations of school directors now found 
in a large number of our States are a powerful 
means of improving school facilities, especially 
in small and isolated communities. The respon- 
sibility of school directors or trustees to the 
children of the community is a most important 
one. 


“The directors employ teachers, thereby de- 
termining to a great extent the kind of instruc- 
tion the children receive during the school year. 
They have charge of the building in which the 
children live six hours a day, eight or nine 
months of the year. The school building is a 
comfortable, sanitary, pleasant place for chil- 
dren, or it is not any of these, according to the 





interest and responsibility directors assume to- 
ward its upkeep. 

“Have the teacher and children adequate edu- 
cative materials, that is, tools with which to 
work, that they may make the best possible use 
of their school days? The answer depends in a 
large measure on the interest and intelligence 
of the school directors. 

“Meetings and conferences of school directors 
offer an opportunity for these officials to dis- 
cuss matters of importance to the proper dis- 
charge of their duties. Often experts in school 
building plans, in lighting or ventilating schools, 
and the like, demonstrate good schoolroom prac- 
tice in these particulars at such meetings. 
Sometimes the authority called upon for dis- 
cussion is an educational expert, the county 
superintendent or an instructor from a nearby 
normal school or other State institution, who 
explains the value of modern methods of teach- 
ing and managing a school. 

“Better schools are almost sure to result when 
the directors responsible for them become 
familiar with modern school ideals through di- 
rectors’ associations.” 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


—The slogan “the prevention, not the cure, of 
failure,” has been adopted by the Long Beach, 
Calif., school system which is under the guid- 
ance of Superintendent W. L. Stephens. Its 
educational program, which is one of the most 
outstanding in California, makes for thorough- 
ness in every branch of study. 


—The state of Wisconsin maintains 6,474 
rural school districts. This is deemed a cum- 
bersome and expensive system, and a larger 
unit of administration is suggested. The Mil- 
waukee “Journal” says: “The real problem is 
not one of money but of organization. Wiscon- 
sin is out of date with its district system. It 
is still back in the middle of the last century 
when it refused to go to larger units of school 
administration. The best educational thought 
today favors the county as a unit, not for the 
purpose of taking away local independence or 
founding a county school autocracy, but as a 
means of wise administration. Cities that used 
to have three or four school boards have come 
to see that. Why cannot the counties?” 

(Concluded on Page 130) 
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HOCKADAY, Inc. | 
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Smith’s Improved Exit Locks are the Best Locks Made for Schools, Theatres, and Industrial Plants 


Made in solid bronze or solid brass throughout. 





Patented Dec. 1, 1925 


NOW 
MADE 


(Concluded from Page 128) 

—A report issued by the board of education 
of Milwaukee, Wis., says that the teaching corps 
of that city consists of 2,120 persons of whom 
90 are principals, 1,208 are teaching in the ele- 
mentary grades, 180 in kindergartens, 408 in 
senior high schools, 50 in junior high schools, 
104 in technical high schools, 71 in manual 
training and domestic arts, 6 are home visiting 
teachers, and three teachers for children of de- 
fective speech. The administrative department 
consists of a superintendent, five assistant 
superintendents, a supervisor of music and his 
eight assistants, a drawing supervisor and four 
assistants, a physical education supervisor and 
two assistants, and special supervisors in charge 
of household arts, handwriting, primary proj- 
ects, special classes, and welfare. 

—By authority of the school board, Dr. Lucy 
L. W. Wilson, principal of the high school at 
South Philadelphia, Pa., eliminates girls 16 
years old who have failed to complete a six 
months’ course in one year. 

—W. M. Davidson, superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., schools in a recent public ad- 
dress stated that there are in this country 
3,850,000 illiterates, 700,000 adults not natural- 
ized, 300,000 children in public high schools, and 
600,000 children in their teens not in any school. 
Pennsylvania has 162,000 foreigners who can- 
not read or write the English language and 
50,000 native-born illiterates. 

——“A system of schools ministering to 160,000 
different individuals requiring 4,000 teachers 
and administrative officers, offering courses, 
classes and other educational opportunities by 
the score, and housed in hundreds of school 
buildings must be thoroughly organized in order 
that its work may be carried on smoothly and 
effectively,” says Jeremiah E. Burke, superin- 
tendent of the Boston, Mass., schools in his an- 
nual report. “Furthermore, the machinery 
must be carefully inspected at regular and fre- 
quent intervals, new devices introduced and 
modifications made at one point and another in 
the interests of economy of time and energy, 
improvement of the quality of the output and 
increase of productivity.” 

—Glendale, Calif. A loose-leaf record of 
pupil’s work has been in operation during the 


% The Steffens -Am 


Newark. 


operation. 


quired. 


movements. 


Exceptionally strong and simple in construction and 


Exit only Lock contains only 4 working parts. 
Exit and entrance Lock contains 9 working parts. 


Can be used on single doors or on double doors 
with center mullion. Size of case, 9x 3%x1%% in. 


Installation made very quickly—No Mortising re- 


No auxiliary bolt required, therefore no delicate 


Only one spring and that to eject bolt. 


Positive locking feature operated with heavy gears, 
and not depending upon springs. 

Permanent dog under cam, so constructed as to 
take up any wear which might occur. 


Bolt projects 34 in. from lock case, enabling bolt 
to have sufficient contact with strike in the event of 
door shrinking. 


Ideal for thin as well as heavy doors. 
Operates perfectly in conjunction with standard 


make of door closers. 


Made to meet the use and abuse to which a school 
door lock is subjected. 


New Jersey 


past year. This record, together with the re- 
sults of standard tests, is filed under the pupil’s 
name, and forms a valuable record of the pupil’s 
work which is cumulative from year to year. 

—Glendale, Calif. A schedule of interclass 
games for all grades has been placed in opera- 
tion for the graded schools. Under the system, 
a major portion of the pupils, both boys and 
girls, take part in competitive games. The 
school has 23 acres of school grounds. 

—Supt. W. D. Johnston, of Weirton, W. Va., 
in a special circular, calls attention to the prob- 
lem of keeping pupils in school for a longer 
period. He deplores the fact that boys and 
girls so often leave school as soon as they have 
satisfied the requirements of law in order to 
enter some line of work. As a result, the higher 
grades and the high school have a low percent- 
age of the total enrollment. Mr. Johnston urges 
that teachers impress upon their pupils the 
necessity of remaining in school until a high- 
school education is obtained. 

—The Idaho Teachers’ Association held a suc- 
cessful meeting December 28-31, at Boise. Dr. 
Thomas Hopkins, of the University of Colorado, 
and Dr. Sisson, of Reed College, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. The Association adopted a re- 
port of the Committee on Reorganization. The 
name of the association was changed to Idaho 
Educational Association. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


—Mr. William S. Beaupre, secretary of the 
east side board of Aurora, IIl., has resigned 
after 41 years of service. Mr. Beaupre will re- 
tain his membership on the board with which he 
has been associated for 48 years. He was elected 
to the board in 1879 and installed as secretary 
in 1885. 


Miss Virginia Watson, a bookkeeper in the 
office of the board, has been appointed as secre- 
tary to succeed Mr. Beaupre. 

—Mr. James J. Crosby, a former superintend- 
ent of schools at Peoria, IlJ., has been elected 
secretary of the board of education, to succeed 
the late U. J. Albertsen. 


—Mr. C. E. Loertz has been elected a member 
of the school board at Seymour, Ind., succeeding 
Mr. S. A. Barnes. The board has been reorgan- 
ized with Mr. G. C. Borcherding as president, 


ber? Co. 
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Mr. C. E. Loertz as secretary, and Mr. Henry 
Roegge as treasurer. 

—Mr. Ralph A. Bowman, district clerk of the 
Middletown Township, (N. J.) schools, died at 
Red Bank, December 18, after an illness of ten 
days. Mr. Bowman was secretary and advertis- 
ing manager of the Monmouth County School 
Journal. Mr. Wm. M. Petingale has been 
sosnes to succeed Mr. Bowman as district 
clerk. 

—Miss Clementine Hampton, who died re- 
cently at Hilliard, Florida, was a _ nationally 
known woman. For several years Miss Hamp- 
ton attended the summer and winter meetings 
of the National Education Association. On 
more than one occasion, she had a large supply 
of Florida oranges and grapefruit at the 
Florida headquarters for those who attended 
the meetings. She was prominent in political 
affairs in her state and was especially active in 
educational affairs. 

—Mr. Frank Irving Cooper, of Boston, Mass., 
has been appointed a member of the building 
committee of the National Association for the 
Study of the Platoon or Work-Study-Play 
School Organization. Mr. C. B. Glenn of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is chairman of the committee, 
and Mr. I. O. Winslow, of Providence, is a 
member. 

—Mr. James Wingate has been employed as 
director of motion pictures for the state of 
New York, at a salary of $7,500. Mr. Wingate 
was formerly a_ district superintendent in 
Schenectady County and entered the depart- 
ment of education iu 1919 upon his appointment 
as assistant elementary schools commissioner. 


—Joel N. Pierce, who served as superintend- 
ent of Greene County, Tennessee, for fourteen 
years retired with the beginning of the year. 

—James G. Farce, superintendent of Monterey 
County, was elected president of the central 
coast section of the California State Teachers’ 
Association, and J. H. Graves, superintendent of 
the Monterey city schools, was elected treasurer. 
Other officers chosen were: Vice-president, 
James P. Davis, principal San Benito Union 
High School; secretary, T. S. MacQuiddy, super- 
intendent of Watsonville city schools; and Coun- 
cil Representative, Katherine U. Gray, superin- 
tendent of San Benito county schools. 
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Overbrook High School, Phila- 
delphia. J. D. Cassell, Superin- 
tendent of Construction for the 
Philadelphia School Board. 
Irwin T. Catherine, Architect. 


Par-Lock used on all exposed 
concrete surfaces that were plas- 
tered, for damp-proofing and to 
supplant furring of the surfaces 

of brick walls. Par-Lock water- 

broofing and damp-proofing used 

in other parts of the building. 

Applied by the Par-Lock Appliers 

of Philadelphia. 





Fine Buildings “Deserve Par-Lock 


AR-LOCK is a damp-proofing treatment combined 

with a plaster key, for interior walls and ceilings. It 
is an especially satisfactory treatment to specify because 
it is furnished and applied by applying concerns in sev- 
eral districts, each of which takes full responsibility for 
material and workmanship. 





Brick or other 
masonry 


For interior surfaces of exterior walls, Par-Lock eftec- 
tively excludes moisture. It prevents condensation by | 
checking convection air which is the vehicle of chill. As 
a ceiling application it protects against stain. In any situ- 
ation it is a safeguard against plaster separation, 


The investment of money, of effort, of reputation that 
goes into any large structure is insured against humili- | 
ating loss, when that most vulnerable point—the plas- | 
tered surface—is preserved by Par-Lock. The nearest | 
applier will gladly furnish data and quotations. 


FarLock 


} THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
\ 1987 West 77th Street CLEVELAND, OHIO 
j 







. 

» ~ Plus an imbedded 
<4 coating of grit 
ee 





ideal for plastering | 
Bs | Write to the nearest Par-Lock Applier 
ay oy. 


ALBANY, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. LOUIS 


425 Orange Street. 122 S. Michigan Ave. 200 Builders Exchange. 515 Chemical Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, CLEVELAND, NEW YORK CITY, TORONTO, 
613 West Cross Street. 404 Hunkin-Conkey Bldg. 50 Church Street. 2258a Bloor Street, West. 
BOSTON, COLUMBUS, PHILADELPHIA, TRENTON, 
45 Commercial Wharf. 1005 E. Livingston. 1700 Walnut Street. 339 Broad St. Bank Bidg. : 
BUFFALO, DETROIT, PITTSBURGH YOUNGSTOWN, } 
958 Ellicott Square Building. 2511 First National Bldg 207 Fulton Bidg. 503 City Bank Bidg. 


PAR-LOCK CORK INSTALLATIONS 
United Cork Companies i 
Lyndhurst, N. J. ; 
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on your 
at Needs Now 


Wear Proof Mats COST LESS— 
They NEVER Wear Out— 

The first cost is the LAST cost— 
Have GREATER scraping surface— 
Clean the feet BETTER— 

EASIER to clean and handle— 
Roll up like a rug— 


(er) | ALWAYS lay flat and STAY flat— 
_ im More SANITARY—germ and waterproof— 
| } . Trap the dirt—Keep it from spreading— 


—| End your mat troubles and expense. 


Adopted and used in over 50,000 of the best build- 
ings, hotels, theatres, stores, banks, 
schools and factories in the U. S. 


hospitals, 


Built in link form of steel and asphalt impreg- 
nated wool felt, they are absolutely waterproof, 
which prevents them from becoming slippery 
and eliminates the possibility of accident. They 
lay flat without creep or crawl, and will not warp, 
buckle or slip. They present a comfortable, sure- 
footed, safe-tread—and “They Never Wear Out.” 





Approved by the safety engineers of such well 
known concerns as the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, these everlasting mats are protecting floors 
and protecting employees for untold numbers of 
similar manufacturers. 





Ask us to show you how Wear Proof Mats will 
save you money, give vou better, safer mats and 
a everlasting mat service. Our Wear Vroof Book, 
containing complete information and prices, will 
be sent free on request. 





Use the coupon. 


WEAR PROOF MAT CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WEAR 
PROOF 
MATS 


NEVER WEAR OUT 


Shey NeverWear Out 


WEAR PROOF MAT CO. 
2172 Fulton St., Chicago. 


Gentlemen: 
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CHECK 
Your Mat Needs 
Here 


Please send me your Free Book which shows 
how Wear Proof Mats will save me money and 


Entrances 
end my mat expense forever. 


Stairs 
Corridors 
Vestibules 
Aisles STREET 
Lobbies 

Elevators | @EEE 66. 
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Made in 
30 sizes. 


Excess Warm 


Pure Air 


or 
Epidemics 


The quick spread of school epidemics is 
usually traceable to inadequate ventilation 
because of lack of a dependable supply of 
heat. 


The School Board which looks conscientiously 
to every detail of ventilation or equipment 
spends much careful thought on the purchase 
of the proper heating plant. 


Let us refer you to notable installations. 


ROSS 


Boilers 


are deserving of the 
name “The Schoolhouse 
Boiler.”” No house of 
learning is too large for 
their capacities or too 
small to be heated eco- 
nomically. 

There are many patent- 
ed features which insur? 
a steady, even flow of 
heat from low grade coal 
or oil with little stoking 
attention. 

The extreme care of 
manufacture allows for 
the most rigid of city or 
state inspection and the 
price is unusually low 
for this high quality 
product. 


ROSS 
ag 
BOILERS 


> i 3 
OLA a! od ad OTT CO 





Our Catalog 


Sent on Request. 


The Frost @nufactaring Co. 


SINCE 1851. 


Main ccc 1524 Henderson St., Galesburg, IIl. 


BRANCHES: 
943 Syndicate Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
15 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 
962 E. 37th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2604 Fourth Avenue 
at Grand River, 
Detroit, Mich. 


478 Rockerfeller Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


2126 Edmondson Ave., 2309 Union Central Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1424 Fairmount Ave., 112 W. Adams St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Illinois. 


1748 Louis Ave., 316 Glencoe Bldz., 
Milwaukee, Wis. Duluth, Minn. 


Peoria, Ilinois. 
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PROVIDE COMFORTABLE SEATING 
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Economical — Light in Weight — Compact 


BEACON CHAIRS are economical because of their durabil- 
ity and the innumerable points of superiority. They cost less 
than other folding chairs of the better grades. 


Beacon Chairs are light in weight, weighing less than 10 lbs. 
They can be carried from room to room without any trouble. 








RIGID AND SAFE 


A five year guarantee 
insures against replacement. 


BEACON STEEL FURNITURE COMPANY 


1841-1845 Carroll Avenue 


When in Chicago, see our Exhibit in our 
sales room, 1410 South Wabash Avenue. 


Beacon Chairs fold flat to a thickness of 134” 
stacked. Setting up and folding is so simple that any small 
child can do the work easily. 


Their comfort makes better students, their quietness aids 
classroom efficiency, their sturdiness insures against replace- 
ments. 
ee ee ee eee eee Se SE eS ee ee ee 


f BEACON STEEL FURNITURE CO., 4 
Send for a Sample a [1841-1845 Carroll Ave., Chicago ' 
Let us send you a sample for ¥ a. a enna fia wes = 10-day ee bai to re- : 
urn for tu credit if 1 oes no rove entire satisfactory. 
a 10-day test. For your con- £ ° ' i ' 
venience in specifying style ‘ COLOR STYLE i 
and _ i the coupon to t O Brown (1 Wood Seat and Wood Back i 
your letterhead. § © Mahogany 
g Cl Battleship Gray [ Upholstered Seat and Wood Back I 
1 OJ Olive Green () Upholstered Seat and Upholstered Back I 
1 t 
7 ‘ WN. 556-89. wh00 09666 '9.55 4460 SKN see Read f 
sas =: Chicago ' 1 
Address g 
: ¥ 
» 
' t 


and are easily 


City and State 
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Easy to Fold 
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SCHOOL HOUSEKEEPING 


(Continued from Page 46) 

holds a strip of lamb’s wool in place. This strip, 
which is removable, will give longer and better 
service if it is washed out in warm soap suds 
after each day’s work. Another good reason for 
keeping the lamb’s wool clean is to rid the mop 
of any cutting fragments, such as sand, ete., 
which may have been picked up during the day’s 
work. Lamb’s wool strips are a standard article 
and should be made a part of the janitor’s sup- 
plies so that worn out strips may be discarded 
for new ones as needed. They are inexpensive. 

Spreading wax with a mop eliminates stoop- 
ing and soiling the hands. The second illustra- 





FIGURE 38. 


tion shows the janitor preserving the floor with 
paste wax and in the proper posture for doing 
the greatest amount of work with the least 
exertion. 
Driving in the Wax 

Wax should be driven into the very pores of 
the wood when preserving the floor. Waxed 
floors are not slippery when this is done. Slip- 
periness is caused by the failure of hand 
rubbing to effectively “burn” the wax into the 
wood. Electrical waxing machines are now on 
the market and the illustration shows one of 
the heavier models being used to drive the 
freshly spread wax into the open pores of a 
newly scrubbed maple floor. 





Burnishing the Waxed Floor 

Waxed surfaces will take on a lustrous ap- 
pearance wherever there is traffic, without any 
more friction than is furnished by the children 
and teachers in walking upon it. This can be 
demonstrated by applying a little paste wax to 
a clean spot on a floor and rubbing it briskly 
with the soles of your shoes. 

However, in order to gain the desired finish 
which is glossy, hard, and of uniform color and 
appearance throughout, the electric waxing ma- 
chine is again used to supersede the old hand 
method of the weighted brush. 


(The third article discusses the Maintenance of 
Floors.) 





FIGURE 4. 
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PROS AND CONS OF SCHOOL 
VENTILATION 


(Continued from Page 50) 

It is unfortunate, indeed, that persons of 
more or less prominence in their own tields have 
dabbled with a subject in which they have no 
experience and have arrived at conclusions 
based on incomplete experiments of a laboratory 
character. It is doubly serious in that they 
scem to be in a position, by virtue of their 





prominence, to be able to go into a school, put 
a board in front of a window, a large vent flue 
in the back of the room, and say to the world, 
“We have discovered the panacea of all school 
ventilation ills.” Not satisfied with this they 
immediately put under way a project to repeal 
all state laws conflicting with their ideas! 
Position of New York Commission 

It is well to note before passing that the New 
York Stute Commission on Ventilation has 
never taken such a stand. They state as a fact 
that window ventilation is unsuited for audi- 
toriums and only think it might do in class 
rooms under proper eonditions, if the rooms are 
on the side toward the prevailing winds. Sounds 
somewhat different, doesn’t it / 

It is quite possible that the window-ventila 
tion advocates have allowed themselves to be 
misled by an atmospheric peculiarity which is 
of common knowledge. It is well-known that 
everyone feels more “peppy” to get out on a 
cold snappy autumn morning, and that a brisk 
A mild morning, 
just after a shower in the spring, does not have 


walk and rosy cheeks result. 
the same stimulating effect of “crispness” as 
with the colder temperature. Neither does it 
have the winter dryness. With window ventila- 
tion, cool draughts from imperfect mixing of 
the incoming air with the warmer room air are 
almost unavoidable; of course, the lack of a 
humidifying system results in an unusually dry 
condition of the air. Thus, window ventilation 
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THE NAME TO LOOK FOR ON PLUMBING WARE 


(ONC 
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“ 
MONC() Plumbing Fixtures are completely in 


accord with the present tendency towards the best 


possible in school house construction and equip- 


ment. 


Their remarkable long life and uninter- 


rupted service afford a definite factor of economy 
that make them a logical — yes, and a dependable 


choice for school installation. 


MONC( experts are always at your service, ready 


and willing to offer suggestions on any and all your 


plumbing problems. 


N. O. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 


Davenport, lowa 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Hlouston, Tex. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Salt Lake City, 





is found to produce a condition approximating 
the crisp, cold morning conditions. 

Fan-and-duet ventilation, with humidifying 
and air washing devices, produces conditions 
more nearly approximate to a mild spring morn- 
ing with its balany air of higher humidity. If the 
cold, crisp, and dry conditions are more beneti- 
cial to study why not make open-air schools or 
“preventoriums” as they are sometimes called; 
let the children wear coats and gloves, and save 
all the money spent on both heat and ventila- 
tion? If such a condition is not the most 
healthy, stimulating, and generally desirable, 
if the balmy spring morning is the ideal condi- 
tion, then the argument for window ventilation 
falls to the ground without a single thing to 
recommend it. 

Even the factor of cheapness must be taken 
with a grain of salt. This is really something 
that should not be considered, for our school 
children are entitled to the best conditions—not 
the cheapest. Still, as a talking point, it 
sounds convineing until it is considered that the 
persons preaching the cheapness of window 
ventilation are singularly quiet in calling atten- 
tion to the fact that it is necessary to double 
the radiation, increase room areas from thirty 
per cent to sixty per cent, more than double the 
size of vent flues and registers, provide radiator 
shields and deflectors, double the capacities of 
the piping to take care of the increased radia- 
tion, use rooms on the sides of prevailing winds, 
and then burn the same amount of coal for 
equal heat and air supply as with the fan-and- 
duet installations. Nor do they bring out that 
humidity is entirely lost and that air quantity 
and temperature is wholly dependent on the in- 
dividual teacher in each room. 

Recirculation and Not Retrogression 

Another point which raises grave doubts in 
common-sense minds regarding window ventila- 


| 


NELSON MFG. CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Plumbing Fixtures for Schools 
MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
FACTORIES: 

NOBLESVILLE, IND. 


BRANCHES 


BESSEMER, ALA. 


ae: Ala. 
.os Angeles, Calif. 
Jone Tenn. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Utah 








tion is the fact that it has been urged for schools 
only. Why? Aside from a few special prob- 
lems arising from the way the school buildings 
are used there is little difference in the actual 
ventilating requirements, or the method of ven- 
tilating, as compared with other buildings in 
which a large number of persons are congre 
gated, such as theaters, stores, and workshops. 
Window ventilation is never suggested for such 
conditions. Why? Listen to what Howard E. 
Lovett, engineering head of La Salle and Koch 
Co., of the R. If. Macy chain stores says regard 
ing the subject of ventilation in their Toledo 
store: 

‘Twenty-four million cubie feet or 800 tons 
of scientifically conditioned air are blown every 
hour into this store to keep it healthful, but this 
is typical of modern metropolitan stores else- 
where. Six million eubie feet are used on the 
first floor alone. Old air is drawn from every 
room and floor and fresh air, taken from the 
root of the building and washed, tempered, and 
humidified, is blown in from other duets or 
registers. 

“Eight sets of air-conditioning apparatus are 
used to cleanse the air of dirt and dust particles. 
The air is first blown into a fine spray of water. 
It is then blown through steel shavings satu- 
rated with oil, to remove any dirt which escaped 
the water. The air is temperatured by the 
water through which it is blown. 

“Air motion, temperature, and humidity play 
a large part in the mechanical and manufactur- 
ing phases of operating any big store. 

“In the store’s hospital, where an average of 
1,500 cases are handled each month, ranging 
from births to deaths, air conditioning plays a 
big part. It is here that careful ventilation of 


the cleanest type is vital.” 
Mr. Lovett predicted that, within a few years. 


every modern department store in the United 
(Concluded on Page 136) 
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Units in Satisfactory Operation 


Sixty-seven hundred installations of the 
Universal Heating and Ventilating Unit 
are providing these four advantages: 
1—Effective control of temperature, 2— 
Reliability, 3—Simplicity, 4—Economy. 


The Universal Heating and Ventilating 
Unit is a tried and proven product. It 
has been manufactured by John J. Nes- 
bitt, Inc., for the past 13 years and has 
been installed with satisfactory results 


in schools and other public buildings all 
over the country. 


Universal Heating and Ventilating 
Units are handled asa part of the Ameri- 
can Blower line—are backed by the 
American Blower resources and repu- 
tation—are sold throughthe nation-wide 
sales and engineering organization of 
the American Blower Company. 


Write for complete technical data, prices, etc. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY LIMITED WINDSOR ONTARIO 


merican Rlower 


” 
pero’ VENTILATING, HEATING, AIR CONDITIONING, DRYING, MECHANICAL DRAFT 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF AIR 








HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 18861 
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6700 Universal Heating and Ventilating 
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REAL progress can come only when teacher's and pupils are 
given the right working conditions for the intensive study 
demanded in modern curricula. 


clean, pure air properly tempered and humidified. 


Carrier Air Washers actually WASH the air, first passing 
it through the finely atomized mist from the Carrier Spray 
Nozzles to saturate the dirt and dust particles, then against 
baffle plates which scrub away the suspended impurities. 
air emerges fresh, clean, pure — at the correct temperature 
and humidity. The results are evident in improved attendance 


and better scholarship. 


Write for information on Buffalo-Carrier air conditioning, heating and 


ventilating. 


CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


186 Mortimer St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


There is no substitute for 


The 


At What Price Progress? 


| 





Carrier Spray Nozzles break 
the water into a perfectly 
atomized mist which thor- 
oughly mixes with the air, 
saturating and removing dirt 
and dust particles. Note that 
there are enough nozzles to 
reach all portions of the air. 








(Concluded from Page 134) 
States would have similar equipment, while 
every public school, industrial plant, and public 
building would contain proper air conditioning 
apparatus for health protection. 

Like all novelties which promise great things 
a large number of persons can be “sold” on an 
idea, only to find when it is put into practical 
operation, that they really have been “sold” but 
not in the manner they expected. 

In closing it is fair to state that judging by 
progress, not only in ventilation and humidity, 
but in air cooling as well, which is being rapidly 
installed in such buildings as theaters, manu- 
facturing plants, and other public buildings, 
there is no indication of retrogression in this 
field. On the contrary, the use of schools as 
community centers, the possibility of summer 
sessions in the near future, and a growing tend- 
ency to produce ventilation systems of high 
character and automatically operated, all indi- 
cate a future when the best types of schools will 
compare with the best types of other buildings. 
Recirculation, and not retrogression, is going to 
be the big step in the direction of economy in 
operation. 

THE WINFIELD SALARY SCHEDULE 
(Continued from Page 53) 
of the Norti. Central Association 
and the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 


(b) Three years of successful experi- 
ence under favorable educational 


conditions. 

(c) Minimum salary ..... $1,320 
Standard salary...... 1,440 
Maximum salary...... 1,710 


8. Above are the general standards as estab- 
lished for each class of teachers. The mini- 


mum salary is suggested for those who are con- 
siderably below the standards here established. 

Then there must be this principle of flexi- 
bility to take care of people who will be much 


above the standard in one or more items but 
below in some others. The standards represent 
the desired minimum qualifications for eacli 
group of teachers. It may take a few years to 
attain these standards. 

%. Those teachers in the junior high school 
who have not yet secured the baccalaureate de 
shall be considered as special teachers 
under the provisions of paragraph three. 
Teachers holding the Master’s degree who are 
assigned to work where this degree means 
special proficiency may be given consideration 
under paragraphs three or five. 

10. Provision is made for annual salary in- 
crements under the following conditions: 


(1) Teachers of A or B rating are to receive 
an annual increase of fifty dollars per 
year until the maximum is reached, pro- 
vided that the requirements of the 
schedule are met. 

The Board of Education may grant 
fractional or additional increments to 
teachers with an A rating above this 
schedule. 

(2) Teachers of a C rating who meet the 
other requirements of the schedule are 
to receive an annual increase of twenty- 
five dollars per year until the maximum 
is reached. 

(3) Teachers with a D rating are not to 
receive an increase of pay. Teachers 
with an F rating are not to be retained. 

(4) In order to continuously receive the sal- 
ary increments as scheduled, a teacher 
must be making professional advance- 
ment sufficient to assure a year of col- 
lege or university credit in advance of 
the standard by the time the maximum 
is reached. (Attention is called to the 
fact that ratings above F are of suc- 
cessful teachers.) 

11. Some principles in rating teachers: 

(1) Teachers shall be classified by the super- 
visors and administrators into the fol- 
lowing groups: F—Failing, D—Improv- 
ing, C—Standard, B—Approved, A— 
Superior. 


gree 


(2) A failing teacher will not be re- 


employed. 
(8) An improving teacher has these charac- 
teristics: 
a. A tendency to overcome present 
deficiencies. 
b. Her weaknesses, whether due to 


unusual circumstances, misfortune, 

or improper development, may be 

overcome. 

c. Some one or more factors tend to 
hold below a C rating. 

d. Retention is based upon a cheerful, 
cooperative, and consistent attempt 
at improvement. 

(4) A standard teacher secures positive re- 
sults and shows these characteristics: 

a. She secures the confidence of pu- 
pils, fellow-teachers, supervisors, 
and patrons. 

b. Her pupils are making the expected 
progress. Her classroom is at- 
tractive and wholesome, Citizen- 
ship, health, and character are 
stimulated. 

ec. This teacher is always cooperative, 
follows instructions well, and is 
thoroughly dependable. She meets 
parents well and knows the home 
conditions of her pupils. 

d. A teacher of this rating will be 
making academic advancement. 

e. Ratings of B and A. 

Ratings in advance of the C rating 
shall be given in recognition of supe- 
rior work to a limited number of 
teachers. In addition to satisfying all 
the requirements of the C teacher, an 
instructor must carry unusual respon- 
sibility, render an excellent quality of 
service, or make an unusual contribu- 
tion in some manner to qualify for 
this rating. 

Some Interpretations and Suggestions 
1. It is understood that the adoption of a 
salary schedule will not constitute cause for re- 
duction of any present salaries. This repre- 
sents an attempt to standardize our practices 
and our progress. Those who are now teaching 
(Concluded on Page 138) 
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JAMES G. HEGGIE 
who in 1892 founded the 
Heggie Organization and 
today is President of the 
Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co. 








Heating Boiler Design 
Culminates in “Heggie-Simplex” 


mo Heggie’s 35 years of boiler manufacturing, boiler design has 
undergone an evolution, advancing from that of the early, 
cumbersome types up to the perfected “Heggie-Simplex” self- 
contained unit. 


The “Heggie-Simplex” is the most modern heating boiler of to- 
day. Every feature has a scientific reason and furnishes definite 
advantages. It embodies all the desirable points which earlier 
types partially afforded, without any of their drawbacks. It pro- 
vides the essentials necessary to the economical production of 
heat—in a boiler of the utmost simplicity. 


The “Heggie-Simplex” is not only the ultimate in design but “The 
Quality Boiler of the Market” as well. Made of the finest materials 
money can buy, fabricated with painstaking care—built as you 
would expect of “Heggie.” Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company, 
Joliet, Ill. (Representatives in principal cities—’phone, address, listed under ‘‘Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co.’’) 


HEGCIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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(Concluded from Page 136) 
in the system who are not up to the standards 


here set forth are not, therefore, to be displaced 
but are rather urged and encouraged to make 
all possible progress in meeting the standards. 

2. There is one thought throughout which 
is that we should do the best we can for the 
teachers in the Winfield schools in the hope 
that this will mean better things for the chil- 
dren of Winfield. 


IOWA’S NEW UNIFORM SCHOOL 
ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


(Concluded from Page 56) 

the budget for the coming year is taken up. If 
any variance is decided upon by the board as 
opposed to the suggestions of the superintendent 
and secretary or board finance committee, then 
the board makes such changes at this meeting 
and proceeds to adopt the revised budget. 

When this is adopted then, according to the 
Iowa law, the totals of the decided appropria- 
tion are recorded and published in a local news- 
paper which announces the date of a meeting 
when the board will sit for public hearing of 
objections from taxpayers. If there is no objec- 
tion, as is usually the case, then at the meeting 
for the hearing, after the required time has 
elapsed, the board makes a certificate of the 
appropriation decided at the hearing. This is 
usually the same as originally decided upon by 
the board, and this certificate is sent to the 
County Auditor of the county in which the 
school district lies. The auditor thereupon ar- 
rives at the millage of tax necessary and then 
forwards the copies to the Director of the 
Budget for acceptance or rejection. The audi- 
tors are so trained that they usually catch any 
sort of irregularity that may appear, so rather 
few difficulties are experienced in the budget 
department office except that it might be a 
higher millage than the law permits. 

(Concluded on Page 140) 
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“Van ‘Cafeteria Comijment- 
“That Cnauring Quality’ 


ProR dependability, sturdi- 
ness and perpetual econ- 
omy, you will hardly find the 
equal of Van Cafeteria Equip- 
ment. Users will tell you this 
—and more. 


> 


The first cost is the last cost 
with Van Equipment. That is 
why it pays to specify it in 
the beginning. If you are con- 
templating a new Cafeteria, 
start right and stay right with 

, : 
Can we help you Van Equipment. 
with your plans? 
Consult us for 
full information 


onplanningand 
equipment. 


Yhe John Van Range @ 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Cincinnat 


Our Catalog will be sent 
promptly if you wish it. Ask 
for it without obligation. 


NEW ORLEANS 
CLEVELAND 


ATLANTA 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
LOUISVILLE 





IOWA UNIFORM SCHOOL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
INTERNAL BUDGET FOR SCHOOLS 
(For record only, not to be published) 
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lm(stcloaall The Unit System of Heating and Ventilating 

















erndale is Justly Proud of These 
New Schools Equipped with Heatovents 


HIS progressive Board of Education made a very 

thorough investigation of the merits of the various 
heating and ventilating systems now being used in 
School Buildings, and, as a result, adopted the Unit 
System as superior to all others. The same care and 
thought governed their selection of the units for 
these three buildings. 
Every School Board should investigate the Heating 
and Ventilating equipment for their new buildings, 


THE BUCKEYE BLOWER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


95 sachtree ante 1226 California St., Denver, Colo. 416 Essex Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

ane ee SB ne 3115 N. Central Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 709 Columbia Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
321 Jackson Bldg., Buffalo ,N. Y. 1011 Pioneer Trust Co. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. . Fals Building, Seattle, Washington. 

301 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 400 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 307 Union Bidg.. Syracuse, N. ¥. 

401 Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 1400 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1101 Realty Building, Youngstown, Ohio. 


403 Military Park Bldg., Newark, N. J. 
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The Best System For Schools 
































ARCHITECT: 


H. T. KEYES, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER: 
RAY S. WILDE, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
OWNER: 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
SCHOOL DISTRICT No. 9, 
ROYAL OAK TWP., MICH. 
BUILDINGS: 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
SCHOOL, 
FOREST GROVE SCHOOL, 
WOODROW WILSON SCHOOL. 
HEATING CONTRACTORS : 


MAIN PLBG. & HTG. CO., 
ROYAL OAK, MICH. 


EAMES & BROWN, 
PONTIAC, MICH. 


as this equipment is of prime importance to the 
health, welfare and comfort of the children. In 


fact, the Heating and Ventilating System is really 
the Heart of the School Building. 


All Heatovents are fully guaranteed to give the 
desired results and are backed by our fifty (50) years 
experience in the proper method of heating and ven- 
tilating School Buildings. 
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IOWA’S NEW UNIFORM SCHOOL 
° ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
(Concluded from Page 138) 


It may be seen now why we have said that 
the budget is the last part of school finances 
rather than the first. A base has been built by 
the accounting system, and the final result has 
been the internal budget which has led up to 
the final certified budget. 

The internal budget is so arranged that bal- 
ances are considered. Also, it is so arranged 
that all expenditures of each fund are recorded 
and totaled first. Then all revenue except that 
from tax levy is recorded and totaled. Then it 
is easy to see that the difference between the 
revenue (except the tax levy) and the estimated 
expenditures is the exact amount necessary to 
be levied for taxes for the coming year in each 
fund. 

The internal budget, the form in which board 
of education members are most interested, pre- 
sents the clearest picture of school district 
finances that any arrangement has ever done in 
the state of Iowa. 

In a school system having more than one 
building, one internal budget form may be used 
for each building, excluding the general items 
that apply to the whole district, and then a 
final summary may be made on one of the same 
sheets, showing the total of the district. This 
is very convenient when a board requires infor- 
mation concerning the separate buildings of the 
system. Such arrangement is optional, however. 

The Iowa Uniform School Accounting Sys- 
tem is simple enough for practically all school 
secretaries to handle without difficulty. The 
use of the system will become easier with each 
passing year of its use. 

The internal budget will become increasingly 
more valuable each year that it is used, and 
the object of budgeting will be more closely 
reached each year that the internal budget 
operates. 

The general outline of the Iowa Uniform 
School Accounting system will not change for 
years to come, it is likely. Minor changes, 
however, may become necessary from time to 
time due to legislation or due to some unfore- 
seen cause. 

What the Iowa school accounting system is 
accomplishing is no more than private business 
acomplished decades ago. The principles of 
uniform standardized accounting can and are 
being constantly applied to public as well as 
private organizations and, pertinent to our dis- 
cussion, it may be said that we still have to 
see fail any solid attempt at uniform financial 
procedure. 


PIONEER SUPERINTENDENTS 


A recent study of early school superintend- 
encies shows that Nathan Bishop was the first 
full-time professional superintendent of schools 
in America, his service beginning in Providence, 
R. I., in 1839. 

In Buffalo, N. Y., a superintendent was chosen 
in 1837, when the New York legislature passed 
an act incorporating the city of Buffalo, and pro- 
viding for a superintendent of the common 
schools. The first Buffalo superintendent was 
R. W. Haskins, appointed in 1837, who was suc- 
ceeded the next year by O. G. Steele. 

Louisville, Lexington, and Maysville, Ky., 
each had an agent of the public schools in 1838. 

St. Louis had a superintendent in 1839 in the 
person of George H. Budd. Henry Pearson 
was superintendent and secretary in 1841-42, 
and a similar title was held by E. M. Avery in 
1848-49. 

A superintendent was employed in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., as early as 1836, but no claim 
was made that he was more than an acting 
school visitor. 

Samuel S. Green seems to have been the 
second professional superintendent. From the 


principal of an academy at Worcester, he be- 
came superintendent at Springfield, Mass., in 
1840. After serving as an agent of the State 
Board of Education of Massachusetts, he re- 
signed to succeed Nathan Bishop as superin- 
tendent at Providence. 
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actual apd eotimated ainount’ of cock item sftor the estitanted yest’ te oe comparison can be made of the 
Ino availa Sowet by Un tuted Beate. ee Me oe OWS CHIVONM scHOGL sccouNT. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


1. The General Fund is taken up completely on pages one and two and has both Ex i 
ae Eee le ev aken comp! j , ‘ ‘ as xpenditures and 
te re The Schoolhouse Fund is taken up completely on page three and has both Expenditures and 

2. The two columns at the right of the pages are arranged fo ji 
year just gone by and (Column 2) estimate for the coming yeas. Ee oe, SOY te See ene Se ee 

_ 38. First, fill out Column 1, from the totals of the columns listed identically in your main books. When 
this is done you have a complete detailed report of the financial activities of the year just passed. This 
first column should not be filled in until you have closed your books for the meeting of July Ist It should 
be filled eut on that date or as soon after as possible (not more than a week). ner . 

4. Now. with Column 1 filled in you have a basis to estimate the Receipts and Expenditures of both funds 
for the next year. The second column may be filled out then by the superintendent and secretary working 
in conjunction and perhaps the finance committee of the board. Then it may be presented to the board for 
adoption with such changes as they may see fit. Or, the sheets may be filled, only in Column 1, and dis- 
tributed to the board and then the board in session may consider each item, as a body. The former method 
is recommended to expedite the work. This form may be used in preparing a statement any time during the 
year and will inform the school board as to expenditures for each and every purpose, together with unex- 
pended balances. Fi ; : 

5. In order to make the financial statement complete, the balance on hand at the beginning and the end 
of the year must be considered. A place is provided under expenditures in which to enter in Column 1 the 
actual balance on hand for the year just ended and in Column 2 the estimated balance which will be on hand 
at the close of the ensuing fiscal year. The estimated balance will vary from year to year, depending on the 
increase or decrease of receipts and expenditures. Under receipts will be listed in Column 1 the balance on 
hand at the beginning of the year just ended, and in Column 2 the amount on hand now or at the beginning 
of the new year. 

Instruction as to balance applies to both general and schoolhouse funds, and if handled as set out above 

receipt and expenditure columns should always balance. 
: 6. In Column 2. of both funds, are placed the estimated Expenditures and Receipts for the coming year. 
These estimates should be made as carefully as possible in the light of the information gleaned from the figures 
in the first column. Consider each item carefully before placing in Column 2 the estimate of that item for 
the coming year. 

; 7. If deemed necessary, a sum may be reserved with which to meet unforeseen expenditures which may 
arise during the ensuing year. A space is provided in the expenditure column for this purpose. : 

8. In a system having more than one building. one form may be used for each building, excluding the 
general items, and then a final summary made on one sheet. This may or may not be done, for the information 
of the board, as it is not necessary but optional with officers of the district. 
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In this splendid modern building of the Maryland College for Women, at 
Lutherville, Md.—as in hundreds of other colleges and schools—walls and 


woodwork are painted with Barreled Sunlight 


Handsome 


Durable school interiors 


.. Clean - - 





painted with Barreled Sunlight 
in white or light tints— 


EPLACING either paint or! 
enamel on walls or wood- 
work, Barreled Sunlight has 
long been a standard of lasting 
cleanliness and good looks. 
Three different finishes — all 
easily tinted— make this famous 
product useful throughout the 
school. 

For lavatories, stairways, 
kitchens, etc., where maximum 
light and washability are essen- 
tial, the approved finish is 
Barreled Sunlight Gloss. Its 
deeply lustrous surface is so 
smooth it washes like tile—and 
so durable that repeated wash- 
ings will not wear it away. Handsome 
as the finest enamel, it costs less and 
requires fewer coats. 


For places where less than a full 
gloss is required, the logical choice is 
Barreled Sunlight Semi-Gloss. It has 
a still softer lustre than the Gloss and 
is as easily washed. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





ful 
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Any part of the school interior can have the advan- 
tages of Barreled Sunlight—in Gloss, Semi-Gloss, or 


Flat finish—white or tinted any shade 


Easy to Tint 


Barreled Sunlight, an all-oil 
product, is easy to tint any de- 
sired shade by simply adding 
ordinary colors-in-oil. On the 
smaller jobs many painters are 
using the new Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Col- 
ors, in handy tubes. In 
quantities of 5 gallons 
or over, Barreled Sun- 
light is tinted to order 
at the factory, without 


extra charge. 


Barreled Sunlight 






For the duller effect sometimes 
preferred on walls of well-lighted 
rooms, nothing is more satisfactory 
than Barreled Sunlight Flat finish. 
Extremely handsome, and washable 
too, though naturally less durable 
under washing than the Gloss or 
Semi-Gloss. 


Barreled Sunlight is so opaque, 
and so easy to apply with brush or 
spray, that it requires the minimum 
amount of labor to complete any 
given job. 

Sold in 55- and 30-gallon churn- 
equipped drums, and in cans from 
¥ pint to 5 gallons. Where more 
than one coat is required, use 
Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 


There is a local distributor of Bar- 
reled Sunlight in all principal cities. Mail 
the coupon for further information and a 
sample pane! painted with Barreled Sunlight. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


New York—350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 


Distributors in all principal cities. Retailed 


by over 6000 dealers 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
44 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me descriptive literature and sample 
panel painted with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested 
in the finish checked here— 


Gloss ( ) Semi-Gloss ( ) Flat ( ) 


Name 


Street 


City 
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Strength— 
. Built like a Bridge 


“for Lifetime Service 


Here is a table, engineered like a bridge, 


to stand heavy wear. It is reinforced at 
every point, built especially for school use. 
Install these tables, and see how they 
stand the test of daily use of thoughtless 
youth. Then you'll know that the con- 
stant replacements vou have made in the 
past are not necessary. There are years 
and years of service in this practical vet 
attractive installation. 

SANI-ONYX Top 
Sani-Onyx Tops are just what you need 
for school installations. They are smooth 
as a china dish — and easy to keep clean. 
So different from composition tops. Bright 
and glistening always—simply by wiping 
them with a damp cloth. 

SANI-METAL Bases 
Sani-Metal Bases give strength and firm- 
ness—they banish the wabble. They are 
rust-proof—damp brooms 
or mops can’t damage 
them. For the best of 
service, specify and de- 
mand Sani-Metal Bases. 

If you are planning a school 
installation, send outline draw- 
ing showing dimensions of the 
room, location of doors, win- RAISED RIM 

dows, interior columns, etc.. he raised rim is an 


stating number of persons to _ exclusive feature of 


2 ‘ > ‘ other Sani equipment. 
be fed at one time. We will Prevents chipping and 


. ae ' « ee cracking of edges, also 
gladly furnish you a blueprint {ined fiquide from 
free of charge. Just fill out the running on clothing 


6 or floor. 
coupon below. 





eet Tat). ald 
SANI ONY X 
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Selling organization 
for Marietta Manu- 
facturing Co. and 
Chicago Hardware 
Foundry Co. 





Products Co. 


20 Sani Bldg., North Chicago, III. 


SANI PRODUCTS CO., 20 SANI BLDG., NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gentlemen: 


catalog with the blueprints. 











I am enclosing rough diagram of my cafeteria problem for your 
engineers to work out. I understand this service is free. Please include a 





Two more rooms 


for the second term 





Whether you need one, two or more, 
you can get them quickly by ordering 
units of the Ambler Asbestos School 
Buildings shown below. Cold weath- 
er won't hinder seriously the erection 


of these buildings. 


Paneled, roofed, sheathed with 
fireproof Ambler Asbestos building 
material of the most permanent and 
substantial type. The upkeep is neg- 
ligible, as the main areas of these 
unique buildings have absolutely no 


need for paint. 


Shipped in standard, easily-han- 
dled sections that can be speedily 
erected, yet the buildings have the 
appearance of structures costing sev- 
eral times as much. Can be salvaged 


later at a large part of original cost. 


May we tell you about our services 
and the cost? 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


1013 Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. 
or 
228 Pennant Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Amazing Improvement in Tone , 
with the Miessner Sono-Rim_ ¥/ 


The new Miessner is a revelation 
to every musician whohearsit. The 
Sono-Rim, built into the back of 
the sounding board, produces a 
tone truly amazing in quality and 


volume. 


In its field, this notable achieve- 
ment ranks with the recent changes 


MIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 


AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL ACTIVITY FUNDS 


(Concluded from Page 70) 
3. <All items from the journal are posted ac- 
cording to the nature of the entry (which is 
self explanatory). 

4. When an entry has been posted, the 
page to which it was carried (in the ledger) 
should be entered in the ledger-folio column of 
the book of original entry (viz. cashbook or 
journal). Likewise in the ledger-folio column 
of the ledger account, the page from which it 
was posted (in either the cashbook or journal) 
should appear. If such a procedure is followed, 
every entry will be properly tabulated and in- 
dexed. In the books of original entry we know 
at a glance the page where any entry is posted. 
In the ledger we can quickly ascertain the 
source of the entry and can immediately refer 
to it for further detailed information. The 
amount of money which any activity has on 
hand is shown by the excess of the credit over 
the debit items in the account. 


Book of the Activity Manager 


The purpose of the activity manager’s book 
is to show at any time the amount of money 
which he has on hand and the reason why his 
balance is in its present condition. The book 
should contain columns with the following cap- 
tions: date, explanation, income, expenditures, 
and balance. The entry required for this record 
is simple and should be made by the activity 
manager when the transaction takes place. 


Purchase Requisitions 


Each organization should have a pad of pur- 
chase requisitions and use it whenever any 
purchase is made. It may take various shapes 
or arrangements, but it should contain the fol- 
lowing elements: name of activity, date, name 
of the firm from whom the goods are to be 
ordered, quantity of goods ordered, specifica- 
tions, price, and the signature of the person 
approving the order. The requisition should be 
made out in triplicate. One copy should go to 
the dealer from whom the goods are ordered, 
another copy should go to the system manager, 
and the third copy should be kept by the 
activity manager. As a result there is likely 
to be little or no danger of disputes as to the 
validity of any bill. The dealer has specific 


Y 
J 
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among school pianos. 


mation. 


lf you are offered 
lower prices remember 
that the Miessner is 
sold atthe lowest price 


ner quality standards. 


orders for the goods, signed by a responsible 
party; the system manager has the details of 
the expected bill before him and can check it 
against the invoice when it arrives; the activity 
manager has a_ requisition copy of goods 
ordered and consequently he is protected. 


Memo. Slips 

Memo. slips should be used by the system 
manager as receipt forms for funds deposited 
with him. A notation made out on memo. slip 
by the activity manager should be given to the 
system manager whenever the former desires 
a change in the books (example, loans). The 
system manager should insist that these slips 
be made out for they serve as a protection, by 
giving him written authority for the change 
in the books. They also serve as a desired 
check when auditing the books. The memo. 
slips should contain the following elements, 
arranged in suitable form: date, transfer de- 
tails for (name), from (name), and adequate 
space for an explanation. 


Auditing the Books 

When the books are properly cared for the 
following conditions will exist (these steps 
may be used as a procedure for auditing): 

I. The cashbook balance will equal: 

1. The amount of money in the bank as 
shown by the passbook or the checkbook. 

2. The sum of the balances of all ledger 
accounts. 

3. The sum of the balances of all activity 
manager’s books. 

II. The cash deposits will equal: 

1. The sum of the memo. entry receipts 
given to the activity managers. 

III. The cash disbursements will eaual: 

1. The sum of the paid invoices with requi- 
sitions attached, held by the system manager. 

2. The sum of the paid purchase requisi- 
tions held by the activity managers. 

IV. The balance of the activity manager’s 
book will equal: 

1. The balance of the activity account in 
the ledger. (The total income is equal to the 
total memo. entry receipts. The total disburse- 
ments is equal to the total of the paid pur- 
chase requisitions). 

V. Journal. 

1. Every entry in the journal is supported 
by an entry memo. held by the system manager. 
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which have revolutionized the tone 
quality of radio sets and phonographs. 
It still further entrenches the little 
Miessner in its dominant position 


Mail the coupon for full infor- 


consistent with Miess- A 


/ 
J 


/ 
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f MIESSNER 
PIANO CO., 


118 Reed St., 
sf Milwaukee, Wis. 


¥ Please send me complete 
information regarding the 
ff new Miessner with the 


Sono-Rim. 
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VI. Ledger. 

1. The balance of each individual account is 
equal to the balance of the corresponding 
activity manager’s book. 

2. The balance of all ledger accounts is 
equal to the total of all activity manager’s 
book balances. 

3. The balance of all ledger accounts is equal 
to the cashbook balance. 

In case of a disparity between the books of 
the activity manager, and the books of the 
system manager, the burden of proof lies upon 
the one who has not the proper supporting 
paper (viz. memo. slip or purchase requi- 
sition). 


—The National Child Labor Committee of 
New York City, in a statement recently given 
to the press, intimates that the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers is seeking to effect the 
withdrawal of children from school at an early 
age, thus depriving them of the benefits of an 
adequate education. A report of the Associa- 
tion’s committee on junior education and em- 
ployment advocates that children be allowed 
‘\ leave school and go to work at 14 years. 

The National Committee in opposing the 
Association’s proposal, endeavors to prove the 
position taken that children should remain in 
school until the age of 16. In support of this 
opinion, they quote Mrs. Helen Thompson Wool- 
ley of Teachers’ College, who says: “Although 
educational studies and a growing knowledge 
of differences in mental ability have revised my 
former attitude with respect to the problems of 
the child who leaves school for work, I have not 
altered my belief that children should continue 
their education until they reach the age of 16.” 

Mrs. Woolley takes issue with one assumption 
of the Association’s report, namely, that since 
staying in school does not mean higher wages, 
it therefore follows that the group of re- 
tarded children who go into routine factory 
work gains nothing by remaining in school. 
Mrs. Woolley contends that because of the fact 
that these children are destined for routine fac- 
tory work, it is more important that they con- 
tinue their education. They need a type of edu- 
cation that will give them a right attitude toward 
and interest in their work, and that will en- 
able them to enjoy the leisure hours not occu- 
pied by the earning of a living. 
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For the Requirements of Every School 


are pictured here. 





Schools everywhere, have found that Rundle- 
Spence Vertico-Slant Fountains provide the most 
practical and sanitary drinking facilities. Two of 
the more popular kinds for “school requirements” 


Lips can’t touch the R-S nozzle—the contamina- 
tion arising from lip-contact 
eliminated. Besides, R-S “health bubblers” take 
up little space, check the waste of water and give 
continuous service for many years. 
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is automatically 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tains, Bath and Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 
Write for catalog with prices, specifications, and 
complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


51 Fourth St., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE-SPENCI 


THE UNIT SYSTEM OF VENTILATION 


(Concluded from Page 38) 

over the auditorium ceiling to a number of 
grills in the ceiling, from which points it drops 
down through the auditorium volume, and is 
collected through grills at the front of the stage 
and below the floor of the stage, in a tunnel 
“duct. From this tunnel duct the air is collected 
through to built-in ventilation shafts, one on 
either side of the stage loft and auditorium wall 
spaces, by a fan in a penthouse over each shaft 
above the roof level. The grills in the audi- 
torium ceiling are circular and are a part of 
the decorative feature of the eciling surface. 
The chain supports of the lights in the audi- 
torium drop from the centers of these grills. 

The air for the gymnasium, locker rooms. 
dressing rooms, and showers for boys on one 
side of the gymnasium, and for girls on the 
other side of the gymnasium, is taken from tlie 
light courts and air wells which form part of 
the interior construction of the square-type 
building. The air is taken in by six ventilation 
units fastened to the side walls, three on either 
side, about fifteen feet from the floor level. 
From this point the air circulates throughout 
the gymnasium driven out 
through grills, six in number, in the side walls 
into the dressing rooms and locker rooms—the 
boys’ group of rooms on one side and the girls’ 
group of rooms on the other side of the gym- 
nasium. These grills are about seven feet from 
the floor level. Metal conductors with ten or 
more openings to various points of the locker 
rooms, and dressing rooms collect the air and 
send it through to the shafts on either side of 
the stage loft, as mentioned above. A large 
grill leads the air out of the shower rooms to the 
same point. 


volume, and is 


The air for the classrooms is brought directly 
from out of doors through a conductor in the 


de 





building wall—showing a grill on the outside of 
the building—by a motor-fan. The air is 
drawn through a coil in the ventilating unit 
and heated. Another radiator of ordinary 
type in the room supplements the heat supply. 
The pressure from the fan in the ventilation 
unit circulates the air and forces it out through 
the door of the room, which has a grill in the 
panel of the lower half of the door. From here 
it travels directly into the corridors. ‘The corri 
dors act as a system of ventilation ducts. The 
air from the corridors leaves through ventilators 
in the lower part of the built-in lockers. As it 
passes through the lockers, it ventilates them 
and then it passes out through the perforated 
tops of the lockers into a conductor space which: 
lies immediately above the whole length of the 
tier of lockers. From here it is collected to the 
shafts on either side of the stage loft, located 
as indicated above. To insure a more certain 
circulation out of the corridors, extra condue 
tors are distributed throughout the corridor 
spaces leading directly to the roof. These con- 
ductors have grills at the corridor exposure and 
are an integral part. of the locker construction 
as far as facing is concerned, although the sheet 
metal conductors lead directiy to the roof out- 
lets. 

We moved into our building September 20, 
and we have found that the system is giving 
good results. There have been some near-zero 
days, but so far, we have had to use only one of 
the three boilers. The use of the boilers will be 
rotated, as is common practice. In cold weather 
we shall use two at the same time. 


In putting in the unit ventilating system we 
were a little skeptical about the item of noise 
in the motors in the classroom units. We are 
glad to find that the faint hum of the motor is 
no disturbance to class activities. The time the 
svstem has been in use is so short that we have 
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Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountain. Combines all 
the conveniences of the ver- 
tical stream with the special 
slanting stream feature. Glass 
or cup may easily be filled 


from it. 


no comparative figures, as yet, on cost of coal 
consumption and cost of current consumption 
for the various unit ventilator motors. We be- 
lieve, however, that the figures will show that 
the increased cost of current consumption will 
be more than made up by the decrease of cost in 
coal consumption. “The problems of dry-air and 
overheated rooms on the sunny side of the 
building and lack of distributive control are 
solved by the unit ventilating system to our 
satisfaction. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy 
vitreous China 
bowl and ver- 
tico-slant 
stream. An 
extra strong 
fountain for the 
playground. 


All laboratories, shops and home economic 
rooms have separate ventilating shafts running 
directly to the roof from the rooms. The venti 
lating units bring in the fresh air from out of 
doors as in the ease of all recitation rooms, but 
the rooms mentioned have no grills in the door 

ry . . 
panels. The air in these rooms, because of dust 
and fumes, is sent out directly through the roof 
outlets. 


THE PROBLEM OF STATE RESOURCES OF 
SCHOOL REVENUE 


(Continued from Page 43) 

The bases of assessment presented in Table 
IV represent state averages and therefore fail 
to even suggest the wide variations within the 
states represented and within the counties in- 
cluded in such states. The case of Tennessee 
has already been referred to. How widely bases 
of assessment vary within two individual states 
is revealed by an investigation made in 1922, 
covering twenty-three Texas counties, and by 
an investigation in Utah, conducted by the 
secretary of the State Board of Equalization 
and extending throughout the three years 1923, 
1924, and 1925. 

The laws of Texas provide that all property 
shall be assessed at its true and full value which 
is the price that could be obtained for it at a 
private sale where the property is situated. Of 

(Continued on Page 146) 
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Glassboro, N. J., State Normal School 
Builds a Greenhouse 
7) Feet Long and 18 Feet Wide 


W HY, you ask, is it 75 long and 18 wide? In the 

first place, 18 feet wide is a standard width 
giving ample room for three benches and two goodly 
sized walks. The 75 feet length makes possible three 
separate compartments, each 25 feet long, making a 
well-balanced outfit. 
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It makes possible the having of variant temperatures 
















f 
EB. to meet a wide gamut of plant growing requirements. 
| HI The frames at the side are a valuable auxiliary, re- 
H lieving the crowding of the benches, while adding 
' still further to the breadth of growing possibilities. 
> 
+e The house is steel framed and only the highest grade 
i greenhouse cypress is used. 
Sk 
5 To the service of our School Department you are 
4 welcome, entirely without any obligation of any sort. pce 
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Builders of Greenhouses and Makers of Boilers ‘= 
( ys 
cz: 
EASTERN FACTORY WESTERN FACTORY fi 
: CANADIAN FACTORY { oe 
IRVINGTON, N. Y. DES PLAINES, ILL. ST. CATHARINES, ONT. noe 
i IRVINGTON NEW YORK PHIL I= 
4 ADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON mm 
5 NEW YORK 30 E 42ND ST. LAND TITLE BLDG. CONT. BK. BLDG. LITTLE BLDG. oe 
5 CLEVELAND DENVER Ara 
F KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS = 
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GENERAL OFFICE PARTITIONS 


This new Mills Metal Product enables you now to secure a 
steel partition possessing all the architectural 


any hand built wood installation. 


It excels in strength, appearance, cleanliness, 
finish, supreme usefulness and economy in cost. 


For manual training departments, laboratory use, corridors, 
etc., Mills Metal Industrial Partitions are especially recom- 


he 


WAYSIDE ROAD AT NICKEL PLATE RR. 


mended. 
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sacrifice of appearance. 


In design—in sturdiness—in finish—in permanent attractiveness, they 


are especially desirable. 


features of 


iiiinsas al attractive installation. 
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MILLS METAL TOILET PARTITIONS 


For Toilets, Shower and Locker Rooms, Mills Metal Partitions are 
nationally used because of their sanitary advantages without the 


Our Engineering Department is at your service to suggest practical 
layouts using Mills Metal Partitions to give you an economical and 


Write also for our new literature on General Office Partitions, Indus- 
trial Partitions and Toilet Partitions. 


Company 
CLEVELAND. OHIO 
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(Continued from Page 144) 
the 23 counties studied, in 2, property was 
assessed at 35 per cent of its true value; in 9 
counties at 32 per cent; in 6 at 20 per cent; in 5 
at 16 per cent; and in 1 at 13 per cent. Stating 
the matter in somewhat different terms, we may 


2 Counties 9 Counties 
65% 68% 
35% 52% 
6 Counties 5 Counties 1 Count 


80% 84%, 87% 
20% 16% 13% 


TAXED @™B NOT TAXEDCI 


FIGURE 1. INEQUALITIES IN ASSESSMENT IN 23 
TEXAS COUNTIES IN 1922. DATA TAKEN FROM 
THE TEXAS OUTLOOK, MAY, 1922. 
say that in 2 counties 65 per cent of the prop 
erty was not taxed, in 9 counties 68 per cent, in 
6 counties 80 per cent, in five counties 84 per 
cent, and in 1 county 87 per cent. The condi- 
‘ions just described are presented graphically 

in Figure 1. 

The laws of Utah require that all property 
shall be assessed at its true value. The State 
Board of Equalization interprets the term “true 
valuation” as meaning the price a piece of prop- 
erty would bring if the sale is a normal sale, 
i. e., not a foreed sale. The investigation ex- 
tending through the three years already re- 
ferred to, shows that, taking the state as a 
whole, property is being assessed at approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of its true value, but that the 
percentage of true valuation which is assessed, 
varied all the way from 39 to 75 per cent. The 
school system of Utah is organized into 40 





school districts; of these 40 districts only 2 
assess property at more than 70 per cent of true 
valuation, 12 districts at between 60 and 70 per 
cent, 11 at between 55 and 56 per cent, 12 at less 
than 50 per cent. 

Figure 2 shows the proportion of each $100 of 
estimated true valuation which is taxed in 
Utah’s 40 school districts and the proportion 
which is not taxed. As the figure indicates, the 
districts are presented in 8 groups, arranged on 
the basis of the proportion of true valuation 
which is taxed. The figure shows the propor 
tion of each $100 of true valuation that is taxed 
in the district most representative, (i. e., the 
approximate median) of the group. In groups 
where it was not possible to select an individual 
district as representing the approximate median 
true valuation, which is taxed, the average was 
taken. 

Inequalities in Assessment Inevitable 

There are two reasons why inequalities in 
assessment are inevitable in states where both 
the state and its constituent political eorpora- 
tions, such as counties or school districts levy 
Owing to the fact 
that assessments are commonly made by local 
officials who depend for reelection upon the 
good will of the individuals whose property they 
assess, there is the constant temptation § to 
undervalue property, particularly in the case 
of wealthy and influential citizens. 

Again the more the valuation is lowered, the 
smaller will be the amount which the local com 
munity pays into the state treasury when a state 
tax is collected. It is evident that a district 
which assesses property at 30 per cent will, when 
taxes are collected, pay the state only 30 cents 
on the dollar, whereas the district which assesses 
property at 70 per cent will pay 70 cents on the 
dollar. Yet each district demands and receives, 


taxes on the same property. 


when state school funds are apportioned, 100 
cents on the dollar. 

From the above facts, we see that the distriet 
which assesses its property at a high per cent 
of its true valuation is penalized twice; first 
when it pays the state taxes; second, when state 
school funds are apportioned among all the dis 
tricts of the state. It should be noted that the 
district assessing its property at a low per cent 
of its true valuation is not obliged to suffer anv 
loss or embarrassment when it desires to raise 


Proportion of gech 
$100 of True 
Velustion in 


PROPORTI 


Dietrict Most 
Representstive 
of the Group 


Jexed Wot Taxed ROUP I -- 2 Districts 
o74 $26 iTexed} 


(Districts Arrunged in Bight Groupe) 


RP II -- 4 Districts 


GROUP III -- 8 Districts 
Hot texed 


GROUP IV -- ll Districts 
Not taxed 


ROUP V -- 3 Districts 


Wot taxed 
SROUP VI -- 5 Distric:s 
[Faxed] 


GROUP VII -- 


GROUP VIII -- 1 Distric 


Wot taxed 








FIGURE 2. 


local funds, for it ean always increase its loca! 
tax rate (up to the maximum legal limit) sufh- 
cient to provide the necessary local funds. By 
pursuing this twofold policy of lowering its 
local valuation and increasing its local tax rate, 
such a district gives out what is frequently a 
grossly exaggerated impression of its poverty on 
(Concluded on Page 148) 
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ittakes the responsibility for 
school sanitation completely 
awayfromchildish memories 
—and because it so effec- 
tively reduces costs. 


Though Clow sup plies every 
type of closet on the market 
today —as well as ail other 
school plumbing fixtures — 
the Clow- Madden A ulomatic 
is being emphasized, because 


ENN NFO 


If Your Health Depended Upon a School Board— 


it 

If you were a child in school, would you be with a pressure equal to that developed in a 
able to shoulder the big responsibilities for 30 to 40 foot standpipe. The specially con- 
“ health protection and sanitation? Or, should structed Clow bowl distributes it evenly to rim 
it that responsibility revert to an architect and and trap—as no other closet can. 

IY school board? ront Spring No. 24 Water control is sharp and waste- 
3 The Clow-Madden Automatic am N ~lciats Wachee tte. tl] less. And the simple valve, with 


Closet does not trust childish 
memories. Every time it is used, 
the Clow-Madden automati- 


but two moving parts, meets 
rough school usage without flinch- 


cally scours its bowl, from rim 
to trap. 


Flushing water sweeps out from 
the closed-top compression tank, 


Back Spring No. 82 





ing. Long-life, low cost records 
like the one of 20 years in a 
Racine, Wisconsin, School, em- 
phasize this point. 


Sectional view, Madden valve — 
but tavo moving parts, 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 201-299 North Talman Ave., CHICAGO 


Sales Offices in principal cities 
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Better Ventilation 
for School Buildings 


You will agree that the best system of ventilation is 
one that furnishes a continuous supply of pure, fresh 
air, free from all odors, with temperature automati- 
cally controlled, to relieve the room occupants of any 
responsibility in this regard. Clean, dust free air is 
essential with correct relative humidity. 


These conditions are best fulfilled by use of the posi- 


tive acting fan blast system. 


ELECTROZONE Systems 
| 


make use of this method, and effect large saving in 
first cost of plant through reducing sizes of boilers 
and blast heaters required. Partial air recirculation 
and purification furthermore saves one-half of fuel 


cost during life of the building. 


Electrozone 
Ventilating Ozonators 


AIR CONDITIONING & ENGINEERING CO. 


2914 S. Jefferson Ave. 


Electrozone 





These two spray-painters are doing the work of 8 to 10 brush men. 
They are applying a smoother, more uniform coating of paint, a 
coating that completely covers the surface and that has the hiding 
power of two brushed coats. Consider this improvement in quality of 
work and this economy of close to 80% saving in labor cost that 
painting the DeVilbiss way makes possible. 


The DeVilbiss Spray-painting System will enable you to do your 


school painting with the same marked degree of advantage and profit. 
A word from you will promptly bring further interesting facts. 


Water Purifiers 


THE DeVILBISS CO., 268 Phillips Ave. TOLEDO, OHIO 


New York — Chicago — Detroit — San Francisco — Cleveland 


Indianapolis — St. Louis — Milwaukee — Minneapolis — Windsor, Ontario 





St. Louis, Mo. 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 








(Concluded from Page 146) 


the one hand and of its economic effort on the. 


other hand, while at the same time it is actu- 
ally defrauding the state. 


The facts already presented offer conclusive 
evidence of the folly of attempting to depend in 
the future upon the general property tux as a 
source of the greatly increasing school funds. 
Before turning to a consideration of newer and 
sounder types of taxes it is necessary to con- 
sider briefly one other widely used and ancient 
type of tax, namely, the poll tax. 

Poll and Miscellaneous Taxes 

The so-called poll or capitation tax is one of 
the oldest types of taxes in existence. Although 
long condemned by students of taxation, it is 
still employed in the majority of our states, 
either as a state, a county, a district, or a 
municipal tax. Evidences are not lacking, 
however, of its declining favor. California in 
1914 abolished taxes on all pools, except aliens. 
On aliens she still levies an annual per capita 
tax of $10, the proceeds of which are added to 
the school fund of the county wherein collected. 
New Mexico in 1925 abolished what had been a 
very extensive system of poll taxes. 

Despite its abolition in certain states the poll 
tax is still levied in no less than 39 states. 
Seventeen of these states levy such taxes to pro- 
vide school revenue. Five states levy poll 
taxes as state taxes; 11 as county taxes, and 5 
as district, city, or other local taxes. In some 
states the poll tax is levied by more than one 
class of political corporation. Thus in Missis- 
sippi poll taxes are levied by both the state and 
the counties; in Kentucky, by counties and dis- 
tricts; and, in Indiana, by the state, the 
counties, and the school districts. 

In a few states, such as Alabama, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi, the proceeds of state poll taxes 
are returned to the county, the district, or other 


political corporation, in which they were orig- 
inally levied and collected. Virginia levies a 
state school poll tax of $1.50; one doilar is 
credited to the state free school fund and the 
remainder is returned to the city or county 
wherein levied and collected. Only 4 states, 
Indiana, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia. 
levy a poll tax as a state school tax and add the 
proceeds to a state school fund. At its best the 
poll tax must be regarded as an object of his- 
torie interest rather than a souree of large 
actual, or potential importance. This may be 
seen from the ease of Indiana which employs 
the poll tax more widely than any other state. 
In Indiana in 1924 the aggregate proceeds of 
township and city and state poll taxes consti- 
tuted slightly less than .7 of 1 per cent of her 
net school receipts. 

Certain states devote to schools taxes whicl: 
are so various in character as to necessitate 
classing them under the vague term, miscel- 
laneous. Georgia thus disposes of the proceeds 
of taxes on dogs, on shows, and on exhibitions. 
West Virginia thus utilizes the proceeds of 
taxes on marriage licenses, on forfeitures, and 
all state licenses except motor vehicles. 

The present article has attempted to show 
the folly, not to say the impossibility, of at- 
tempting to provide the revenues which the 
schools of America will require in the future 
from the sources which, in the past, have fur 
nished the major portion of state school funds 
These sources which have been, but which can 
no longer be, the financial mainstays of our 
school systems include permanent funds, poll 
taxes, and the general property tax. The pres- 
ent article has endeavored to show also that in 
the future our schools must derive their state 
support from some form of taxation. What 
types of taxes may best be looked to will be con- 
sidered in a subsequent article. 





HOW SHALL THE NUMBER OF ATTEND- 
ANCE OFFICERS IN THE COMMUNITY 
BE DETERMINED AND SELECTED 


(Continued from Page 45) 
acted in accordance with a well-defined plan, 
the complete introduction of which will cover a 
period of ten years. 


In 1918 Philadelphia employed one officer for 
each unit of 7,500 children reported in the 
school census. At that time New York, 
Newark, and several other cities in the East, re- 
ported a ratio of one officer to 5,000 children. 
The present ratio of one officer to 3,500 children, 
therefore, has been reached in Philadelphia by 
annually increasing the staff through a period 
of years. The method of gradually enlarging 
the corps was followed in order that the addi- 
tional costs involved might be spread over sev- 
eral years. The suggested ratio of one officer 
for each unit of 3,000 children, which Philadel- 
phia is now approaching, should be accepted and 
used until experience has shown that it is too 
large. 


The appointment of attendance officers should 
be made from eligible lists prepared in accord- 
ance with the results of competitive civil service 
examinations. These examinations should be 
held under the direction of the school author- 
ities, and the official in charge of the super- 
vision of the attendance service should partici- 
pate in the preparation of the examination 
questions and in the marking of the papers sub- 
mitted. Applicants for admission to the exami- 
nation should have a broad cultural background 
for the work and should, therefore, be required 
to present a certificate of educational training. 
The minimum requirement should be gradua- 
tion from a high school with an approved four- 
year course; qualifications should be higher if 
the salary schedule and the conditions of serv- 

(Concluded on Page 150) 
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Cleaner hands and faces—lower towel cost 


National Paper Products 


for your building 


**No-Waste’’ Toilet Tissue 


The tissue that is soft, strong 
and _ absorbent. 800-sheet 
packages, 125 packages to 
fibre cartons. Nickel, green 
or white cabinets leased. 


**Public Service’? Towels 


Regular and Junior sizes. 150- 
towel packages; 25 packages 
to carton. Sheet metal cab- 
inets in white or olive green. 


**Toiltex’’—in Rolls 
1000 counted sheets in a san- 
itary wrapped package for 
the home. Same quality as 
“No Waste” and made from 
clean spruce wood only. 


PUBLIC 


Rd 
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EACHING personal cleanliness is as important as 

teaching history. Give the boys and girls plenty of 
Public Service Towels, and you'll have cleaner hands and 
faces around your schools. 


Public Service cabinets—dispensing one Towel at a time— 
encourage cleanliness but prevent waste. 


Public Service Towels are economical. They are made by 
the world’s largest towel manufacturers, combining ex- 
ceptional drying quality with the economy of tremendous 
production. Savings average 20%—30%. 


Write for literature and name of the nearest Public Service 
Supply House. Address: National Paper Products Co., 
76 Furnace St., Carthage, New York. 


SERVICE TOWELS 
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THE INCOMPARABLE 








DIAL REMOVED. THE ONLY 
TOOL REQUIRED TO TAKE 
THE MIXER APART IS A 
SCREW DRIVER. 





REPLACING VALVE SEATS. 


The Mixer can be set to a fixed maximum 


NIEDECKEN MIXER 


PATENTED 


WHY 


IT IS THE BEST 


SHOWER SUPPLY CONTROL 








ne 


COVER REMOVED, GIVING | 
ACCESS TO VALVE DISCS. ’ 


Evernu 


Everlasting Hard Rubber_/ 


pats77 








Evernu is the perfect seat. The |||/|||| 
interior wall of special hardrubber |||! | 

of great strength and the outside 
Surface of solid color hard rubber 
are vulcanized under hydraulic 
Pressure into one lasting piece. 





No finish to wear off. No joints to 
open up. The hollow center pro- 
vides lightness with strength. The 
hinge is as durable as the seat. 


There’s no end to the 
economy of Evernu 


Everywhere architects and school authorities are giving prefer- 
ence to the finer appearance and greater economy of Evernu Hard 
Rubber Toilet Seats. 
York City, San Francisco, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Los 
Angeles, Tacoma, Seattle, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Baltimore 
and many other cities. 
placement expense. 


Recent installations include schools in New 


These schools will have no repair or re- 
The first cost of Evernu Seats is the last 


temperature, preventing waste of hot water cost. Long after the buildings are old the Evernu Seats will still 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


ARE OPERATED BY THE NIEDECKEN MIXER 


Write for Bulletin S. B. 15X 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS, MFG. Co. 


mMicir.ewaAaurntie eE, 





(Concluded from Page 148) 
ice will attract men and women of more ad- 
vanced training. Character references and a- 
medical certificate of physical fitness should also 
be required. 

The technical examination should include an 
oral interview and written papers. The oral 
interview should be held in order to give the 
applicant a rating for appearance, oral expres- 
sion, personality, ease in meeting people, and 
ability to deal properly with parents and chil- 
dren. There should be two written papers. The 
first paper should be a “true and false” exami- 
nation dealing in the facts in the law to be en- 
forced by the attendance officers. The second 
paper should test the applicant’s knowledge of 
enforcement and treatment, the practical work- 
ings of the school, and finally, special problems 
in the social service and child welfare fields. 
The applicant should also be given an intelli- 
gence test as part of the written examinations. 
The results of the oral and written examina- 
tions should be combined in a general average, 
giving to the several subjects weights in accord- 
ance with their relative values. When the 
eligible list is prepared on the basis of the 
examination, the appointments should be made 
from the list strictly in the order in which the 
names appear. There should be no deviation 
from this practice. Appointments, however, 
should be for a probationary period of one year. 


The quality of the service rendered by an at- 
tendance staff depends largely on the character 
of its personnel. The more intelligent and the 
more highly trained are the members of the 
staff the more effective the service and the more 
permanent the results achieved. Experience has 
shown that a high grade personnel can best be 
secured through competitive civil service exami- 
nations conducted by the school authorities. 
But experience has also shown that unless rea- 


Founded 1905 


s. A. 


sonable limitations be placed upon the amount 
of the service required even intelligent, highly 
trained attendance officers cannot render their 
best service. 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE 
(Concluded from Page 65) 

This year for the first time the National 
Association of Secondary Schools is not meeting 
with the Department of Superintendence. The 


members will hold their convention February 
24-26, at St. Louis. 








JAMES H. HARRIS, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


(Mr. Harris will preside over the section of 
“Problems of Cities of 10,000 to 100,000.’’) 


Among the other organizations which will 
meet with the Department are the Deans of 
Women, the Kindergarten Council, the Council 
of Primary Education, the City Training 
Schools, the National Society for the Study of 


look like new. Evernu Seats cost no more than ordinary seats. 
Have your architect specify them. 


NEVER SPLIT SEAT COMPANY 


Dept. 132, Evansville, Ind., U. S. A. 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TOILET SEATS IN THE WORLD. 
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Education, the College Teachers of Education, 
the National Council of Education, and the De- 
partment of Vocational Education. 


WILL MEET IN SEATTLE 


The National Education Association has an- 
nounced that its Summer convention for 1927 
will be held June 3rd to 8th in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. The preliminary local affairs are in 
charge of Supt. Thomas R. Cole. It is expected 
that a local committee will be shortly appointed. 


THE MARYLAND TORNADO 


A tornado of extreme violence swept over a 
limited area in Charles County, Maryland, on 
November 9th, which resulted in the deaths of 
fifteen pupils assembled in the La Plata ele- 
mentary school, a two-room frame building. 

From all accounts it appears that the storm 
was of a violence which no ordinary building 
could have resisted. The schoolhouse was lifted 
bodily from its foundations and dashed to the 
ground some distance away. A brick pier was 
torn from the ground and carried 130 feet. 
Several tons of earth were stripped from level 
ground and carried away. 

The schoolhouse was old and some remodeling 
had been done within recent years. The house 
rested on brick and concrete piers but was not 
anchored to them. The roof framing was of 
good material. The sills were of white oak 
timbers, mortised and tenoned at the corners; 
the corner posts were of yellow pine, braced 
with 4 by 6 inch white oak diagonal braces, well 
spoked with nails. 

While it is probably unnecessary, and per- 
haps impossible, to provide against such over- 
whelming wind forces, the storm damages at 
La Plata and elsewhere emphasize two pre- 
cautions which are deemed desirable and in- 
expensive by the building experts appointed to 
study the construction of the building. 

1. The sills of the building should be 
anchored strongly to the concrete foundations, 
which in turn should be massive and deep- 
seated. The foundations of built-up masonry, 
with horizontal planes of weakness are not so 
effective. 

2. The roof structure should be _ strongly 
bolted or nailed to the wall framing, to prevent 
wind pressure under the eaves. 
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Wear Resisting! 


AAS Water Closets and Haas Flush 
H Valves are noted for their long, trouble- 
free life. They have no metal-to-metal contacts 
that cause rapid wear. 





OHIO VALLEY HOSPITAL 
STEUBENVILLE, ORAIO. 





~_JEFFER Son SCHOOL 
DAYTON OHIO. 


The elimination of complicated mechanism, 








needle-point adjustments and small ports that 
might clog, makes them dependable year after 
year. Other desirable features are their instant 
adjustment and positive control of after-fill. 


Haas Flush Valves are internally self-cleansing 
in all waters. Guaranteed five years, many Haas 
installations are in daily use after more than 25 
years of service. They are the equipment for 


U.S. GRANT SCHOOL ~ YOUR school! 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





SIMMS SCHOOL 
HUNTINGTON W.VA. 














CATALOGUE SENT UPON REQUEST 
TO SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS 
AND ARCHITECTS 





GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 


cM. SCHWAB INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HOMESTEAD. PA. 





Te ve" OF 





~ PUBLIC SCHOOL Ne 5. 
WEST HOBOKEN, N.J. 


— ee 


WILKINS BURG HIGH “SCHOOL” 
WILKINSBURG, PA 
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| TEACH WITH 


PICTURES! 


Screen Them 


Daylight 


(No Dark Room Needed) 
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The Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen, combined with the Trans-Lux 
Air-Cooled Opaque Projector, provides 
a perfect unit for Visual Instruction. 


An inexhaustible supply of material 
is available by this system as any type 
of clipping, prints, or pages from books, 
or drawings, will fit easily into the 
loose-leaf holder without any danger 
of damaging the material. The Trans- 
Lux Projector is air-cooled. Solid ob- 
jects are faithfully reproduced too! 


For further information about this 
latest improvement in visual aids to 
instruction, address 


THE TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 








247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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‘Now, with the playground fenced, 
I can devote all my time to 
supervision and instruction—” 


K “No longer, during play periods, am I 

2 constantly interrupted—obliged to chase 

4 after children who have darted off the 
playground. 


“With the fence installed, there is more order 
and discipline—and best of all, the children are 
safe from traffic dangers.” 


An Anchor Playground Fence insures disci- 
pline and safety. Its high carbon steel line 
posts, heavy galvanizing and other features 
of enduring construction insure lasting service. 


Anchor Sales and Erecting Service is nation- 
wide. A phone call, wire or letter puts it at 
your disposal at once. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Formerly Anchor Post Iron Works 
9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Sales Agents 
in Principal Cities. 


ANCHOR 


CHAIN LINK 


| 
| 
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» 


Deg sie iaceet 
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“Buy the fence with the strongest posts!”’ 
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+CLOSED 
1% 
THICK 


Clarin Chairs are made of steel (except- 
ing seat and rubber floor contacts) and 
will not mar the finest floor nor dam- 
age the most delicate floor covering. 


SS AREVIEWS 


Birds in Rhyme 

Julius King. Cloth, large 
Nelson & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Fourteen birds common to the United States 
are beautifully illustrated in color and aptly 
described in humorous verse. 

The Call of the Wild 

By Jack London. Cloth, 12mo., 268 pages. 
Price, 80 cents. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
N. Y. 

It has always appeared to us that London’s 
best works are most to be enjoyed when the 
reader knows nothing of the disordered life of 
the author, of his failings, and his weaknesses. 
The introduction to the present work does not 
add to the enjoyment of the classic story of an 
Alaskan dog or the three added short stories. 


King-Clark Foods Test 

By Florence B. King and Harold F. Clark. 
Price, $1 per package. World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

This test serves as a standard measure of the 
student’s knowledge and, abilitv in the essen- 
tials of a course in foods or cooking. The 
directions point out its specific uses and the 
method of its construction and standardization. 


A Pet Reader 

By Edith Wilhelmina Lawson; 160 pages, 
cloth bound. Published by Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Here is a book that will delight small children. 
The author, who is a primary teacher in the 
schools of Rockford, Ill., tells about dogs and 
puppies, kittens and cats, hens and chickens, 
canary birds and wild birds, horses and ponies, 
rabbits, squirrels, as well as many other pets. 

Many of the illustrations are done in color. 
They are well drawn and add considerably to the 
attractiveness of the book. 

The Pathway to Reading 


By Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, 


quarto. Thos. 


and James Fleming Hosic; 378 pages, cloth 
bound. Published by Silver, Burdett & Co., 
Boston. 
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C1] Brown (walnut) 
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Clarin Mfg. Co., 2450 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, 


finish and seat as checked: 
C] Maroon (mahogany) 


We will test it for ten days and then return it or mail you $2.75 for 
wood seat or $3.50 for leatherette seat. 


‘The Perfect Folding Chair’’ 
MUST Give Comfort 


Clarin Chairs by permitting the occupant to sit into the 
chair encourage the use of the full seat, properly distribut- 
ing the weight between the pelvis and thigh. 


The back support immediately under the shoulder blades 
and above the hips gives the spine its natural support. 


The slightly curved back gives a turning radius permitting 
the occupant to assume an “at ease” position with comfort. 


All this lessens fatigue thus supplying comfortable seating 
equipment for auxiliary use. : 


(1) Battleship Gray 
[) Olive Green 


[1] Wood Seat 
(] Leatherette Seat 
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The authors, who are specialists in reading, 
have here compiled a sixth reader which con- 
tains an exceptional amount of good material. 
While they recognize old-time authors, such as 
Sir Walter Scott, John Ruskin, Paul Du Chaillu, 
Edwin Markham, Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
ow, etc., etc., they also introduce the work of 
contemporary writers. Thus we find selected 
articles from writings of Henry Van Dyke, John 
Masefield, Sewell Ford, Alfred J. Church, and 
many others. 

The Baby Animal Zoo 

By William L. and Stella H. Nida; 246 pages, 
cloth bound. Published by D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany, Boston. 

This is book III of the series of science read- 
ers for silent reading now being brought out by 
the publisher. The present volume deals in a 
number of delightful animal stories, said to be 
based upon’ actual occurrences, adapted for small 
children. 

The collection of stories 
monkeys, elephants, lions, 
bears, bunnies and camels. Much is told about 
birds. The text is set in all type, and the book 
abounds in attractive illustrations. 


By Hazel G. Kinscella. Book Three. 214 
pages. Published by the University Publishing 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Supplementary readers with a special pur- 
pose have multiplied rapidly in recent years, but 
few have had a fundamental idea more appeal- 
ing than the present book. Some have sought 
to teach history, some have been geographical, 
some industrial, others have emphasized nature 
study. No series, however, has taken up a single 
great art and provided a logical, progressive 
course in the appreciation, history, and the 
classics of that art. 

The present book is one of a series devoted to 
the appreciation of the art of music. It seeks 
to acquaint children with the great masterpieces 
of instrumental and vocal music, with the char- 
acteristics and the uses of the various instru- 
ments and combinations of instruments in 
orchestras, bands, etc. It tells the history of 
music from that of primitive people to the latest 
triumphs of the great operas. It tells the inter- 
esting life stories of great composers, singers, 
and conductors. It tells the part music has 
played in the progress of nations, in their wars, 
their triumphs of peace, their social and cul- 


includes dogs, 
bobcats, coyotes, 


tural life. It reproduces the inspiration, the 
charm, the moving power of music in all the 
whims and moods, all the joys and sorrows, all 
the work and play, all the comedies and trag- 
edies of man’s life and existence. 

Rather inclusive content for a book or even 
a series of books, you say. Perhaps so, but the 
author’s clever collection of poems, stories, folk 
tales, bits of history, and selection from great 
books of our literature have all been arranged 
to meet the interests and abilities of chiidren 
and to convey some bit of inspiration or infor- 
mation on music. Suggestions for the use of 
phonograph records or selections to be played 
by the teacher link up the subject matter of the 
text with the best music. The present book for 
the middle grades would be most acceptable as 
a supplementary reader, even without the music 
called for. It is splendid for silent reading, in- 
formational, interesting, and well illustrated. 
The Winston Simplified Dictionary 

Edited by William Dodge Lewis, A.M., Ph.D., 
Litt.D., Henry Seidel Canby, Ph.D., Thomas Kite 
Brown, Jr., Ph.D. Cloth bound, 1,260 pages, 
thumb indexed. Price, $2.88. The John C, 
Winston Company, Philadelphia. 

This work must be recognized not only as an 
important innovation in the dictionary field, but 
as a distinctive contribution to American litera- 
ture. It approaches the task of interpretation 
and definition upon original lines at the same 
time holding to the elements of simplicity, accu- 
racy, and completeness. The value and meaning 
of words are reexamined, weighed, and meas- 
ured in keeping with this aim, as well as in the 
light of the modern needs in the general and 
literary use of the English language. The ex- 
perts who have for a period of six years applied 
themselves to the herculean task of revaluing 
over 100,000 words and phrases have succeeded 
in producing a truly remarkable work. 

It is evident that the editors were concerned 
in striking a range of words that would meet to 
the maximum the vocabulary in current literary 
use without ignoring the obsolete, archaic, and 
dialect words used in the English literature of a 
former day. Biblical and mythological, as well 
as scientific and technical terms, are duly recog- 
nized. Colloquialisms and slang expressions are 
recognized to the extent to which they are en- 
titled. 

In providing definitions the editors have borne 
in mind a clear distinction between the obsolete 
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INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


Recommendations of the 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION :— 


“It would be a convenience if subject matter were 
in exercise form, so organized as to call for the cer- 
tain abilities which it is desired, to develop. 

“As with the curriculum, the most significant need 
in the grades is for a flexible organization to suit 
the needs of the pupils. If it were possible to use 
the textbook five minutes in the case of one pupil 
and five days in the case of another, this need could 
perhaps be met. But this question, overwhelming 


Recommendations of the 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE :— 


“The very genuine reduction of strain in teaching, 
of increase in interest, and of increase in sheer effi- 
ciency when material of proper construction is used 
leads us to maintain that probably the greatest 
advance in teaching . .. . . . is tocomethrough 
the use of better material, rather than through the 
use of greater efforts by teachers or longer hours of 


without materials for practice exercises and tests of 
the immediate material by which pupils can check 
their own mastery and progress, is more than a text- 
book problem. 


“Individual Progress, with enough practice on 
each step to secure mastery, is probably the most 
efficient way to handle the common essentials.”— 
Twenty-fourth Yearbook. 


“Probably the most economical method of main- 
taining the desired level of permanent mastery of 
arithmetical skills is to be found in the diagnosis of 
individual weaknesses of pupils and the application 
of specific corrective drill.”—Fourth Yearbook, De- 
partment of Superintendence. 


study. 


Student Workbooks and Self-Teaching Exercises 


FOR GRADES 1 TO 12 


All Harter Individual Self-Instruction Exercises conform to the above 
recommendations. Specimen copies will be sent to School officials uponrequest. 


Visit our complete display, Booth No. 523, Dallas, N. E. A. Convention. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 





and the modern use of words, and have made it 
a rule to define the common meaning first before 
seeking to trace the original meaning. It is 
equally apparent that in the use of technical 
terms care has been taken to emphasize the liv- 
ing use of them. 

One of the commendable features of the dic- 
tionary must be found in the fact that the words, 
which are defined, are printed in black faced 
type of reasonable size. In finding a word the 
eye will rest on the corner of a page and find 
the guiding word that will lead him to the 
specific word which is readily found. 

In point of charts and illustrations, nothing is 
left undone. There are full page charts dealing 
with constellations and planets, chemical ele- 
ments, geological areas, etc. Full page plates 
done in color depicting arms and armor, Euro- 
pean customs, flags, birds, flowers, heraldry and 
insects may be found. Then, full paged draw- 
ings are shown which picture architectural 
styles, automobiles, period furniture, locomo- 
tives, rigging and sails, ships, trees, tools and 
so forth. The illustrations also extend to zoo- 
logical and botanical subjects. Under miscel- 
laneous a large number of timely and instruc- 
tive illustrations are provided. Throughout the 
volume small drawings are employed in making 
the word, article, or thing which is interpreted, 
more clear to the understanding. All told, over 
three thousand of such pictures are employed. 

Appendix I concerns itself with signs and 
symbols employed in architecture, astronomy, 
botany, chemistry, commerce and finance, com- 
munication with deaf mutes, electricity and 
radio, mathematics, medicine and pharmacy, 
meterology, music, proofreading, punctuation, 
topography, and woodcraft. 

Appendix II deals with weights, measures and 
standards. The metric system is explained. 
Coins, calendars, interest tables are enumerated 
and information upon them is given. 

Appendix III is devoted to foreign words and 
phrases while Appendix IV concerns itself with 
persons and places. A brief account of the de- 
velopment of the English language written by 
an authority is embodied in the introductory 
pages of the book. A guide to pronunciation is 
also provided. An atlas of world maps of 
North America, the United States and Canada, 
South America, Europe, Great Britain and 
Ireland, Asia, Africa, Australia, and the Philip- 
pine Islands are found in the book. 


Educational Publishers 


CLEVELAND — OHIO 





When the project is contemplated from the 


purely publisher’s point of view, realizing that 
an army of college professors gave six years’ 
time to analyze thousands upon thousands of 
words, and that the sum of over $200,000 was 
invested before a single book came off the press, 
then the vision and pertinacity which entered 
into the same, stand out with commendable 
clearness. The American spirit of enterprise 
which means to do a better job today than was 
done yesterday, is manifest here in this impor- 
tant work brought out by the Winston people. 


Standards in Elementary Shorthand 

By Frances Effinger-Raymond and Elizabeth 
S. Adams. Cloth, 115 pages. Gregg Publishing 
Co., New York. 

The results of a series of experiments in de- 
veloping standard tests in elementary shorthand 
and in applying these tests in their completed 
form, to a larger number of students in western 
schools, are reported in this book. 

The authors set up as the problem of efficient 
teaching of shorthand two inseparable elements 
—the correct writing of the shorthand forms to 
the stimulus of sound (dictation or reading), 
and the transcribing of the shorthand outlines 
into the written English equivalent. Accuracy, 
achieved at a moderately slow rate of speed—75 
to 80 words per minute—should be the result of 
the first year’s work. 

With these fundamentals in mind, tests were 
developed to show comprehensively the results 
of the teaching, in such a manner that weak- 
nesses of individual students would unmistak- 
ably be evident and permit the teacher to apply 
the remedy of additional instruction and drill 
wherever needed. Eight tests were finally used 
to cover the important principles of the Gregg 
system and to determine the degree of accuracy 
at stated speeds, and at stated intervals of time. 


It is becoming clear to all teachers that tests 
and testing have little value if simple and usable 
means are not provided for remedying defects 
in teaching, and for overcoming individual short- 
comings of pupils. Recognition of these facts 
is evidenced in the present book by recommenda- 
tions for remedial drill and suggestions for im- 
proving the teaching of difficult principles. 
Europe and the British Isles 

By James Faigrieve, M.A., and Ernest Young, 
B.Se. Cloth bound, 479 pages. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 


This is the sixth book in a series of “Human 
Geography by Grades” by the same authors. It 
familiarizes the student in Part I with the cli- 
matic conditions of the several countries of 
Europe, and the activities engaged in. The 
countries that come in for special attention are 
France, Switzerland, the Balkans, Italy, the 
Ibernian peninsula, Holland and Belgium, the 
Rhine country, Russia, and the Scandinavian 
countries. 

Part II after discussing the Latin peoples of 
Europe comes back to the British Isles. Here 
it tells of Ireland and the Irish, of Scotland and 
the Scots, of industrial and metropolitan Eng- 
land, etc., ete. 

The maps and illustrations which accompany 
the text are instructive. They not only picture 
beautiful cities, but also show something of the 
life and din of the great industrial centers. 
Many of the illustrations are made from aero- 
plane photographs, thus giving bird’s eye views 
of the important centers of population. 
Principles of Modern Radio Receiving 


By L. Grant Hector. Cloth, octavo, 306 
pages. Price, $5. Burton Publishing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This book contains the “latest word” on the 
circuits used in radio receiving apparatus. The 
fundamental principles of light, sound, and 
electricity as applied to the subject are rather 
completely explained, and sufficient mathematics 
is introduced to make the necessary computa- 
tions clear. The work will serve excellently the 
need for supplementary information in school 
laboratories and electrical departments. 

South America 


By James Franklin Chamberlain and Arthur 
Henry Chamberlain. Cloth, 203 pages, illus- 
trated. The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

Here is an attractive geographic reader. It 
deals with the splendors of South America. The 
fine cities which have been reared in that conti- 
nent with their mighty architectural creations, 
the scenic wonders of mountains, rivers, and 
valleys, are well described in word and picture. 
The people, their industries, their means of 
transportation—all come in for consideration. 

The authors are frank in saying that they 
have been able to afford only a small glimpse of 
a wonderful country. And yet, they have suc- 
ceeded to provide much interesting material in 
a small volume. 
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Here are the very records 
you need...all Orthophonic! 








You have accepted the power of 
living music. Accepted its beauty, 
its psychology, its infinite advan- 
tage over printed texts of strange 
bars and clefs when the child-mind 
is not yet ready for bars and clefs. 
Now—the very records you need 
for your day-by-day work are 
all Orthophonic. Pure of sound! 
Rhythms, Mother Goose songs, 
fragments of melody of the mas- 
ters, /ivingly reproduced for those 
very small listeners as is Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony for world 
critics! 

Here is music the child can love 


Department of Music at State 
Teacher’s College, Cedar Falls, 
Towa, in a daily program for your 
help, uses these Victor Ortho- 
phonic Records exclusively. This 
program is now an accepted guide 
in rural schools. Our book, “Music 
Appreciation with the Victrola for 
Children,” is the standard course 
for the elementary grades. The 
illustrating records are all being 
remade Orthophonically. Tear ° 
out this partial list of the Victor - 
Orthophonic Records for your 
pupils—and fold it in your purse 
so that you may ask for these 


and understand. 
pure! 


Primary Songs 
Frog and Mouse (2) The Tailor and 
the Mouse (3) The Frog He Would 
a-lTooing Go. GREEN. 
Bow-Wow (2) Song of the Cricket 
(3) Good Morning (4) A True Story 
(5) My Pony. GREEN. 
No. 19830, 75c 


The Fiddle Song (2) Dancing Song 

(3) The Bee (4) The Clock (5) 

Who Has Seen the Wind. GREEN. 

My Old Dan (2) Honk! Honk! (3) 

Cradle Song (4) Soldier Boys (5) 

Wing Foo (6) The Zoo. GREEN. 
No. 19831, 75c 


Melodies and Instrumental 
Combinations for Children 
Rock-a-bye, Baby Violin. Sweet and 
Low (Barnby) Violin. Lullaby 
(Brahms) Viola. Adeste Fideles 
(Portugal) Bells. First Nowell 

Trombone Solo. Nazareth. 


No. 20174, 75c 


Waltz (Brahms) Two Clarinets and 
Piano. Light Cavalry Overture (von 


Simple, tone- 
C. A. Fullerton, head of 


products, 


Suppé) Two Cornets and Piano. Sere- 
nata (Moszkowski) Violin and Piano. 
Tarantella (Mendelssohn) Flute, 
Clarinet and Piano. Cradle Song 
(Schubert) ’Celle and Piano. 
Adantino (Thomas) Oboe and Piano. 
Evening Bells (Kullak) Celesta and 
Bells. Elfin Dance (Grieg) Flute and 


Piano. No. 20079, 75c 


Serenade (d’Ambrosio) Oboe. Valse 
Brilliante Op. 34, No. 2 (Chopin) 
Viola and Violin. Nocturne (Chopin) 
Clarinet and Flute. Waltzing Doll 
(Poldini) Celeste Solo. Canzonetta 
(Mendelssohn) String Quartet. 
Waltzer (Hummel) Piano Duet. 4 
Pleasant Way (Kullak) Woodwind 
Quintet. No. 20161, 75c 


Rhythms 


Of a Tailor and a Bear (MacDowell) 
(2) The Wild Horseman (Schumann) 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA. Spinning Song 
(Kullak) (2) The Little Hunters. 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 


No. 20153, 75c 


Run, Run Run (Concone) (2) Jump- 
ing (Gurlitt) (3) Running Game 


records in any store selling Victor 


(Gurlitt) (4) Aid de Ballet (Jadas- 
sohn. VICTOR ORCHESTRA. Waltz No. 
1 (Brahms) (2) Waltz No. 2 
(Brahms) (3) Waltz No.3 (Brahms) 
VICTOR ORCHESTRA. 


No. 20162, 75c 


Beautiful things 
just to hear! 
Gavotte (Beethoven) KREISLER. 
Menuet (Bach) KREISLER. 


No. 1136, $1.50 


Glow Worm—lIdyll (Lincke) vicror 
SALON ORCHESTRA. 


No. 19758, 75c 


To a Water-Lily (MacDowell). To 
a Wild Rose (MacDowell) cH1IcAco 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


No. 1152, $1.50 


Humoresque (Dvorak) VENETIAN 
TRIO. Berceuse from “Jocelyn” (Go- 
dard) VENETIAN TRIO. 


No. 20130, 75c 


Le Cynge (Saint-Saéns) CASALS. 
Moment Musical (Schubert) CASALs. 


No. 1143, $1.50 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 


Sound-proof, Decay-proof, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

The Pathfinder Star Maps. By 
King, of the Harvard Observatory. Published 
by the Cosmos Press, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
The author, in his preface, points to a need for 
a knowledge of the change of seasons and of 
the stars belonging to each, just as is now pos- 
sible in the case of wild flowers and birds. 
Such knowledge may be acquired with proper 
aid. 

The present maps, which are twelve in num- 
ber, are easy guides to the starry heavens, giv- 
ing the location of the constellations for each 
month of the year. They are suitable for all 
portions of the United states, as well as other 
countries, and have met the test of actual use. 
The maps show the Ursa Major, the Great 
Bear, Ursa Minor, and Little Bear stars, the 
constellations, the first-magnitude stars; and 
the sixth-magnitude stars. In addition to the 
46 constellations listed, portions of several 
southern constellations are shown. 

There is a map for each month, good for any 
year. Each map is complete in itself, on a 
separate page, convenient for field use. Ample 
descriptive matter goes with each map, explain- 
ing the use of the map and the features of 
special interest to be found in the sky for each 
particular month. 

The Organized Summer Camp. By Marie M. 
Ready. Physical Education Series No. 7, 1926. 
Price, five cents. Issued by the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. The summer 
camp has proven an excellent means of furnish- 
ing interesting and wholesome occupation and 
also educational work for children. The success 
of the work has been attributed to the method 
of organization and management which includes 
a well-balanced schedule of work and play. The 
pamphlet describes and illustrates public school 
camps, boys’ and girls’ club camps, municipal 
camps, summer health camps for  under- 
nourished and tubercular children, and boy scout 
camps. There is a: good bibliography on the 
subject. 

The Call of the Camps. Six years of the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps. By G. F. 
James. Issued by the Military Training Camps 
Association of the United States. The pamph- 
let describes the organization, the activities, 
and the advantages of military training as 





Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 
The above building 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only 
material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
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carried out in the several military training 
centers. 

Chicago Practice Tests for Mastery of 
Grammar and Usage. By Sophia C. Camenisch. 
Price, $0.80 per hundred copies. The English 
Journal, Chicago, Ill. The material is useful 
for testing pupils in sentence construction, 
grammar and usage, and general mechanics. 
Typical tests are given for practice, for check- 
up, and for diagnostic testing. 

Achievement Tests in History, Reading, 
Spelling, Civics, Language, Drawing, and Arith- 
metic. Prepared by V. H. Culp, I. D. Weeks, 
and M. M. Guhin of Northern Teachers’ College, 
Aberdeen, S. D. Issued by the Hub City School 
Supply Co., Aberdeen, S. D. The first sheet is 
a test sheet for sixth grade pupils, containing 
an outine of questions to be answered in the 
different subjects. The second is_ similarly 
arranged and is intended for students in the 
eighth grade. 

The tests as arranged save a great deal of 
time for both pupil and teacher, are definite, 
and follow the course of study closely. They 
are not time tests, but a pupil will be able to 
finish two subjects between two regular school 
intermissions. 


Jeu D’ Antonymes. Published by Bruce, Mil- 
waukee. A game to be played by as many per- 
sons as there are cards. The game is competi- 
tive and small prizes may be offered in class- 
work in the nature of a mark to those who have 
their cards filled first. 


Columbia Research Bureau Tests: English, 
Stevens, Abbott and Wood; German, Purin and 
Wood; French, Meras, Roth, and Wood; 
Physics, Farwell and Wood; Plane Geometry, 
Hawkes and Wood; Spanish, Callcott and Wood. 
Published by the World Book Co., Yonkers, N. 
Y. The tests are intended to offer reliable, valid, 
and comparable measurements of achievement 
in the several subjects listed. The material out- 
lines the derivation, the purpose, and scope of 
the tests, gives a description of the parts of 
the test and offers directions for administering, 
scoring, and interpreting the tests. The ques- 
tions are quite full and complete; they are 
arranged in the order of difficulty, and are 
divided into several equivalent forms. The 
tests are adapted to the whole range of achieve- 


Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 


Opening 20’-9”" x 9'-8” 


EFFICIENCY 


The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


3538 Peralta Street 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


Oakland, California 





ment in the first four years in high school and 
the first three in college classes. 


The Selection of School Building Sites. Paper, 
twelve pages. Issued by the Better Schools 
League, Inc., Chicago, Ill. The booklet is not 
intended as a handbook for those about to locate 
new school sites, but is intended to show what 
school districts are doing, the need for the work, 
and the beneficial results following such prac- 
tices. 

Among the topics discussed are a forward- 
looking policy in site selection, size of the school 
grounds, and data for determining the site loca- 
tion. A series of plates is presented to show 
the location of schools and the necessity of 
adopting a plan of procedure in the selection and 
placement of school sites. 

Trends of School Costs in Ohio. By W. G. 
Reeder and E. A. Paisley, Contributions to 
School Administration No. 3, 1926. Issued by 
the Ohio State University Press, Columbus. 
The general purpose of the study is to show and 
to interpret the trends of school costs in Ohio 
during the 54-year period from 1870 to 1924. 
The data for the study was taken from the 
annual reports of the chief state school officials 
of the state. The study shows that the total 
expenditures for education in 1924 were more 
than fifteen times as much as they were in 1870. 
The increase may be better understood by noting 
the increase in the cost of each of the various 
items which make up the total. The items upon 
which data are available each year are teachers’ 
salaries, buildings and sites, and miscellaneous. 

The Gregg Publishing Company recently re- 
ceived the award of the medal of honor at the 
hands of the International Jury of Awards of 
the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 
phia. The award was made in recognition of 
the excellence of the company’s publications in 
the field of commercial education. In 1915, the 
Gregg Company received the medal of honor at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition held in San 
Francisco. 

The Gregg Company has grown from a small 
office to a concern of world-wide importance, 
maintaining offices in all the important cities, 
and its shorthand system is used in more than 
94 per cent of the high schools of the United 
States. 
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Ferroplywood Partitions 


Especially Designed for School Buildings 


TYPICAL FERROPLYWOOD INSTALLATION, Chicago Public Schools 


FERROPLYWO()| 


Sound Proof, Sanitary, Non-Absorbent, Non-Cracking or 
Chipping, Rigid Construction, Panels are not separate but 


welded and Inter-locked into posts, no butt joints or open 


WATER PROOF 
CEMENT GLUE 
JOINTS 


GALVANIZED STEEL 


FLANNEL CLOTH 


GALVANIZED STEEL 


DETAIL OF FERROPLYWOOD PANEL 


Ferrometal Unit Shower Stalls 


ee 


PRACTICAL— 
ECONOMICAL— 
DURABLE— 


FERROMETAL 
UNIT SHOWER 
STALLS are suitable 
for every require- 
ment, low in cost, 
and have been de- 
signed for the pur- 
pose of taking the 
place of Tile, Mar- 
ble, Slate or Cemént, 
and are positively 
guaranteed non- 
leakable, furnished 
with one piece metal 
bottom providing 
ample drainage. 


COMPLETE LAYOUT 
AND PLANNING 
SERVICE— 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE No. 10. 


Upon request we will furnish plans and quotation when 
provided with layout and plumbing requirements. 


LITTERER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO 


3022-3032 North Rockwell Street 


ILLINOIS 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 





The Ideal Installation for Schools 


atrous 
~~ 


Flush Valves and 
Duojet Closets 


More Sanitary— More Economical 
Clogging and Overflowing Avoided 


N the Watrous Duo- 

jet Closet there are 
special safeguards 
against the danger of 
a choked outlet. Also, 
the bowl is very eco- 
nomical with water. It 
eliminates the narrow 
outlet which is needed 
beyond the trap in 
most single-jet bowls 
to maintain syphonic 
action, butwhichoften 
occasions clogging, 
overflowing, and 
heavy repair bills. 
Two powerful con- 
verging jets effect a thorough flush, at a far lower water-con- 
sumption than is required by the majority of single-jet types. 


= 


WATROUS DUOJET FLOOR CLOSET 


The wall type of 
bowl, as it does not 
rest on the floor, 
greatly simplifies 
the work of cleans- 
ing the toilet room, 
and by dispensing 
with furred ceilings 
and closet connec- 
tions in floors it 
promotes economy 
and speed in the 
erection of new 
, : Se buildings. 
WATROUS DUOJET WALL CLOSET 


The Watrous Flush Valve deliv- 
ers the exact quantity of water 
required for a thorough flush by 
the bowl with which it is used. 
Therefore, when installed with 
the water-saving Duojet bowl, it makes possible substan- 
tial annual economies that may be added to the saving 
afforded by the non-clogging feature. The Watrous 
valve requires no regulation for varying water pressure, 
from lowest to highest. 


The Watrous line includes several models in which the 
flushing is effected by automatic seat-action. Among these 
is the “‘Juvenile” type, with a bowl of less than normal 
height, suitable for small children. 


WATROUS 
FLUSH 
VALVE 


Write for details on the Watrous Flush Valves & Duojet Closets 


PLUMBING DIVISION 


Watrous Flush Valves, Duojet Closets, Self-Closing Basin Cocks, Combination 
Lavatory Fixtures, Pop-Up Wastes, Liquid Soap Fixtures, Etc. 


Sold by Leading Plumbing Jobbers Throughout the U. S. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
521 South Racine Avenue, CHICAGO 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


H. D. Tuck, 404 Marquette Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
W. E. Blair, Jr., c/o Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
R. J. Shank, 920 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Continental Sales Co., 924 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Charles 8S. Anderson, 6614 Minne Lusa Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
Wm. P. Horn Co., 237 Rialte Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
L. C. Coombs, Room 506, 110 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wm. P. Horn Co., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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DRINKING FOUNTAINS 





The fountain illustrated 
was designed especially 


for use in schools. 


Puro Drinking Fountains 
are made of solid bronze 
cast metal from heavily 

No 
There 
is nothing to crack, chip 


designed patterns. 
breakage possible. 


or become unsightly. 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountains are highly finished and 
heavily nickel plated. They are always clean and inviting— 
do not require the continual care of enameled goods. 


“An Installation Once Made 
Will Last a Lifetime.” 


WRITE FOR COPY OF OUR CATALOG. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN COMPANY 


Haydenville, 














Bradley — 


Washfountains 





REQUIRE BUT A 


PROMOTE BOTH | 
MINIMUM OF 


CLEANLINESS AND j 
SANITATION 


‘“‘The First Cost 


is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every type of 
public lavatories, there is no Axture 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance. 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








JANITOR SERVICE 


Massachusetts 


a ni 


A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Crane Technica] High School, 

Tilden High School, 

Schurz High School, 

Austin High School, 

Morgan Park School, 
Chicago, III. 

Garvey School, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Theodore Roosevelt Junior 
and Senior High School, 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 

Fortuna, Calif. 
Washington Ave. High 

School, 

Canton, Ohio 
High School, 

Green Bay, Wis 
Fond du Lac High School, 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 
South Omaha High School, 

South Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodland Union High School, 

Woodland, Calif. 

Old Government School, 

Oneida, Wis. 

Great Neck Prep. School, 

Great Neck, L. I. 

High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


AND MANY MORE. 


I 
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*"\RaDoUCZ 


Patented 








Anti-freezing 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY CO. 


a 
HORA th. 


HI 


Spiral 


if 


but — 


KH 


Pa 


ever devised. 


i 


ph 


2 ad, 
; er eee x : 
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WATER Adal 3 
Sivus 


made of 


ability to withstand 


abuse. 


Lasts a Lifetime 


Write for Booklet 


Also dependable, long 





Peary 
OS 


details today! 





slide 


FIRESCAPE 
INSURED! 


Your school budget of 
course provides for the pro- 
tection of your buildings 
against the hazards of fire, 


What about the lives of the 
children themselves? 


The Dow Spiral Slide Fire- 
scape supplies the surest, 
safest exit from upper floors 


Write for full 


Formerly The Dow Co. 


300 N. Buchanan Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 






Murdock 
Outdoor Bubble 


Font 


BRONZE 
BRASS 


IRON 


For ages these three metals have been 
used in outdoor service. ; 
everywhere accepted because of their 


They are 


exposure and 


for 
School Yards -- Playgrounds 


“What to Know 
About Outdoor Drinking Fountains.” 


life Drinking 


Fountains and Bubbler Heads for School 
Buildings. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 


You are cordially 


invited to 


inspect our 


exhibit at the Dallas Convention—Space 251. 
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Northeast High School, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Dunham Heated. 
Architect: C. A. Smith. 
Heating Contractor: 
Louis Kitchen, 





A Dunham System 
Quickly Heats Every 
Room in Coldest Weather 








for the Name 
DUNHAM 





| This nameplate identifies 
| @ genuine Dunham Ther- 
| mostatic Radiator Trap. 
It is placed on the Dun- 
ham Trap for your pro- 
| tection and it is your 








| ssurance of the Depend- | 
| ability and Satisfaction | 
|which characterize | 
Dunham Heating Service 


(cesses 


With Dunham Low Pressure Steam Heating, 
the janitor or engineer can get steam to every 
room quickly at very low pressure in the cold- 
est weather of any winter. There is nothing 
to prevent circulation of the steam through the 
system because all air and water are elimi- 
nated by the Dunham Radiator Trap which 
opens to air and water but closes tightly 
against steam. None of the steam escapes in 
the return pipes but is kept in the radiator 
where it gives up every bit of its heat. 


The features of flexibility plus economy, ease 
of control and silent operation make Dunham 
Low Pressure Steam Heating the ideal system 
for schools of all sizes. 


Send for Dunham Data on the heating of 


schools. 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Over sixty branch and local sales offices in the United 
States and Canada bring Dunham Heating Service as close 
to you as your telephone. Consult your telephone direc- 
tory for the address of our office in your city. 


@ 












REE 


HEATING SE 







Harwood Girls School, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Dunham Heated. 
Architect: E. H. Nor- 
ris. Heating Contrac- 
tor: Strumquist Engi- 
neering Co. 








At Julia Richman High School, New York, (Wm. H. Gompert, 
Municipal Architect) this Model E G&G Telescopic Hoist furnishes 
dependable, economical ash removal, while the Spring Guard 
Gates and Automatic opening-closing-locking Sidewalk Doors 
completely protect pupils from the dangers of an open hoistway. 


Protect the Pupil 
From the Open Hoistway 


Unprotected hoistways are a source of danger to 
pedestrians and pupils. ' 
With a G&G Telescopic Hoist, equipped with 
Spring Guard Gates and Automatic opening-closing- 
locking Sidewalk Doors, the open hoistway danger 
is eliminated, while the school is assured of com- 
plete economy and dependability in ash removal. 

When the hoisting head of a G&G Hoist is raised, 
the Sidewalk Doors automatically open and lock 
in position. No pressure can force the Sidewalk 
Doors or Safety Gates to open inwardly. As the 
hoisting head is lowered, the Sidewalk Doors auto- 
matically close and lock. 

At no time is the operator, pedestrian or pupil ex- 
posed to the dangers of an open hoistway because 
of the 100% safety protection of the G&G Tele- 
scopic Hoist. 


Ask your architect about G&G Ash Removal 
Equipment, or if you wish, write us direct. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 
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ACkNOWwIeAgtd 
Leader of 


Small Pianos 


‘% CABLE 





Midget Upright 


Be sure to see this unusual School Piano 
at the N. E. A. Convention, Manufacturers 
Building, Fair Park, Dallas, Texas. 


Booths 517- 519 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
WABASH & JACKSON, CHICAGO. 











School 
Stairs 


Need 
Careful 


Cleaning 


Super Service gets all the dirt and 
doesn’t raise a dust. And the time it 
saves. Think of cleaning nine rooms 
in 45 minutes at noon — floors, base 
boards, window sills, chalk trays—all 
really clean. 

With Super Service Cleaners each janitor gains 
three hours daily on his hardest work. Figure that 


saving in dollars. Cleaners soon are paid for—bet- 
ter work and lower cost thereafter. 


Write today for full information 


The Super Service Company 
820 Lafayette Street Toledo, Ohio. 





The World’s Most 
Modern Colleges 


Recognize the importance of 
Hamlinized Sound-Proof Doors 


Northwestern University’s 
New Buildings: 

Levy Mayer Hall and Gary 
Library of Law equipped 
with Hamlin’s Sound-Proof 
Doors. 

Jas. Gamble Rogers, 
New York 
Childs & Smith, Chicago 


Associate Architects 


_ 
oun 


Cerne: 


The Northwestern University has been 
equipping new buildings with HAMLIN- 
IZED Sound-Proof Doors Since 1910. 


The elimination of distracting sound waves favors 
thought concentration and is an aid to scientific 
research. 


Modern colleges, institutions and churches are in- 
sulating their study rooms with HAMLINIZED 
Edge Tight Sound-Proof Doors and Folding Par- 
titions. 

Information on request. 


IRVING HAMLIN 


1510 Lincoln St., Evanston, Illinois 


Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 
and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 


2819 Nicollet Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


2310 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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ARTISTA 


TEMPERA 


The New, Quick Way 
to Color Wood 


\\/ OOD coloring projects are an important part 


of manual training work. But the old process 
is tedious and slow. 


“Artista” TEMPERA provides a new method 
which not only produces astonishingly beautiful re- 
sults, but saves many precious minutes. The whole 
job can be completed while the ordinary mediums 
are drying. 

Here are some of the advantages of using 
“Artista” Tempera for coloring wood: 


(1) Dries in 5 to 10 minutes, depending 
on the texture of the wood. 


(2) Requires no filler—merely a smooth, 
sand-papered finish on the wood. 


(3) Three types of permanent finish: 
(a) Flat finish, with wax, (b) Lacquer-like 
finish with shellac or varnish, (c) Antique 
finish, rubbed and waxed. 


(4) Economical and clean—covers well, 
with or across the grain, flows freely, can be « 
thinned with water. Colors intermix perfect- 
ly and a second coat can be added without 


flaking. 


Fifteen Intense Colors 
in 2-0z., 8-0z., 16-0z., and 32-oz. glass jars. 


Upon request by Manual Training Super- 
visors, we will gladly furnish samples and 
directons for using. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co 


41 East 424 Street New York. N.Y. 
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Remington 
Typewriter Line 


Nia 1 iy oT 





To International Jury of the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial Exposition at Philadelphia has awarded 
the Remington Typewriter Company the Grand 
Prize, its highest award, for typewriters and 
bookkeeping machines, adapted to all purposes. 


Thus the preference shown by the commercial 
schools of America for Remingtons for instruc- 
tion purposes is again indorsed. 


During the past year the school demand for 
Remington Typewriters has been without paral- 
lel in typewriter history. 


The aim of every business school is to give 
its students the kind of training needed in the 
business office, and these record-breaking pur- 
chases of Remington Typewriters by the schools 
of America show conclusively the present trend 
of business requirements. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 Broadway New York 
Branches Everywhere 


TYPEWRITERS 


161 








Wins Grand Prize 


4M & REMINGTON 


A Machine for Every Purpose 
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SPECIAL RULED AND PRINTED HEADING TABLETS 











Permanently Bound and Perforated Ruled Margin Line Open Side 


Ruled Margin Line Printed Form Printed Form Punched Margin Holes 


Punched Margin Holes 





ae 
es Se 


KeySTONE DRAWING TABLET 








Removable Leaves White Drawing Paper Se EE 
Removable Leaves Ruled Practice Pen, Pencil or Crayon Removable Leaves and Underblotter 


MADE QUALITY GUARANTY, AT HUNTINGDON, PENNSYLVANIA 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


ee 





They Learn Easier When You 
Teach With Pictures 


“IT find that anything taught by 

the pictures is remembered far 

better and longer than regular 

class instruction” wrote Miss Eli- 
nor G. Price, Mont- 
clair Teacher. 


High School, Los Angeles, California. 


The Nation’s finest and most 
efficiently equipped schools 
use Center Installation of 


LUXOR Shade Cloth 


mounted on 


STANDARD Shade Rollers 


the scientifically correct 
shading for school room 


Miss Price is an- 
other one of the 
hundreds of edu- 
cators who are 
enthusiastic about 


the Spencer Film windows. 
Slide Delineascope 
and Service. 7 
Perfect light control. Lowest cost to install and 
; ; Ventilati : maintain. 
O use her own words—“I view it as a chance for clear a ie “i ee LUXOR is beautiful and 
isive teaching. Then he Delineascope way is so j Sen eneneeangy ater ee 
decisive te g hen too, the Delineascop y Conta teutalliation durable. 


much easier and cheaper than the lantern slide method that it Nothing to get out of Baits dened. 
recommends itself to anyone who realizes the value of visual using Double order. STANDARD rollers are 
instruction.” _- Inside Brackets Easily operated. good for a lifetime. 
You too should know the many ways that this new machine 
and service can make your classroom work easier. The 
coupon will bring you worthwhile information. Send it 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


19 DOAT STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GET THE FACTS. Before investing in ex- 
pensive, complicated window equipment be sure 
to read our “Treatise on Window Shadings for 
Schools.” A copy will be mailed to you gratis 
at your request. 


make my classroom work easier. 


THE WESTERN SHADE CLOTH COMPANY 





Please tell me more about the use of film slides and how they’ll \ 


Atlanta Buffalo Detroit St. Louis 
Columbus Chicago Indianapolis 
Center Installation . 
: (THE FINEST WINDOW SHANES ARE MADE FROM > f 
using Double Sa aie eee ae we 
| Outside Brackets LUXOF + 





SHADE ROLLERS 
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Modern Instruction Makes use of 


MOTION PICTURES 


Y showing it in motion pictures you not Our Common Enemy: A microscopic motion 
only secure alert attention, but create picture study of the house fly, his develop- 
vivid,. accurate, enduring impressions. ent, and his habits.—1 reel. 


Through Pictorial Clubs, Inc., you are assured Old Scrooge: A splendid dramatization of the < 
of authoritative accuracy, good condition of popular Dickens story “A Christmas Carol.” 


prints, and prompt, Pathe service in every = nenle 
part of the country. A few of the many Pic- : 
torial Clubs, educational motion pictures, now The Eclipse of 1925: Made under supervision 
distributed by Pathe, are listed below: of the Scientific American with the records of 


Animal Life Series, by Dr. William Beebe: ~ wage ope and — hcg agp Every 
Three 1 reel pictures of unusual interest phase of the sun’s total eclipse is shown. — 


444446 S 4 





Foe eeeee 


— - ——_— —_ — ee a s —— pane —. 
Se a 





444444 
+obasas 











err a 


filmed by the scientist at British Guiana, in- 1 reel. 
cluding these titles: ‘Despoilers of Jungle Send coupon below for complete list of 
Gardens,” “The Jungle Sluggard,” “Captur- Pictorial Clubs and Pathe films in Pathe Edu- 
ing a Giant Anteater.” cational Library. 
| 
Educational Department EC a a ee « 


Gentlemen: Please send me the complete 


, 
1 catalogue describing all Pathe pictures f 
Pathe Exchange, Inc., S. B. J. suitable for study groups. 
35 West 45th Street New York City ! ‘ 






TV VT 
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AN EXHIBIT 
OF GOOD BOOKS 


LAIDLAW PUBLICATIONS 
BOOTH 342 


You are cordially invited to our Exhibit during the 
N. E. A. Meeting in Dallas. Among our publications 
on display look particularly for :— 


THE NEW BARNES READERS 
(Series Complete—Primer through Book Eight) 

THE GUIDE BOOKS TO LITERATURE THE NIDA 
Pesanior High Schoo) SCIENCE READERS 


OUR GOVERNMENT 
(A text book in Civics for the advanced gram- 
mar Grades or Junior High School) 





Instead of overloading pupils with 
fairy tale and fiction, let them read 


There are four books, full of solid educa- 
tive material; an early foundation for sci- 
entific studies. Reading in the grades is 
heavy in tales of “Once upon a time—” and 
other imaginative excursions, but light in 
scientific knowledge. Yet children have 
endless, eager questions about matters of 
fact. Any assumption that they are unable 
to understand elementary phases of science 
proves false when such knowledge is of- 
fered in the Nida form. 





THE McCALL SPELLER 
(A Speller with a Score Card for Grades 2-8) 


TEST AND PRACTICE MATERIALS 
“The Study-Period Projects’—Silent Reading 
Materials for Grades 1, 2 and 3. 
“The Lennes Work, Drill and Test Sheets in 
Arithmetic”—Supplementary Test and Prac- 
tice Material in Arithmetic for Grades 2-8. 
“Corrective Exercises for Language Errors”— 
For advanced grammar grades or Junior 
High School. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 


2001 CALUMET AVE. 36 WEST 24TH STREET 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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THE NEW 
EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


HOYT-PEET 


Embodies the latest scientific research. This new series is 
based on original investigations in which the results of 
nearly half a million individual tests were tabulated 
and used. 


Fits the modern course of study. The series fits the mod- 
ern course of study which demands absolute mastery of 
the essential processes in arithmetic, with the utmost 
economy of the teacher’s and pupils’ time and effort. 


Provides check-ups on pupil’s work at each step. Through- 
out the books the pupil’s work is constantly checked by 
means of Progress Scores, Standard Tests, and Meas- 
uring Scales, that reveal all existing weaknesses, 
with supplementary drills and practice to correct these 
deficiencies. 


Individual differences of pupils provided for. No other 
series of arithmetics so carefully adapts the work to 
the individual differences and requirements of pupils. 


Establishes right habits. By direct and natural means 
pupils are taught to read a problem carefully, to pic- 
ture the situation, to apply the right process in the 
solution of the problem, to put down their work in neat, 
orderly and concise fashion, and to check the answer. 


FIRST BOOK, Grades I1I-IV....$.76 HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 


SECOND BOOK, Grades V-VI.. .80 COMPANY 
THIRD BOOK, Grades VII-VIII Besten New York 


Chicago Dallas 
San Francisco 





BRUCE'S 
School Judas Library 


consists of 


GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS, Book Two, Bruce 


These books are of invaluable aid to the architect 
engaged in school house planning. Both books con- 
tain numerous photographic illustrations of floor 
plans of school buildings, designed by the foremost 
school house architects of the United States. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS, Alt 
Creer ere ee ee ee $2.50 


For the architect and school board desirous of 
having school buildings equipped with most efficient 
and economical mechanical and sanitary appliances. 
Illustrations include photographs and complete dia- 
grams and plans. 


SCHOOL BONDS, Fowlkes 


For the architect who is consulted about school 
projects, this book defines in detail, the methods of 
financing school construction programs, financial 
and legal nature of school bonds, etc. 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 


302 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 





ested - Found Successful 
Woodburn and Moran’s Series 


FINDERS AND FOUNDERS OF THE NEW 
WORLD (4th Gr.) 


THE MAKERS OF AMERICA (5th Gr.) 


ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY 
(7th and 8th Gr.) 


THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 
(8th Gr. and Jr. H. S.) 


History 


A nationally known complete course. The 
authors’ style creates “a lively interest in 
history—more to be desired than mere ac- 
cumulation of facts.” Authentic, impartial. 


Reaay Soon 


BEGINNER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


A book of unique features providing a 
course of essentials for the intermediate 
grades. In the Woodburn and Moran Series. 


Bz by Test 


Horace Mann Readers 
Modern tales and old favorites. Readers 
for eight grades. Teacher’s Editions for 
Grades 1-3. New series illustrated in color. 


Andrew Lang Readers 
Based on the fairy tales in the well-known 


series by Andrew Lang. Specially edited 
and graded for Grades 2-5. Supplementary. 


Reading 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


DEPENDABLE 

STAGE SCENERY 
Why Not 

Let The Senior Class 


Donate a 


Velour Curtain 
or 
Cyclorama Drapery Set? 


ASK US FOR INFORMATION 


UNIVERSAL SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


329 Van Slyke Court 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


652 Randolph Bldg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


———————————————————————_. 95 
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ALBERT G. BELDING, B. S., 
Supervisor of Commercial Subjects in 


High and Continuation Schools, New York City 
and 
RUSSELL T. GREENE, A. M., K | RAFT 
Chairman of Department of Accounting and Law 
High School of Commerce, New York City 
IS A MOST ECONOMICAL TEXT | 


Economical With Respect to Cost of Supplies 


More than one hundred exercises and numerous 
problems in the text require’ only loose journal and 
ledger paper. 

One laboratory practice set is accompanied by a 
set of blank books, vouchers, and business forms of 
the most approved type. z 

This set and the paper required for the exercises If you have not yet in- 


are the only supplies necessary for use in the course. 


Economical With Respect to Teaching Effort | vestigated BOOKCRAFT 


A unique and effective teaching plan and elimination of 
non-essentials reduce the teaching burden to the minimum; 


hence, certain practical phases of the subject, hitherto con- ’ : 

sidered as attainable only in advanced courses, are reached. a moment S action nOwWw 

Economical With Respect to Learning Burden ‘ 
By placi hasi the logical rather th the chronological 

vont, Pea, ciate ce Soe alert metiee, Sa as, Se Meer will place the facts on 

veloped and easily grasped. 


Students are not confused by a mass of unimportant detail and 
mechanics. 


Objectives are brought into clear relief and the subject is properly your desk. The coupon 














motivated from the start. 








Write for full information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY |. 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London |) or, write if you prefer 


is for your convenience, 
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pert noe | 
/ 
i 
Just Out—BOOKS ON i 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION sr 
By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN | | i oe 
Professor of Administration and Supervision, le: ; | a 4 Feb. '27 
School of Education, University of Michigan “ wv 
Public School Finance, for superintendents, yd Gaylord Bros., 
finance officers, schools and colleges of education is J Syracuse, N. Y. 
dynamic in type—a cleancut analysis of the public Send coupon ff 
: .* : ; ’ or 
school administration problem, and a practical solu- or write # Stock 1 
tion. tockton, Calif. 
10n today for wf > 
Public School Relations furnishes executives your 4 


4 


in the field with a clear view of the problem of free it a 
Please send me a Free Copy of “‘Bookcraft.” 


school relations with the community, and shows 


them how to solve their difficulties. The book is copy 
also for schools and colleges of education. 
7 RUSE IEE TOLER TER CTE ETT TT CECT eT re eee 
af 
RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY J MELE TPERE RE SER CET TET ERE Te LCL LOTT Cre rT Te Tr ere 
(Dept. C-194) MP MOE sh crcisthusdinnvidaneddcvadsieokiestadenssenocesiaeeeae 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
536 So. Clark St. MO DD ah sacciccarsssascesinsscensaxcisorsisoenisseas i nvidtreidiitane 
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There is a Bausch & Lomb Balopticon 


for Every “Still’’ 


Projection 


Purpose. 


There 

should be 

a copy of our 
New Projection 


Catalog in Your Files 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


680 St. Paul St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 





Leitz School Microscope 
*“*Model LL’’ 





MODEL “LL” 


Especially designed for school, class- 
room and laboratory use. 


The acknowledged superior qualities 
as well as the excelling workmanship 
of Leitz microscopes merit the admira- 
tion of every instructor. These admit- 
ted features are predominating factors 
respunsible for the extensive and ever 
increasing demand for Leitz micro- 
scopes, resulting in the distribution of 
more than a quarter of a million Leitz 
microscopes to educational and indus- 
trial institutions throughout the world. 
The recognized perfection of Leitz op- 
tical and mechanical precision work- 
manship is as evident in the microscope 
Model “LL” as prevails with the Leitz 
Research Microscopes. 


Model “LL” is simple in design and 
most durable in construction, meeting 
to the fullest degree all the require- 
ments for student classroom and lab- 
oratory use. Standardization and sim- 
plicity of construction in addition to 
quality and quantity production, as re- 
sults from the increased demand for 
Leitz microscopes, has naturally brought 
about a material reduction in our 
prices. Although formerly higher in 
price, Leitz Microscopes now cost no 
more than other instruments whose 
quality cannot permit of comparison to 
the Leitz Model “LL.” . 


The Prices for the Microscope Model 
“LL,” complete with 2 objectives and 
ocular, are as low as $60.80. Slightly 
higher prices follow consistent with the 
increased optical equipment as may be 
selected. To Educational Institutions 
we grant a special discount. 


ASK FOR PAMPHLET No. 1087 (DD). 


60 EAST 


10th STREET 


AGENTS: 


FOR: 


California, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Montana and Arizona: 
SPINDLER & SAUPPE 


86 Third St., 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Hall 


Projection 


demands professional results 


HOLMES 


Shaft Drive 














Assembly 


MOTION 
PICTURE 


No 







































Pigtail (no belts or chains) 

—_ motion picture projector and 
All Metal stereopticon are especially de- 
Enclosed, signed for assembly hall and 
Threads class room projection. Although 
Straight being very low in price it throws 
Through. 


a 10x14 picture up to 100 feet. 
Equal in quality and definition 
to that of the big picture house. 


15 DAY TRIAL 


Compare it with any other make 
if not perfectly satisfactory re- 
turn it and your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. Many ex- 
clusive mechanical features, in 
point of ease of operation, long 
life safety, adjustable take up, 
focus adjustment, simplicity 
throughout. IT HAS NO 
EQUAL. 

That’s Why the United States 
Navy is using 25 Machines. 51 
being used by Hollywood’s most 
famous celebrities, directors and 
producers. 

Professional quality with porta- 
bility. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
be operated from any light sys- 
tem, farm lighting included. 


Also made with 
special standard. 


Write for interesting details and list of educational films. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


1640 N. Halsted Street Chicago, IIl. 








SCENERY and STAGE 
EQUIPMENT 


Rigging 
Lighting 
Scenery 
Draperies 
Installation 
Fire Curtains 
Picture Screens 
Picture Settings 
Portable Stages 
Elizabethan Textile Sets 
Lee Lash Curtain Tracks 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


(Established 1892) 
MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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REVELATION | 


TO PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS | 








250 Power 
Microscope ‘16> 


(Made in U. S. A.) 


for school, student, 
home and laboratory work 


The precise optical qualities and the compact 
size of the Wollensak Microscopes will appeal 
to scientists and students, and the low prices 
will interest those who were considering in- 
struments of this kind, but who were un- 
willing to pay prohibitive prices. 

The 250 power microscope has an 
achromatic optical system with two ob- 
jective lenses that afford variable mag- 
nification from 100 to 250 diameters; 
simple friction slide focusing arrange- 
ment; draw tubes graduated to indi- 
cate exact magnification; tilting 
stand; adjustable mirror; stage 2 
inches square; spring clip for 
holding slides; height 7% inches: 
diameter at base 3 inches; fin- 
ish plain black and crystallized 
lacquer with nickel trim; plush 
lined, imitation leather cov- 
ered case, one prepared slide; 
complete instructions. 


The PRONT)ER PRESS Co. 
BUFFALO NY. 


jee) eee 


At the N. E. A. Convention, Dallas, 


will gather this month the country’s most alert and forward- 
looking educators. For many—possibly for you—it will be a first 
opportunity to examine 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Information 


This is the Famous Single-Volume reference book which has 
suddenly leaped to first place as a schoolroom aid. Easy to use, 
natural in arrangement, covering virtually every field, scholarly 
but couched in simple language, admirably indexed, it has cap- 
tured the enthusiasm of teachers and pupils alike. Many schools 
have given it a place beside the dictionary as - 


Standard Equipment for the Schoolroom 


In one convenient volume, The Lincoln Library embraces 
what would ordinarily be published as a 10- to 20-volume set. 
This condensation, almost surpassing belief, is an unexampled 

triumph of book value over book bulk, and 
sets a new standard for usefulness. To 


 iteaaaaaasassaaaaaeaaaaaa ee i teacher and pupil, it spells a saving of time 


Wollensak 100 power micro- 
scope sells for $8.50, similar 
to 250 power instrument but 
without tilting stand; height 
54% inches, diameter at base 
21% inches; affords 100 diame- 
ter magnification. 


Write us for literature on 
either of these instruments. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 
946 Hudson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Binoculars, Telescopes, Microscopes, 
Photographic Lenses of High Quality. 





12 Great and a standing invitation for use. To school 
boards, it means economy—unrivaled value 
Ne Departments | at a remarkable saving over any comparable 
. aOR acne book. 
we nglis anguage, 
=» American Book @ | |228".| the Seat o 
aU Geography and she 
RB Ne Travel, Science, Recognition Gold Medal 
m RR Mathematics, This is the signifi- Award 
O a i } ae Economics and cance of the gold medal ~ o 
wy Useful Arts, award to The Lincoln wen by ‘The 
on Geneeneeeh and Library at the Sesqui- Lineela Li- 
> Politics, Fine Arts centennial. It is the offi- brary at the 
Sy Dieention ; cial mark of recognition tao. 
, OH ; y for excellence in all that nia posi- 
Educational NK ae goes to make a book of tion at Phila- 





Publish ers we — we supreme in its delphia. 
Wye class. 
R Read What Educational Leaders Are Saying 


David Starr Jordan, famous edu- “I find The Lincoln Library conscientiously 
cator - past president of the and carefully written. The editors are men 


‘ Rvs N. E f thori nd holarshi rd thei 
NEW YORK, 100 Washington Square 2% coor has been very well dene’ 
CINCINNATI, 300 Pike Street a a @ tte Gee Oe “I have found it second only to the diction- 


P ry ary in usefulness. Its Department of Edu- 
consin Teachers’ Association 


CHICAGO, 330 East 22d Street & ee ee ee 
Nye Harry W. Rockwell, Principal of «The Lincoln Lib igh bl 
BOSTON, 63 Summer Street vs the State Normal School, Buf be added 10. the Gash ‘cquipment ‘of every 
| ’ ° teacher.” 
ATLANTA, 2 North Forsyth Street J. J. Unger, County Superin- “I should like to see The Lincoln Library 
tendent of Schools, Bridgeton, alongside of the dictionary in every school- 
Ite as room of this county.” 


Be sure to see The Lincoln Library at 


Address all communications to the nearest of- os | BOOTHS 509 AND 511, PRESS CO., 


aor : IG N. E. A. Convention, Dallas Dept. ASB, Lafayette 
fice of the company. Descriptive circulars, cat- | Feb. 26-March 3 , one Batale, K. 
. . . . yventiemen : ithout cos 
alogues, and price lists will be mailed on request . $s MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY or obligation to me, kindly 
Re) F f py of our beautiful de- aed Sochta deesettion tine 
to any address. nos coetive beaiah ‘aeoutne mn “7 a vee oe bo 
The Lincoln oe is assuming so aolemmien” rary © ssentia 

. . . . Thea 4 1 ] : t A $ d i . 

Your correspondence is solicited and will have 9 —a—_— 


prompt attention. THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
LAFAYETTE BUILDING, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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FOR THE MODERN SCHOOL ~ 


HE SANI ONYX Toilet Partition is of the most 
modern, approved type. Equipped with complete 
hardware for quick, easy installation. 


SANI ONYX, the new, vitreous marble, does not crack, 
check, chip or discolor. These partitions should outlast 
the building. It is impossible to write upon or otherwise 
deface the smooth, fire-polished SANI ONYX surface. 


Write for prices and full information. 


MARIETTA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
77 Brookside — INDIANAPOLIS 


BASKET BALL BANK BOARD 


—» 


SA aA A Oa aa SA OO LLL 
BEC CS ECACC CER Cee een en eae ee eee ea Maes Meat SIEBER CBED ER ER ER CREED 


VERY HIGHEST GRADE 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 


~. % 
———_ 
a heldeetnt or 
Se ih 
= ed ee 


CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST 
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“SAFETY COMES FIRST” 
The Wayne Steel 


Sectional Grandstands 


That you can buy now, can be used in your 


Gymnasium for Basket-ball 


And in the spring, transferred to your baseball 
field. 


One Investment Provides Seating 
Accommodations For All Out- 
door And Indoor Events. 


Immediate Delivery 
Write For Catalog And Prices 
WAYNE IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Avenue 
WAYNE, PA. 


Distributors in 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Columbus, Ohio, 
Chicago, 

Detroit, 

St. Louis, 
Baltimore. 





Wayne 
Stands For 
Safety. 








BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS 


Installed in your school 
means—permanent pro- 
tection against break- 
age of school windows 
and because of their 
rigid construction—real 
economy. 


BUY WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
INSTEAD OF 


WINDOW GLASS 


BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS are made to order in 
any size or shape to fit the win- 
dow. The illustrations show the 
BADGER WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS with Round and Chan- 
nel frames. They are easily 
installed. 


Order through your 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE 


AND IRON WORKS 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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See DeVry Motion Picture Pro- ' 
jectors, camera and stereopticon 
at BOOTH NUMBER 130, 
N. E. A. Convention, Dallas, 
Texas. 


| NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 


Burlap 
; lin. Hair Felt 
~ Burlap 
lin. Hair Felt 
2103, Soft Duck 





Send for this FREE BOOK 


on Visual Education 


Hundreds of school systems throughout America are enthusiasti- 
cally employing the power of motion pictures to add new life and 
interest to the classroom. Courses of study, heretofore dull and 
uninteresting, are now dramatically taught in this fascinating new 
way. No school should be without this wonderful educational aid. 4 
No student body should be denied the advantages of this forceful 
new method of learning. 

Write today for interesting free book on Visual Education. Learn 
how easily your school can own a famous De Vry Portable Motion 
Picture Projector (the kind most schools use). 


The DeVry Corporation 
1111 Center Street, Dept. 2-U 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DeVr 


Motion Picture 


The Plus — in Mats 


When you have studied the construc- 
tion of the NARRAGANSETT Gymna- 
sium Mat then will you realize that here 
is a mat that has been built to do a work 
and do it well, rather than to sell at 
a price, and at that, NARRAGANSETT 
Mats are less expensive per dollar per 
year. 











Send for prices. 


a ae ae a ae a a EE 
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"NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 





1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 138 E. 44th Street 
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When the fire gong 
Rings 


Will the Teacher 


prefer to send her 
charges to the 
crowded, smoke 
filled hallways or 
ordinary fire 
escape. 








No Waste Paper 
Towel Fixtures 





One of 120 
installations in 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Seap 
Dispenser All Metal 
Soap Dispenser 





This highly special- 
ized line of School 
Equipment and Sup- 
plies — every product 
superior because of —= 
= some exclusive fea- 

meaner epee ture—will be on dis- 


Fixtures 
play at the N. E. A. 



















or 


see them coast 
down to safety 








ar rotected from 
— Convention in Dallas. ws : : 
. Gantt Eenend re, smoke or panic 
Soap Valve You are cordially in- Erasers in a 
vited to call at our 
exhibit and _ inspect POTTER 
our sample display. 
PALMER COMPANY Built for two or 
; / three story buildings. ESCAPE 
No Waste Manufacturers for the Jobber Janitor — — 
Paper Fixtures 7 : Dost Pans Henry W. Yates School, Omaha, Neb. 
Milwaukee, Wis. ilies iat : 
a RECENT INSTALLATIONS Th hild 1 
A Moline, Ill. Walla Walla, Wash. e cniudren iove 
% Peoria, Il. Kenosha, Wis. : 
New Orleans, La. Saginaw, Mich. to use it. 


PRI@OUGVYS 


Interesting Information on Request. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


1858 CONWAY BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 





Improved Spring Handle 
Floor Brushes Floor Brushes 
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Tue Campen Junior HiGu ScHoor 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
Clyde §. Adams, Architect, 
Philadelphia 
The structure pictured in this copy is 
completely Kitcheneered by Dougherty 





A (W. F. DOUGHERTY, JR., President, speaking) 


Personal “Every successful business owes its 

M , Prosperity to the Quality and Va- 
essage: riety of Service. This Organiza- 

tion is no exception, and so well 

have we looked after the interests 

of our customers that the name 

DOUGHERTY is known for 

Reliability from Maine to Cali- 

fornia and from Canada _ to 


Florida.” 





W. F. DOUGHERTY & SONS, INCORPORATED 
1009 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Branch: 914 Atlantic Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 


a iVoilta "IT é 
addi SSL alld cde iS ule) 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


FOR MODELING 
Antiseptic and Never Hardens 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE MASS. 


Distributing Agents for U. S. 


Order from your School Supply Dealer 




















YOU CAN HAVE 


GAS 
HIGH QUALITY 
AT LOWEST COST 
PROVIDE FOR A LIFE TIME 


rh 


Hundreds of Schools, Suburban Homes and other Institutions 
have a Freeport Gas Generator producing a satisfactory gas 
supply for every purpose for which city gas is used. 


There is the electrically controlled type for the man who has elec- 
tricity and the Weight Type where no electric current is available. 


Write for literature. 


FREEPORT GAS MACHINE COMPANY 
(Dept. A 1) FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


PRINTING SERVICE 


TO SCHOOLS 


The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 
to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Quality in set up and printing 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, 
Accounting Forms, Reports, 
High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 
place you under any obligation. 


CANNON PRINTING COMPANY 
131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Alberene Stone has no superior as a material for light, attrac- 
tive, 100%-sanitary shower stalls and dressing rooms. Its 
easy workability, without chipping or splitting or pitting, per- 
mits assembly in tongue-and-groove cemented joint structures 
with the solidity and permanence of one-piece construction. 
No metal is left exposed—no crevices to harbor dirt and 
germs—no dampness or odor because the stone is non- 


When Barnard College 
Opened It’s New Dormitory 


PEED—efficiency—economy—those were the three requirements 


’ ail Me ! 
= = 
It’s Yours — FREE im 
= You Receive Full : 
= Value When You : 
, Buy : 
F L A G s 
= MADE OF = 
= . . = 
= Sterling and Defiance : 
Send for your copy of this complete catalog to- = Twe Pr C = 
day. It will aid you in planning on the latest and = All ~~ Warp ———— = 
best in kitchen and dining room equipment. = = 
: ' 2 THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE z 
Our Engineering Department : = 
is also at your service, entirely without obliga- = Sold by dealers everywhere 2 
tion, in helping you to plan efficiently on your = = 
particular needs. Consult us. = MANUFACTURED ONLY BY = 
Exclusive Manufacturers of Born Ranges and = : 2 
Equipment. 2 e = 
Tho CLEVEL AND RANGE © = Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 4 
General Offices and Factory 3323 Vega Avenue, = The Largest Flag House in the World 2 
CLEVELAND, OHIO = FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use = 
= more flags made of STERLING an E = 
EVERYTHING = buntings than all other brands combined. = 
or THE DINING ROOM AND KITCHEN = 3 
nM 
Model “C-2” Colt 
Autosan installation 
in Barnard College 
NON- NON- 
ABSORBENT CHIPPING 
NON- 
STAINING 


that the committee selecting dishwashing equipment for Hewitt absorbent. 
Hall, Barnard College’s beautiful new dormitory, set down as being 
absolutely essential. They played no favorites. Practically every 


type of dishwasher was tried out before they finally decided that 
Colt Autosan would most efficiently and economically meet their 
dishwashing requirements. 


Ask us for the Alberene Stone Catalog and Detail Sheets. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 


153 West 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 


Today the Model ‘“‘C-2” installed in Hewitt Hall washes 8,840 dishes 
daily—and washes them so speedily and efficiently that every piece 
of tableware is washed, dried and put away within one hour after 
the last student is served! 


IIIT 


t 


Colt Autosans will meet your dishwashing requirements. They will 
speed up your service, materially reduce your dishwashing costs and 
eliminate costly repair bills. Ask your Kitchen Equipment Dealer 
about Colt Autosans or write us for interesting fact folder. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 


| 





II 





: STAIR TREADS TOILET AND 
| AND SHOWER 
\ 4 OLT AUTO yw LANOINGS PARTITIONS 


AINA 


The Machine That Washes Tableware LEAV 
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M&M 


GOLD BOND 
PORTABLE 
SCHOOLS 


ae re Se: 4 


12 Foot HIGH WALLS 


Flat Ceilings. Interior Walls and Ceilings 
Sheet Rock Plasterboard. 
Buildings Comply With All State Requirements 
Built Complete at Our Factory. 


Your Janitor with 4 Common Laborers and our Illustrated 
Instructions can erect them. 
ENTIRE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Write for Catalog and Delivered Prices 


MERSHON & MORLEY COMPANY 


Established 1898 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


STEELE’S DUCK SHADES—Made in 15 Styles 


Ask us for catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America 


Spiceland 


Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


TANNEWITZ 
SANITARY INK-WELLS 


They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 

7 eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 
2—Unbreakable. 3—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 


Beautiful - Practical - Economical 


The stage curtain is the most conspicuous object 
in the school auditorium. In the beauty of fabric 
and finish our proscenium curtains satisfy the 
most exacting observer, and their correct con- 
struction assures perfect operation. 


Jackson Collapsible Partitions for 
Auditoriums and Gymnasiums. 


A. P. JACKSON CORPORATION 
HERKIMER, N. Y. 
Where “the overhead is low.” 
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COSTUMES 
for 
ALL PLAYS 


We furnish Costumes, 
Wigs, etc., for all Plays 
and Operas. 


THE WM. BECK & SONS CO. 


Established 1858 
THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 
1119 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A GEOMETRY READER 


By JULIUS J. H. HAYN, Head, Mathematics Department, 


Masten Park High School, Buffalo, New York. 


This text is essentially a plane geometry so arranged as to give 
pupil the ability to acquire power by humanizing the teaching of 
mathematics and by developing an order in which the past experi- 
ence of the high school pupil is carefully employed, building from 
the self-evident to an enthusiasm for geometry. 

Can be used by student who finds limited opportunity in work- 
ing with instructor. Intended to simplify work of teacher and 
student alike. Called “A Reader,” because its prime object is to 
make geometry readable. Can be used as an abridged or complete 
course. Splendid human interest material introduced by author. 
Cloth, 320 pages Price, $1.80, Net 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


302 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
FLOOR << BRUSH This Record Alone 


The reservoir 


— : Bee is a Recommendation 


or Arbitrin, a 
To schools unfamiliar with ea most effective ° ° ° * 
our brushes, we will send \ dusated aad. Aside from the impressive success of Au 


one for $0 days free trial bE : ° ° : 
to be paid for only if 4 tomatic Pencil Sharpeners in the business 


=— ele tor Sar’ ee = field, consider their adoption by schools. 
“—. ia ' In New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 

at. ton, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis 
and other American cities school boards 


have shown a gratifying approval of 


APSCO 
Automatic Pencil Sharpeners 


“GIANT” 
Model 

j ' This is a very sat- 

N ‘Na 3} y Sr weg model 

Made for School Floors ea CO 2 controlling. fac- 

\ N tor. ny schoo 


1. Here is a brush your janitor will like to use. supply house or 


It is made to get the dust under school desks stationer will show 
and in corners, without strewing additional ma- WE RI eS you the complete 
terial on the floor to be swept up. YT) Parra line including the 
2. Kerosene or Arbitrin (an inexpensive cleaning Rr | = | “Chicago,” “Gi- 
fluid made in our own laboratories) rolls the Nall |. oD: nee 
dust into a sweeping compound —no dust to 2 dy ond “Wi aa” 
settle on desk tops and window ledges. le izar 
3. Leaves the floor dry—preserves the wood—and . , 
eliminates mopping. 


4. The adjustable handle is reversible, allowing Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co., 
both sides of the bristles to wear evenly. 
58 East Washington St., Chicago, Il. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
102-108 - 22ND STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











Su bscribers’ Free Service Department We invite all our readers to ask questions of any kind on any problem of school 


administration, and we promise to answer them fully and promptly. If we must, we shall investigate specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriation. 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and mail it to the address given below. 























Adding Machines ..........- sue MIE 6094444608460 eeeess cece Fire Alarms ....cccees 66eesaure Natural Science Apparatus..... Stair Treads ......... corcesoes 
Adjustable Window Shades. vind Kindergarten ........ 46066 ee ee SE 60 00.c6co es cues baw Natural Science Cabinets..... ne Stairways ..... - 
Agricultural Apparatus ........ CO CHONG oi cisccecesccees Fire Extinguishers ...... Heese Oil Color Materials............ Stationery .... 
Air Conditioning Apparatus. . Charts—Geographical .......... We MND a5 56.5:5646 454646460008 CE 650200600000 6abeeae ees ee — 
pe a | | ree eee ERE rere SO 602408400400 bataetees igi... el . PPRverrir rrr DE Godases 0044605644086 Jace Steam Boilers ........ evs eeeses 
Antipanic Door Bolts $Aeeesees Chemical Apparatus ..... 66eeee Fireproof Floors and Partitions PORE 60cccveccccecece every es Steam Boiler Pipes............. 
Architectural Bronze and . COMIIERL TOUS .cccciccccoces EPOOOEIE 6.000640:0 06065000688 Paper Baling Presses. cnx eas nee Steam Covering ........ naeaee 
THOR WOK wcccccce g59sades SUN WOO 6.6.46.0460:66 6006 eevese First Aid Supplies............. Paper Towels ..........+.. ooee Steam Regulators .............. 
Art Supplies .......ccceseseees Cleansing Disinfectants ....... Floor Deafeners ..........0000: Paper Waste Baskets..... eseeen er snsaneass 
Asbestos Fire Proofing......... MNO 5.04 0%04.604.600-6 er rer re . FIOOP DUGRIEE sccccccccesces as PREUIOED 66060060600 cese0eesee Stenciling Materials 6500600660 
Asbestos Roofing Tile.......... oo Pree ccrre Floor Scrubbing Machines...... PON: 0665666466640 0000s eC ee8 Stereoscopes .....6..-0++ oneees 
Ash Handling Apparatus....... DEE 4.6.64. 660)00600000006 Flooring and Floor Covering.... PONE 666060 200s d 2000800080 — Stone ...... $4 a0 560006e66600005 
Athletic Supplies .............. ER ooaesa snes hae ese Ces yo sua Pencil Sharpeners ...... seases 7 BOUNNNONO kcccccsvecececeesess 
Auditorium—Chairs ........... NEE .66606.005-40s060600008 Fumigators TOD  casascssersses j0aeeeeeees BE. 0:6.0:4000.06046600000000008 
BARU 5.0 06.6 000000406 000600 Closet Ventilators .......... ees PROMS bcceccceseecseesses owe Phonographs .........+++:. seeee Stoves ....... 0666006600006 
SN 45.6.0 0-kn 6006005004650: CED. 6.4:60403.544304404900608 Furniture ’ Physical Apparatus ........... Sweeping Compounds . eecccece 
Automatic Fire Doors. ,sasidea ee Costemes for PIAF8. 66. .cccecse pe RPPere rere e6eees Physical Geography Supplies... Swimming Pool Sanitation. o6s% 
IO TOON. 6.50.640606060006% COMO be scdescece $04 64640580 MUTUEE ccciccee 060000000 6ees NE: 66:6:66:0004646.00-6-6460600006 ‘ Tables ccccccccccccccvccccccces 
Balopticons ..... naneseueetees Crayon Troughs banedeeeeneeees CE, TENE 66.65 600s cssecsees 6-6 06:0:46:44:90040600080000 PUBL cccccccccccccsccecee 
Batteries—Storage ........e.- Damproofing Compounds........ Gas Stoves and Ranges......... UN 46.6-0.408 066.000:086 6000000 Kindergarten ..ccccccccccccecs 
res as oie Ue tk Cuaiesaeiaes POON DONG oi ckesesssseeve ME. 6544.4060406.09% 60seeaseas DRE PENNE vce descvedesecee Tale Blackboards ..........0e. 
MIND, .64.3.4.59.0.000.000.5 00803060 I 6.5. 066000040 00006 MPOMMNOMINEE 66.606000800s0060060 SRE NE: 5.0.6 6.650,4-5050060000 Telephones ..cccccccceces aveees 
UE WUNGINS oa 6008essedees Deske—Pupile’ ..ccccccccccces ° EE: 650.40:046:9:05004400% seeee Playground Apparatus ..... ese Temperature Regulation ....... 
Blackboards—Composition ..... TO 866 6:8. 00:043640655865 Gymnasium Apparatus ........ POE kkk sc 00 ssececrcoeeceee TOTPR GOUER sccccccccesece osees 
NE Serer teh seb bid tndb ae’ INE <p iuis 5000446058000 e CL 6.5:3:3:004004444040. eee Plumbing Fixtures ...... cece. Theatre Chairs ......ccces oewes 
Blackboard Paints ............ Dictionary Holders ............ Hardware Specialties .......... Portable Schoolhouses ......... Theatre Curtains ..... 600b6ee0 
EE. 04650065 5408040d9 6040008 DEE, Sci Cid stassencnieas ee Heaters (Rural School)........ Power Transmission Machines... | Theatre Scenery ...... eoeceeeee 
I ila gl a a oe ee aia Co Bi re Heating Apparatus ............ Printing Equipment ........... ThermometerB ..c.cccccsccccces 
Boiler Feed Water Governors... ES iGasadacwaaceaeas Heating and Ventilating....... | Projecting Machines ........... | Tile ....cseesececcecvece 60000se 
Boiler Thermometers .......... OMEN TUMCUTEE 6c cccesseus ORE 4.5: 0:6.0:60604:0:00:400.600:060.00.06 Projecting Microscopes ....... Time Recording Systems....... 
Bookbinding Supplies .......... Domestic Science Equipment... TRUER 64.0ksseeseeistevsacees errr re Tats PROP 6566cccaces scuseus 
Bookcases—Sectional .......... Benches.... Stoves.... GRUIGE BURP  oi6cccccecascs COND 54 0606440099 06040000 PE aed nae kane 445400046 
Book Covers ..... Se sseueveuns Doors and Sashes.............. Kindergarten Supplies ......... PED. 406405:0:0066.04 40000060604 Light Woodworking 
WOME £.4455400040 ineaseeeuase % Electrical Equipment .......... Laboratory Equipment ........ ee Beer ere rer Metal Working............ sae 
Oe ME 60.5.6 060008004 0000s Drawing Supplies ..........06. Laboratory Furniture ......... PMOO 6.6 k0.6.004.000460000%8 TOWER  sccccscccccseces 6806656 
COMMING TICK occccccesccces WE: 466.06 560:6.66.0:44655.60068 EMUMOPEUEE cc cscccdccscecscees Regulators (Heat) ............ Typewriters ..... eeceseee eececce 
oe a re ere Drinking Fountains ........... BIUMNNUEE 4 60660es4cescsereenr BE. 6:5-05:504.4600466.0006000006 TIDY 6.6.0-6.06:0.644.6056066466060 
SD. cet bees bCdteseinkesscae UUNE 6.440.554 ssveverese - Library Shelving ...........e0:. BOO TROOUIMD 466cccccéccence Vacuum Cleaning Systems... eae 
Builders’ Hardware ........... Dusters (Sanitary) ....cccccces BND TIED. oc 0.0606scaeee Rulers and Rules............++. VORUER 0.60080eseeesees ovseeere 
Building Engineers ............ Biestric RANGES ..c.ccccccccces Lighting Equipment ........... SEES COMO. occ ccccsccccvsces VME 6.006 cccedecsedeccose és 
Building Material ............. MD 5-645 s5b60006<44024 ‘ar MG: 6. 656610565.060.0%6605.500088 Sanitary Appliances ........... Ventilating Apparatus eecceces 
Bulletin Boards ......csccccces DOOR CHORRETS 2c ccscccccsecss LAGER SOG ccccccvcccsccccece DOE cccccvecccceveccecscesvess WRMORS ccccccccsccccescccoese 
ED ar 0d 60:3 4:05-0.4448460049 ° PPUEENWED cc ccscesecsseeees BD. eGh0 ens aies 44464064 5d60058 EE. 4.686 0:65.4.60.060-603360 6846 Wall Boards ....cccccscees cece 
Cafeteria Equipment ........- . Fans—Ventilators ..........00. ND <a hnds 660-04 5064006000085 School Busses ........c.seeeees Wall Burlaps ........... sees 
EE 5c cn cevsdeeesse0eee EE 5 05060466644 050044 C COS Loose-Leaf Books ..........++. Scientific Apparatus ........... WE FOI cccccccccccese 608s 
Caps and Gowns.........-e+s0. a reer Manual Training Supplies...... MUNN £.4.66600506660004.0000000 Waste Baskets ........ Cesece ee 
DE ct2tessa04eeeua0a dds We ON gg tc csccesenness PD. sc. clan cenceeusueta.s Sewage Disposal .............- Water Color Materials..... 6ens 
OY cokcvud diacawsecsieensees Sewing Machines ...........+.. Water Heaters ........... coves 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, Milwaukee, Wis. SE ee eideieiccdc cesses eiend Shades and Awnings.......... : Water Pressure Systems....... 
: Metal Construction ............ EVE 9.060 s60ccececneecesece WON voce saeseceves oe 
Gentlemen—We are interested in the items as checked above. If Metal Working Materials....... Skylight Operators .....ccccee0e Water Puriflere ..cccccccccecss 
you will place us in touch promptly with manufacturers you will be Machinery .........; veeaGd sa I 5-644. 150-640406546000600008 Water Syste occcccccccccccs 
of help to PEIMOOTNNS cdc ccccetccevsces SD 5:5.5.56.1605640 15008000000 008 Weather Strips ........... eee 
MEOtIon PICCRrTes® ..ccccccccccccs Soap Dispensers .....cccccece ee Windows and Window Sash.. 
PURURA Siva vase 404040 50evass Ce Neat vidededeseectesieesenreiases Motion Picture Projectors...... Stage Equipment ........... eee Window Ventilators ..... seeees 
Motion Picture Screens......... Lighting .......... occccccces Wire Window Guards.......... 
City.. State SEE, cab ois essendyee ens sence | BOOMOTY cc ccccccccccssccccese WEEE 66c0.000cnsceeneosees eccee 
eee eg ne ee ee eee Dee ee ee a Mf ere Musical Instruments .......... | SRMP POR ce cccdccccesvcece ‘ Woodworking Machinery........ 
SMELT S5 ive head ie eaNeeraesterasaedewe Wanted. ...cs.0 192.. 


Official Bids NS CCP TT COREE TTC PEO TT TEC eee CEC eer eer 
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| ~ ‘onC(f Steel Tubular Flag Staff 

ASS Equipped with deep recessed steel couplings and 
: Ball Bearing Halyard 
Carrier, so that flag flies free, 
instead of wrapping around Flag 
Staff. 


Can be furnished in any height. 





Write for prices and information 
how to erect. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches 


Les feats Calif. Memphis, Tenn. Davenport, Iowa 


Pueblo, Col Houston, Tex. Little Rock, Ark. 
Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. Dallas, Tex. 
Factories 





Edwardsville, Ill. Noblesville, Ind. Bessemer, Ala. 


“STANDARD” 
CORK 


INSERT Bulletin Board 


THE BEST 
BY 
ANY TEST 


Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Save Money on 
Replacements 


Each year hundreds more schools 
are standardizing on the U. S. 
Inkwell, both for replacements 
and for new desks. 


The U. 8S. Inkwell is noiseless— 
easily installed — dustproof. It 
fits any school desk. It costs 
little, and reduces upkeep ex- 
pense. Avoid inkwell trouble by 
specifying “U. S.” on inkwell 
orders. 



















Order from your school sup- 
ply jobber, or direct from us. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 
410 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Iowa 


Desk Inkwell—contains both sixes 
FREE of the U.S. Inkwell. Free to any 
interested school official. Write 
today for yours. 


= = i 








ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention. 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 


Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
6 E. Lake Street 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


This Machine Will 
Automatically 
Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
oratories and 
Domestic Sci- 
ence Depart- 
ment. 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- 
tions through- 
out the country. 
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Angle Steel Equipment, 


71 pages of useful, helpful, sugges- 
tions to increase your production 
efficiency. Generously illustrated. 
Complete specifications on ANGLE 
STEEL Equipment: stools; chairs; 
benches; tables, desks; machine 
tender, shop and factory trucks; 
cabinets; drill and reamer bins; 
bench legs; etc. WRITE TODAY. 


‘ANGLE Rie ees ef ripe : 
ee Michigan’: 


SCENERY 


COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 





“Plainwell-: 





Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 


THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 


ice—it’s ch r. 
Cut about % actual size. = Ts cheape 


Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 


THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


FEDERAL 


STEEL LOCKERS 
AND SHELVING 





are made right 
and priced moderately 








Federal 





| 
| 
Steel 
Fixture 
Company Equip Your Schools 
Chicago with 
FEDERAL 
WY Steel Lockers 


and Shelving 
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THE NATIONAL 








The Honor Mark 
of 
Teacher Agencies 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 





Bryant Teachers Bureau, Inc. 


711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 


OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Cary Teachers’ Agency 
C. Wilbur Cary, Manager 


36 Pearl Street Hartford, Conn. 


*‘Distinguished Personnel Service™’ 


The Clark Teachers’ Agency 
Flatiron Building New York City 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 

Seven Offices — Free Registration in ALL 


Cooperative Teachers’ Agency 
302 Hurst Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
L. E. PORTER, Mgr. 


“The right teacher in the right place.** 
College—Normal School—High School—Grades. 
Service free to school officials. 





The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W.T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
10th year 


Has the menneNE of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
MAP SLIDES 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


duty to American Education. 








SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


The Membership of the National Association of Teachers’ Agencies includes only 
such Agencies as are of established reputation, and directed by competent Managers, 
who have the best interests of Education at heart. 
scribe to the Constitution, Platform and Code of Ethics. Each member is under pledge 
to do his utmost to promote the interests of his clients, consistent with his primary 
Agencies listed below are members of the Association. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





FOR PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, professional, placement service 


for 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
No advance fee No charge to school officials 





Interstate Teachers Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 





The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 
405 Youngerman Building 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 
H. A. Mitchell 





Proprietor 





The purpose of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers’ Agencies is 
to enhance the value of the serv- 
ice of teachers’ agencies to educa- 


tional institutions and to teachers. 


Teachers’ Agencies are an edu- 
cational necessity as a means of 
bringing into contact the pur- 
chasers of teaching qualifications 
and those who have such qualifi- 


cations to sell. 


AZMSZuHCOM WOPHo HAprvsON 





All members are required to sub- 
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ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 

















The Honor Mark 


o 
Teacher Agencies 


Some of the very best teachers of the land are 
found in the territory covered by the 


Ohio Valley Teacher’s Agency 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
MENTOR, KY. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


25th Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 


34 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 


Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th Sts, NEW YORK 


1086 Union Trust Bldg., hee ae Pa. 
Branch Offices: 1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohi 


A Superior Agency for Superior Powle. We Register “Oni 
Reliable Candidates. Services Free to School Officials. » 


“The Agency of Quick Service and Efficiency*’ 


Western Teachers’ Exchange 
Our Methods Are MODERN and PROFESSIONAL 


Gas and Electric Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Pacific Division, Address Denver Office 


We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1531 Arcade Building St.Louis, Missouri 





BHOMOMrPHAPO 
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VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


Established 1858 
2104-2110 en Ave. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 


Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 


thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 





SCENERY 
OF 
QUALITY 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC CO. 
Since 1887 


| KANSAS CITY, MO. 
( _ 
VLCUSERAesReesseesecasoeseeeseussE 


AE Se LO | 


nscale fetch BUILDINGS 








anosey 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOURL 
BUILDING CODE 


OUR PLANS | 

APPROVED 

BY YOUR 
SCHOOL BOARD 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
B: ot» ae Ue ee 
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Are They Too Crowded? 


Portable schools can be secured and erected ready 
for use in three weeks. 
Only 
AMERICAN PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
give you: 


Choice of flat roof or gable roof buildings; Special venti- 
lating Austral Type Windows; Insulite Wallboard Lining 
(has appearance of burlap and gives several times the 
insulation of plaster; 24%” clear vertical grain finish 
flooring. 


Wire at our expense for catalog and prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CO. 
601 Alaska Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 





£Bossert Schools 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 
1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Prolong The Life Of 
School Floors 


by the use of 





a 


2 


THB 


2 


The Swan Treatments 
for 
Concrete and Wood. 


The Swan Company 


101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


7, 


pee: 


+ 


PPBPID BBD DDS 
DISD OI IIA DI IDI DIE 


DEBE 


DODD BBE 
ra 
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PPBPBBGIB BIBS IB BBS RBBB AIS SI III BSI GE 


SEU HICH. SCHOOL: 


BLO) DNC OY hia haa 


AUGUSTUS N_ PARRY CHAIRMAN 
MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY "WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
GEORGE A MERRILL . EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOTT & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECTS 
KENNEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


~ THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


™ t' @ ft) mitt wisi wie 


. 3 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 


ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS 
125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
For many years a leader. Its code of ethics established a new 
standard among teachers agencies. Now doubled its space. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago. 
College and university work only. Operates on cost basis. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. A general teacher placement bureau. National 
in scope. 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 811-823 Steger Bldg., Chicago; 1256 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. Special facilities for supplying 
teachers in every department of public school work; also 
business managers, purchasing agents, registrars, private sec- 
retaries, librarians, cafeteria directors and trained nurses. Its 
work includes executive positions—superintendencies, princi- 
palships and supervisorships. 

The above organizations, comprising the largest teacher placement 


work in the United States under one management, are under the 
direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
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from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial. 
a) ALIS. val P and Physical Education. 
ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 
5 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
1020 McGEE ST. 
Associated with 


OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 
¢ 24th = year. Covers all 
AUG VOL NLL ZLLE acon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
E. O. Fisk Agencies. 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
states. Tell us your needs. 
SZagpagnenvevenanenegnnsnensengeneneneeeseeeeneneneeenoagueenseeensnsneneeecenencsonceceneeseeeenaguaeuseeenseceeeouacneseeseusugnunenceeeeoseeengnenuncensceuceecessosseneneneensnsnaaacaansosgeis 
J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 












TEACHERS WANTED 
For Schools and Colleges—Every day of the year 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
D. H. COOK, Gen. Mer. HOME OFFICE—Philadelphia, Pa. 


—BRANCH OFFICES— 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Syracuse, N. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
No charge to employers—No charge to candidates till elected. 
Positions waiting—correspondence confidential. 


Y.; Northampton, Mass. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. Advises parents about schools. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ay L BE R 7 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1885 — Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Other Offices — New York. Denver. Spokane. 


Classified Wants (A) Resident School 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


Nurse, 
settlement of 100 children. 


Nee Te aera 
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ir WE SPECIALIZE IN SERVICE 


Brains, Character, Personality and Teaching Power. 
After visiting Grade and High Schools in many States 
and interviewing many thousands, we have built up a 
remarkable list of superior teachers. Most of the 
higher institutions from Pennsylvania on Westward 
use our Service. 


The Western Reference & Bond Ass’n 


499 Gates Building, 1006 Grand Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Columbia, S. C. 
Richmond, Va. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Continuous registration in four offices 

No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 





> ee SSS 
BRANCH OFFICES 

XSAN Pre 
a] NNEAPC 1s > MINN 


DENVER. 


— apepeaganrons 


| For Character Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 


EDITED BY DR. RANDALL J. CONDON 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Book  [. The Understanding Prince 


Book II. High and Far 
Book III. The Wonderful Tune 


Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade 
Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s pro- 
found personal conviction that soul culture is the most impor- 
tant and most necessary phase of education, and that the de- 
velopment of personal character is the thing of greatest con- 
cern. 

The Atlantic Readers, Books I, II and III (all that had 
been issued), were adopted in December as basal readers for 
all the public schools of Montana for the next five-year period. 


Book IV. The Great Conquest 
Book V. Outward Bound 


Mailiny Price of Each Volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 


nishes, opportunity to advance. No. 1242 Aznoe’s 
_. Central Registry for Nurses, 30 North Michigan, 
some visiting, for Chicago. 
Splendid opportunity 





DESKS FOR SALE 





NUUUDENUNUOOSUOOOROUOONOOSSOOEONOSEOOODOOOOEOOOUOROOEODEOOOPOUGEOSUDOOOSOOUEOOOGEOOOCOROOOROUOROO SOOO OOOOUEOOENOOONOOOEROSO HS for real service. Southeast. _(B) Trained Resi- 
dent Nurse wanted to give instructions in Hy- Stationary pupils’ desks and rears in very good 
giene, supervise menus, make social investiga- condition: 1416 No. 6 Desks. 187 No. 6 Rears. 
= _ REPRESENTATIVE WANTED ore “i ged - a oe of 90 If interested write to Board of Education, Min- 
ee re \OVS and girls trom 6 to 1s. Salary and main- neapolis, Minn. 
Manufacturer ot well known heater and ~ other tenance. Ohio. (C) School and Public Health 
school equipment desires representatives to sell Registered Nurse wanted for Southern Illinois MAGAZINES WANTED 
to school boards. Good territory available and City qualified to teach. School experience re- $$ $$ 
good money to be made with proper attention. quired, Salary starts at $140 a month. (D) Will pay 42 cents for copies of the July and Oc 
. asad aN eed: aan ; : dai Protestant nurse in good health wanted for tober, 1926, issues of the American School Board 
% 00m VatenOn See spare — Proposition. — County Public Health Work, Ohio, under 35, Journal. Address Subscription Department, 
Address 17-J, American School Board Journal, able to accept responsibility. $140 a month to American School Board Journal, 129 Michigan 
Milwaukee, Wis. start. $40 allowance for car which nurse fur- St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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/10 maintain your washroom 


TBROC Aho perloctpapertoue 


points the way to reduced towel costs. Considerably worthwhile 
savings in washroom maintenance are achieved by standardizing on 
Nibroc—the perfect paper towel. A comparative test will convince 
you that Nibrocs go farther. It takes fewer to do the job better. 





ty, 
OG i] 





! One wipes dry! If you have been accustomed to using 
; two or even three paper towels—Nibrocs will prove a 

revelation in economy. Absorbent qualities of a single 
| Nibroc Towel are sufficient to thoroughly dry the 
wettest pair of hands. Even children learn this fact. 


For your convenience and economical protection, 
Nibrocs are distributed one at a time from their dust- 
proof metal cabinet. Nibroc Cabinets hold twice as 
many towels as the ordinary cabinet and hence re- 
quire but half the attention. Another factor of economy. 


“Descriptive Material and Samples on Request 


BROWN COMPANY 





MANUFACTURERS 


| PORTLAND MAINE 
| New YoOrRK OFFICE PITTSBURGH OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE St. Louts OFFICE 
i 233 Broadway 417 Oliver Building 110 So. Dearborn Street 1012-14 Arcade Bldg. 


BOSTON OFFICE ATLANTA OFFICE MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 1006 Candler Bldg. goo Plymouth Building 58 Sutter Street 
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The names a below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers In the United States. None other can receive a place = 
in this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 





ACOUSTICS 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
AIR CONDITIONING 
Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
AIR CONDITIONING APPARATUS 
American Blower Company 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
APPRAISALS 
Manufacturers Appraisal Co. 
ARCHITECTS 4 
(See Schoolhouse Architects 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating comeee 
Derby & Company, Inc., 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
BENCH LEGS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Mohawk Slate Machine Company 
BLACKBOARD—MFRD. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costello Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
BOOK CASES 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Typewriter Company 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Frontier Press Co., The 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School Supply Company 
Heath & Co., D. C. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Little, Brown and Company 
Longmans, Green “. ae 
Merriam Co., G. & C 
Newson & Company — 
Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 
. Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
BUILDING MATERIAL 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Duriron Co., Inc., The 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 
BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Blastee] Manufacturing Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BUSES 
Graham Brothers 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick & Company,, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Van Range Co., John 
CHAIRS 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Union School Furnishing Company 
CLEANING COMPOUND 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Oakite Products, Inc. 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 
FURNITURE 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
CONSERVATORIES 
Lord & Burnham Company 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith 
National — Co. 
Rowles Co., E. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
DAMP-PROOFING 
Vortex Mfg. Company 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
DESKS—OFFICE 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
DISHWASHERS 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Palmer Company, The 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP. 
Christiansen, C. 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc.. W. F. 
Freeport Gas Machine Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 
DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
DRAFTING DEPARTMENT 
FURNITURE 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Christiansen, C. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Company 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Puro Sanitary Drink. Fount. Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Graybar Electric Company 
ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Company, ‘lhe 
Rowles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co. 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 
FILING SYSTEMS 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
FINANCES 
Manufacturers Appraisal Co. 
McNear & Co., C. W. 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 


FLAG POLES 
Nelson Mfg. Co.. N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


FLOORING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Carter-Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
Stedman Products Company 

FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Duraflex Company, The 
Stedman Products Co. 


FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Duraflex Company, The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Muller, Inc., Franklyn R. 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLOOR FINISHES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
FLOORING—MASTIC 
Durafiex Company, The 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos. 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Swan Company, The 
LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
FLOOR TILE 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Norton Company 
Stedman Products Co. 
FLUSH VALVES 
Haas Company, Philip 
Clow & Sons, James B 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Maple City Stamping Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beacon Steel Furniture Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Detroit School Equipment Co. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
National School Equipment Co. 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Stee] Furniture Company 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
GAS MACHINES 
Freeport Gas Machine Co. 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
GLASS ENCLOSURES 
Lord & Burnham Company 
GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 
GREENHOUSES 
Lord & Burnham Company 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Marietta Mfg. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
GYMNASIUM FLOORING 
Carter-Bloxonend Flooring Co, 
HEATING SYSTEMS 
Air Conditioning & Eng. Co. 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Frost Mfg. Company, The 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of IIl. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., inc. 
Webster & Co., Warren 
Young Pump Company 
HTG. AND VENT. APPARATUS 
American Blower Company 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
INKS 
American Crayon Company 
INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Company 
JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Van Range Co., John 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Angle Steel Stool Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Leitz, Inc., E. 
LANTERN SLIDES 
Keystone View Co. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Rand Kardex Bureau 


(Continued on Page 181) 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Gleason Tiebout Glass Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Guth Compmany, Edwin F. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 

LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

LIQUID SOAP 
Continental Chemical Corporation 

LOCKERS 
Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
Triple Metals Corporation 

MATS 


Wearproof Mat Co 
MAPS wr 


Nystrom & Co., A. J. 

Rand, McNally "& Company 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Russell] & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 

Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
METAL LATH 

Berger Manufacturing Company 

Milwaukee Corrugating Company 
= a RAILS 

ilwaukee Corrugati Compan 

MICROSCOPES i or 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Leitz, Inc., E. 

Spencer Lens Company 

Wollensak Optical Company 
MODELLING CLAY 

American Crayon Company 

Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURES 

Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINE 

DeVry Corp., The 
PAINTS 

American Crayon Company 

Hockaday Company, ‘I'he 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Vortex Mfg. Company 
PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 

DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 

Vortex Mfg. Company 
PANIC EXIT DEVICES 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 

Steffens-Amberg Company 

Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER 

American Crayon Company 
PASTE 

American Crayon Company 
PENCILS 

American Crayon Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 

Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PIANOS 

Aeolian Company, The 

Cable Company, The 

Miessner Piano Company 
PLASTRO-KEY 

Vortex Mfg. Company 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 

Hill-Standard Company 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 

Narragansett Machine Company 

Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 

Anchor Post Fence Company 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 

Bradley Wash Fountain Company 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Church Mfg. Co., C. F. 

Copper & Brass Research Ass’n. 

Duriron Co., Inc., ‘The 

Haas Company, Philip 

Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

imperial Brass Mfg. Company 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 

Never-Split Seat Company - 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 

Vogel Company, Joseph A. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

American Portable House Ce. 

Armstrong Co., The 

Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Bossert & Sons, Louis 

Circle A Products Corporation 

Mershon & Morley 

‘Togan-Stiles Company 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 

Screen Corp. 

PROJECTORS 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Holmes Projector Company 
PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Company 
RANGES 

Cleveland Range Company, The 
RECORD SYSTEMS 

Rand Kardex Bureau 
REINFORCED STEEL 

Berger Manufacturing Company 
ROLLING PARTITIONS 

Acme Partition Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
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Giving the advantages of a permanent 
school — with none of the disadvantages 


Circle A Schools offer you all 
the efficiency of a permanent 
school — minus the disadvan- 
tages such as: excessive ex- 
pense, responsibility and the 
nonadaptability of permanent 
buildings. 


They are as weatherproof as 
a permanent school — usually 
more so. The insulated walls 
are ample proof against the 


! 





coldest winter. And Circle A 
Schools are wonderfully cool in 
summer. 


Teachers have found that pu- 
pils do better work in these 


| r ” tr 


pleasant quarters. Circle A 
Classrooms are quieter, and the 
large awning type Windows 


—— 3% 6% 











-Craso Roon-: 








-Flroor PLAN OF - +——— 
“A OneE-Roon BUILDING - | 


give ample light and ventila- 
tion. 


And these efficient Circle A 
Schools are far lower in origi- 
nal and ultimate cost than their 
advantages would indicate. 






A large number of school- 
boards are already using Cir- 
cle A Buildings. Our proposal 
for your individual case incurs 
no obligation to you. Send for 
it now. It shows the way to 
less expensive teaching space. 


This book can show you 

) the way to 
Reduce 

: School 
s Housing 

= Costs 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


600 South 25th Street, 


NEWCASTLE 


INDIANA 
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SAFETY STAIR TREADS VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS WAINSCOTING Lo Co. (Fi 
American Abrasive Metals Co. Graybar Electric Company Stedman Products Co. Seomeet Troe Work oe Te 
SAFETY VAULTS Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. WARDROBES WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 


Shaw-Walker 
SASH OPERATING DEVICES, 
STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SASH, STEEL 

Detroit Steel Products Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
SASH, VENTILATING 

Detroit Steel Products Company 
SCALES 

Continental Scale Works 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 

Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 

Rowles Co., E. W. A. 


SCREENS—PICTURE 
Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 


SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnel) System, The 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 


SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Milwaukee Corrugating Co. 


SPRAY-PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Company 


STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 

Acme Scenic Studios 

Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 

Jackson Corp, A. P. 

Kansas City Scenic Co. 

Lee Lash Studios 

Novelty Scenic Studios 

Tiffin Scenic Studios 

Twin City Scenic Company 

Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 

Volland Scenic Studios, Inc. 


STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 
Stedman Products Co. 


STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 


STEEL CASINGS—Doors, Windows 
Milwaukee Corrugating Company 


STEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 


STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 


STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


STOOLS, STEEL 
Angle Steel Stool Company 


TABLES 
Derby & Company, Inc., P. 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co., The 
Rand Kardex Bureau 
Rinehimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 


TABLETS 
Blair Company, J. C. 


TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEACHER AGENCIES 
Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 
Teacher Agencies Directory 


TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Company 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Johnson Service Company 


TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
Weis Mfg. Co., Henry 


TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Bay West Paper Company 
Brown Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Co., The 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
Smith, L. C., & Corona Type- 
writers, Inc. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 
Remington Typewriter Company 


Spencer Turbine Company, The 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
Young Pump Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
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Most schoolmen have their favorite jokes; most 
of these jokes illustrate some school point, some a 
school issue, that is, something that relates to 
school conditions, In this column for a time, we 
are going to bring to you the favorite joke or jokes 
of school officials, and all those folks for that mat- 
ter, who are interested in schools. 

We feel that this type of joke column will be of 
value to all persons interested in schools. We 
trust that these jokes will be of help to you in put- 
ting sunshine into the daily task, and also in put- 
ting across a proposition in your speech that needs 
the driving force of wit. 

WHO IS THE DRIVER? 

Recently when Mr. R. G. Jones, Superintend- 
ent of the Cleveland schools, was discussing 
school control and who were really running the 
schools, he told a story about two men who were 
returning from a trip up the mountain to a 
secret still, that did not seem a secret still. 

They were riding in a “democrat.” ‘This 
spring wagon swayed and bumped all over the 
road. 

At last Jake said to his fellow-sufferer, “Jack, 
if you-all cain’t drive bettah, I’m goin’ +0 do this 
heah driving’.” 

And Jack, in a tear-lined voice replied, “Why, 
Jake, I thought you-all was drivin’ all the time.” 
LESS NOISE AND MORE LIGHT 

The following incident illustrates the way in 
which. Supt. Carroll R. Reed of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, cleared the atmosphere in a public 
meeting which was being held to discuss a 
school question. The meeting had developed 
into a lively fight in which people were taking 
sides and discussing with great vehemence a 
question which few of them knew anything 
about. The facts had been much distorted 
when the Superintendent was asked to speak. 
He told the following story: 


“An old colored man had been attending his . 


lodge meeting in a small town in Virginia, and 
on his way home, was overtaken by a violent 
thunder storm. The road was quickly turned 
into a succession of muddy pools and slippery 
clay mounds. He would walk a few steps and 
slip into one of the pools, trying to make his 
way along in the thick darkness. Whenever a 
flash of lightning came he could see the road for 
a few vards ahead. Each flash of lightning 
would be followed by a reverberant crash of 
thunder. 

“After struggling along for a few hundred 
yards, the old colored man raised his eyes to 
Heaven and offered the following fervent 
prayer: ‘Oh Lord, Ah needs your help. But 
please give us less noise and more light.’ ” 

ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE 

Mr. C. A. Weed, Superintendent of Schools, 
Biddeford, Maine, in emphasizing the difficul- 
ties of teaching correct English, released a good 
story. Here is the way he tells it: 

“One of my grade teachers had spent consid- 
erable time in teaching the word ‘disarrange.’ 
The following day, while some visitors were 
present, she was testing the class on the mean- 
ing of words learned in the lesson of the 
previous day. 

“ ‘Now, who can use the word disarrange in 
a sentence?’ asked the teacher. 

“Tony, a little Italian boy, raised his hand. 

“¢All right, Tony, let us hear your sentence,’ 
said the teacher. 

“ ‘My fadder, she make a fire in de stove dis 


morning and she say “Damma dissa range”.’” 


SAFETY FIRST 
A little poetry now and then livens up even a 
joke column, so Mr. Charles S. Meek, Superin- 
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tendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio, writes us a 
very good “Safety First” joke as follows: 

“Here is a joke that actually occurred. A 
supervisor was visiting in a building where the 
assignment for a safety first campaign had been 
given. This was the limerick reported to illus- 
trate some good point in a safety first campaign: 

“He drove his auto on the track 
In front of the rushing train; 
They put his bones in a sack, 
They could not find his brain.’ ” 
NEEDED A CHASER 

Mr. J. W. Studebaker, Superintendent of 
Schools, Des Moines, Iowa, sent to us at our 
request a very fetching joke with a dash of loeal 
color. He follows the joke with a good philo- 
sophical paragraph which we are going to quote 
despite the fact that he may cross us off his list: 

“IT went into the principal’s office in one of 
our elementary schools one day shortly after the 
opening of school in the morning and found the 
principal seolding a little colored lad about 6 
years old because he was constantly tardy. 
Thinking that I would help her out a bit and 
reenforce her arguments, I looked at the child 
with wrinkled brow and said in a stern, and | 
presume a rather gruff voice, ‘Young man, when 
you think you are going to be tardy, why don’t 
you run?’ In astonishment he looked at me 
and very quickly said, ‘Ain’t nobody to chase 
me.’ 

“This suggests that even a little colored boy 
isn’t going to take very readily to these aca- 
demic school tasks and requiremnets unless 
there is some reason. What he needed was a 
motive. We might think that he should like to 
read and spell and write and figure, but evi- 
dently we have been shouting over his head and 
have not been appealing to anything in his ex- 
perience. He could see no reason why he 
should run or: get busy unless somebody was 
chasing him. In some way the teacher will 
have to find something in the school job that 


. will keep him going.” 


SERVICES TO THE CAUSE 


(According to a report in a contemporary 
Mr. A. J. Cook, on inspecting the educational 
system of Moscow, has “introduced a new 
Bolshevik slogan: ‘Children of the _ world, 
unite!’ ’’) 

Children of the world, unite! 

Leave your puffer-trains and rattles 

And prepare at once to fight 

In the proletariat’s battles. 
Gather roses while ye may 

From the comrade’s famous movement— 
Why, you ought to lead the way 

In this scheme for world improvement! 
Every day the younger sort 

Let their useful gifts be wasted; 

Rows arise in idle sport, 

Hair is pulled and noses pasted. 

Willie, must I speak again? 

Do not tug your sister’s tresses— 
Keep your powder dry and then 

It shall serve for nobler messes. 
Be a little Bolshevik, 

Use your youthful gifts discreetly, 
And with tantrum and with trick 

Wear the bourgeois down completely; 

Pa’s a base capitalist, 

Ma, I think, a Primrose Leaguer— 

Theirs the tails you ought to twist 

As a Muscovite intriguer. 
You can get them where they live; 
Domiciled within its border 
You, my little child, can give 
Socks to any bourgeois order. 

To the task, then—do not shrink; 

Seize your parents’ tails and twist ’em, 

And they’ll soon begin to think 

Something’s hit their social system. 

Use your talents as you should; 

Strive and struggle to encompass 

Universal brotherhood 

Via universal rumpus; 
Which attractive little scheme 
Represents, my infant Fosco, 
Just about the sort of dream 
That they have in mind in Moscow. 
—tLucio, in the Manchester Guardian. 
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The Poor Fish 

Mrs. Newpots: “I say, who is that old chap 
talking to Mrs. Higgs?” 

Mrs. Bags: “That’s Professor Hogg. A 
most interesting man—an authority on fish 
culture.” 

Mrs. Newpots: “Indeed? I had no _ idea 
that fish had any culture—that is, to speak of.” 
The Old Ones Are Best 

Editors sometimes have difficulty in return- 
ing manuscripts which for some reason are not 
acceptable. It is told of an old editor of the 
American Book Company that he’ returned a 
manuscript to a certain lady three times. It 
came to him a fourth time with a crisp twenty 
dollar bill attached and a note that the lady 
was willing to bet that the editor had not read 
the manuscript. 

The day following the would-be author found 
the manuscript and a check for forty dollars 
with a memorandum: 

“You win.” 


Hit His Mark 

A committee from the legislature was visit- 
ing the state university. They were invited to 
take supper at the students’ club, where most 
of the poor young fellows who had to work 
their way got board at cost. After supper the 
students called on the visitors for speeches. 

One member from a remote county, who had 
made his reputation by “bein’ a good talker,” 
grew very eloquent in his encouragement to the 
boys to go on, in spite of all difficulties. 

“I know what it is, boys,” he said emphati- 
cally. “I had to dig for my own education, but 
I shore got her.”—Country Gentleman. 

Why Study? 

The correspondence school agent was lauding 
the merits of his courses. “Why not take a 
course in efficiency training?” said he. “I can 
show you how to earn more money than you 
are getting.” 

“I do that now!” said his victim morosely. 


Father: “I see you are at the foot of the 
spelling class again.” 


son: “Yés, sir.” 

Father: “How come this time?” 

Son: “I put too many 2z’s in scissors.” 

Teacher: “I have went. That’s wrong, isn’t 
it?” 

Wee Will: “Yes, ma’am.” 

Teacher: “Why is it wrong?” 


Wee Will: “Because you ain’t went yet.” 

Prexy Tells One 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President of 
Columbia University, told a Scotch story at the 
recent Ohio Society banquet at the Waldorf. 

Speaking of the Ohioans in New York City 
and their success here, he said it reminded him 
of the boastful Scotchman who was so success- 
ful in London. 

“If you think so much of Scotland, why did 
you ever leave there?’ a Londoner asked him. 

“In Scotland,” replied the Scot, “my mental- 
ity is considered below the average, but here in 
London I’m considered a right smart man.” 





An Alarming Symptom 
“I’m worried about my daughter.” 
“What seems to be the trouble?” 
“I don’t know; but we bought her a yellow 
slicker to wear to high school and she hasn’t 
drawn any pictures on it.” 
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This very attractive library in the Fullerton-Wilshire 
Elementary School, Fullerton, California, is equipped 
cvith Library Bureau school library furniture. 
NY authority on child education will tell For fifty years Library Bureau has been an 
you that one of the best methods for train- authority on the planning and installing of such 
ing the school child's mind, is to encourage school libraries throughout the country. Library 
reading. 3ureau school library furniture is made so as to 
. f - 2awaAc , rath a ce %s "eae r > ; Be 
In order to accomplish this, two things must conform exactly with the school’s every require- 
be done. First of all, the selection of the proper ment. Its beauty of design and sturdiness of 
course of reading must be considered. Books of construction has made it the choice of the library 
a mind broadening nature that will properly fit profession. 
1 ) > reguie ‘urric 1m, anc ot books of : : ¢ ° . 
rie the ye io riculum, and not me Library Bureau school library furniture is de- 
antasy, must be chosen. ; - . , 
. signed and made to withstand the strenuous 
Then of course the next thing of utmost im- usage of growing boys and girls, and as evidence 
portance is the planning of the school library. of this, Library Bureau is able to point to school 
The surroundings must be planned so as to library equipment which it installed, a genera- 
create an atmosphere of quietness, dignity and tion ago . . . . and which today after over 
inspiration, which will, naturally, induce more twenty-five years of service is still in excellent 
( . ° . ” +. 3 ° ° ° 
: conscientious reading. condition and rendering splendid service. 
: By keeping constantly abreast of all library progress, Library Bureau holds the high regard of the library 
sa profession. Its experience with the problems of library equipment and library method is cheerfully shared 
with all who are in library work. Your questions will have prompt attention. Address them to the Library 
/ Division, Rand Kardex Service, 118 Federal Street, Boston, Mass., 451 Broadway, New York City, or 214 


West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. Pacific Coast Distributors; McKee & Wentworth, 759 So. Los Angeles 
7 Street, Los Angeles, Calif., 39 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif., or 447 Dexter Horton 
Third Avenue and Cherry Street, Seattle, Washington. 


Library Bureau 


Division: Rand Kardex Service 


451 Broadway, New York 


Building, 


R\ND KARDEX LIBRARY BUREAU 


SAFE-CABINET 
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RE the toilet seats in 
your school sanitary 
and indestructible? 


You will never have to 
replace a Church Sani- 
Black Toilet Seat 

It is non-absorbent, there- 
fore perfectly sanitary and 
a safeguard of the chil- 
dren’s health. 


The core of the 


wood 





It is attractive 
the appearance of the toi- 
lets. 


rubber, which 


It is indestructible — there 
is no maintenance cost on ‘\ 
the Church Sani-Black 
Seat. Whether used for replacement or in a 
new building, the Sani-Black Seat is guaran- 
teed for the life of the building. 


ly non-warping. 


The Church Sani-Black Seat is the only seat 
made that has a laminated wood and rubber 
core. 


The outside covering is a hard composition 
vulcanized under heat pressure, completely 
encasing the laminated rubber core. 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO.. spt. CD-1, YOKE, MASS. 

Gentlemen: Kindly se > a cross-secti g C te i ‘mati 

on your full line of Sani-Black Seats. 

NS 58 665505008666 AE ERE CESSCES 044 6055446554544 LONG GOD) aE RE OSES 
sani «black ( 04 JS IE ere ee ae re ae ee eee ee ea ee ee eee eee ee 


LOOK FOR THIS NAME ON UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 


No. 17 
All black molded hinges, no 


exposed metal anywhere. Can- 
not rust, corrode or tarnish. 


Brief details of 
CONSTRUCTION 


Sani-Black Seat is 
built up with cross- s-grained layers of 
and sheet rubber, 
under heat and tremendous pressure 
until a compact and homogeneous 
core unit is produced. 
wood in the core is surrounded with 
gives a 
seal to each ply, making it absolute- 









This gives the seat full 
protection against mois- 
ture, atmospheric or cli- 
matic conditions and 
abuse. 
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a. 
_ 





There are no joints any- 
where in the seat or cover- 
ing. 

There is no finish to wear 
vulcanized off. 

This different construction 
makes the Church Sani- 
Black Seat sanitary, light, 
neat and indestructible 
makes it possible to un- 
conditionally guarantee it 
not to break, splinter, chip, craze, crack or 
wear out. 


Each ply of 


permanent 





Made in all styles with and without covers 


We shall be pleased to send any school 
teacher or superintendent, or any school 
board member, an actual cross-section of this 
Sani-Black Seat together with complete in- 
formation. The coupon below is for your 
convenience in sending for this information. 


5 


CHURCH MFG. CO., Dept. CD-1, HOLYOKE, MASS 


Kindly send me a cross-section and complete information 
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TOILET PAPER & PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 


ECONOMY —Onliwon Cabinets serve just two interfolded sheets at 
a time—the most convenient and economical way to serve paper. 
They are trouble-proof and easy to refill. 


APPEARANCE—Onliwon Lavatory Equipment has been installed 
in the finest homes and buildings of all types — a tribute to its fine 
appearance. 


QUALIT Y —The tissue supplied for Onliwon Cabinets is made by 
the A. P. W. Paper Company—an organization with fifty years ex- 
perience in making fine tissue. 


We will gladly furnish, without obligation to you, an accu- 
rate estimate of what your yearly costs should be. Just tell 
us the number of toilets and the approximate number of users. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 











Schools of Prominent Architects, 


Equipped With Austral Windows 
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Union Free School No. 12, Malverne, L. I., © Charles E. Nichols School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
Paul F. Jagow, Architect. Werner & Greenfield, Architects. 





Asbury Park High School, Asbury Park, N. J., 
E. A. 


Ascend, Archinect East Side High School, Paterson, N. J., 


Fanning & Shaw, Architects. 
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Canton School, Baltimore, Md., 


High School, Mt. Cl Mich., 
Wyatt and Nolting, Architects. —_ nh ‘oman 


. C. Llewellyn, Architect. 
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Troupe Junior High School, New Haven, Conn., Draft Highland Park School, Highland Park, N. J., 
Chas. S. Palmer, Architect. Alexander Merchant, Architect. 





Westbury High School, Westbury, L. I., Pelham High School, Pelham, N. Y. 
Peabody, Wilson & Brown, Architects. Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects. 


Standard School Equipment 


The list of installations of Austral Windows reads like a Blue Book of Amer- 
ica’s finest construction. Such hearty approval has come as the result of 
giving Architects and School Board Officials the best there is in the way of 
Light and Ventilation, at a decided saving in the cost of the school. 

SEND FOR THE AUSTRAL BOOK ON SCHOOL VENTILATION 


pane sz AUSTRALWINDOW@ eCity | 















